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In addition to these contributed articles, a great number and variety of timely subjects are presented in the Editor’s 
“ Progress of the World,’ “‘Leading Articles,” “ Current Caricature,” and other departments. 
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THE CUBAN FLAG. 


(Ground of triangle is red; star is silver; three shaded 
stripes, blue; two unshaded stripes, white.) 


A New Flag As General Wood, on May 20, hauled 
Among the Gown the American flag that was float- 
Nations. ing above the governor’s palace at 
Havana, and joined General Gomez in running 
up the flag of the new Republic of Cuba, with its 
single star and its five stripes, all the foreign 
shipping in the harbor also hoisted the Cuban flag 
in acknowledgment of the birth of a new Ameri- 
can republic. Meanwhile, the great guns of the 
fortress of Cabanas, across the bay, had fired forty- 
five shots in succession, one for each State in the 
Union, while the Stars and Stripes were slowly 
but willingly and steadily lowered from Morro 
Castle and the Santa Clara and Punta fortresses, 
as well as from the palace that Governor-General 
Wood was turning over to President Estrada 
Palma as the seat of executive authority. When 
the Cuban flags were fairly floated to the breeze, 





the American troops, gathered in the street, saluted 
it, while Cabanas fired twenty-one guns in honor 
of the new nation and its emblem. Then the 
American cavalrymen wheeled about and marched 
tothe wharf where they embarked on a transport ; 
and General Wood, with his staff, was soon on 
board the United States cruiser Brooklyn and un 
der steam for the United States. 


preen The occasion and the day were mem- 
Aspiration orable in the history of Cuba, for 
Fulfilled. they brought fulfillment of an aspira- 
tion that the Cuban people have cherished for 
almost a century, and to realize which they have 
laid down thousands of lives in protracted strug- 
gles. A little island like Cuba could have no 
ambition to play a great réle among the nations. 
It had been the dream of the Cubans simply 
that they should own and control their own 
island, and order their own affairs as a free peo- 
ple. This honorable wish and determined aim 
are now completely realized. The relations of 
especial intimacy that will exist between Cuba 
and the United States do not thwart the purposes 
or limit the scope of Cuban freedom. They 
must, indeed, have the very opposite tendency, 
since they make it certain that there will be no 
outside interference in Cuba’s affairs, while they 
place a high premium upon the demonstration 
of ability to carry on an orderly and responsible 
government. Like Mexico, Cuba becomes our ally. 


The ceremonies attending the trans- 
fer of the government were simple 
and businesslike, but impressive. ‘I'he 
War Department of the United States had pre 
pared a document for President Estrada Palma 
to sign, on behalf of the new Cuban Govern- 
ment, promising to undertake the obligations as- 
sumed by the United States as regards Cuba in 
the treaty of Paris, and to proclaim at once the 
new Cuban constitution, together with the ap- 
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TOMAS ESTRADA PALMA. FIRST CUBAN PRESIDENT. 


pendix containing the Platt Amendment. To 
this document President Palma affixed his signa- 
ture promptly at noon, whereupon a letter front 
President Reosevelt was handed to him, ad- 
dressed to the President and Congress of the 
Republic of Cuba, declaring the occupation of 
Cuba by the United States to be at an end, and 
expressing the sincere friendship and good wishes 
of this country. The utmost pains had been 
taken by General Wood to have all affairs, finan- 
cial and administrative, in good order, so that 
the new administration might experience as little 
difficulty as possible in entering upon its work. 
Three years of Uncle Sam was a dispensation. 
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Seftor Palma had announced his eabi- 
The New Cuban net on the 16th. ‘The first named 
"member was Diego Tamayo, who has 
been Secretary of State under General Wood's 
military occupation. His portfolio comprises 
various internal services, including that of the 
post-offices, the Rural Guard, general sanitation, 
and some other things. Carlos Zalido is to he 
at the head of the Department of State and Jus- 
tice. Garcia Montes holds the important posi- 
tion of Secretary of Finance. Manuel Luciano 
Diaz, who is a civil engineer, is in charge of the 
Department of Public Works. Eduardo Yero, 
who was formerly Superintendent of Schools in 
Cuba, has the portfolio of Public Instruction. 
There is also a portfolio of Agriculture, to which 
has been appointed Emilio Terry, a wealthy 
sugar planter. The cabinet seems to be one of 
excellent character and qualifications. 


To avoid transitional difficulties, all 
laws and orders that were in opera- 
tion under General Wood's govern- 
ment will be regarded as binding upon the new 
(‘uban government until revoked by due process. 
The Cuban Congress, —which met in joint session 
on May 15 to pass upon the credentials of the 
successful candidates for the offices of President 
and Vice-President,—had duly announced the 
legal election of Sefior Estrada Palma and Seior 
Kstevez. ‘The Congress was in session at the time 
of the inauguration, on May 20, to remain for 
as long a time afterward as might be required 
to enact necessary laws, assign the duties of 
vabinet officers, and also to arrange a treaty of 
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THE 


EXECUTIVE BUILDING, HAVANA, REPUBLIC OF CUBA. 


(President Palma and his Cabinet will transact official business in this building.) 


relations with the United States based upon the 
principles of the Platt Amendment ; and, fur- 
ther, to negotiate a commercial treaty. 


cial President Estrada Palma will surprise 
tions with this those who have thought that, along 
Country. with his amiability and modesty, he 
would not also display exceptional qualities of reso- 
lution and firmness. He seems to be determined 
to obtain the best possible tariff concessions in the 
form of acommercial treaty with the United States. 
Ilis domestic policy for Cuba will be one of care- 
ful and prudent restoration of agriculture and 
industry, and improvement of schools. He will 
do everything in his power to lessen dissensions, 
and to unify the Cuban and Spanish elements of 
the population. The Senate has not yet taken up 
the question of concessions on Cuban sugar; but 
when, in its deliberate way, it reaches that topic, 
it is quite likely that it will favor a reduction of 
25 per cent., and it may be able to bring the 
House to its way of thinking. President Palma 
and the Cubans could scarcely be induced to make 
acommercial treaty on the basis of any less re- 
duction on sugar than 25 per cent. A generous 


treaty of trade reciprocity with the United States 
would give Cuba business prosperity and political 
calm, while it would also insure to the people of 
the United States the control of an important 
and growing market for a large number of our 
products. The general condition of Cuban finance 
and administration, as turned over by General 
Wood to the new President, is remarkably good. 
The conduct of the army in the Phil- 
ippines has been the subject of much 
bitter attack at Washington, and a 
persistent attempt has been made to implicate 
the Secretary of War and the President as con- 
doning, and therefore practically responsible for, 
certain harsh methods. It is well that all facts 
should be faced unflinchingly, and that criticism 
should be not only permitted, but welcomed. 
Publicity and free discussion are the best safe- 
guards against arbitrary and unjust action, 
whether by civil or by military authorities. 
There are some principles, however, that should 
be kept carefully in mind. The exigencies of 
war are totally different from the exigencies of 
peace ; and the methods to be adopted in war- 


Army Methods 
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Philippines. 
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fare must vary a good deal in accordance with 
practical conditions. Far from believing that 
our army has to any considerable extent been 
pursuing barbarous methods in the Philippine 
Islands, or using means not justifiable under the 
rules and principles of warfare, it is our firm be- 
lief that the United States army has been more 
humane and more scrupulous in its recognition 
of the rules of war than any other military forces 
under like conditions have ever been in the his- 
tory of the world. 


American’ "his country has been far in advance 

Leadershipin A . 5 
Humane of other nations in the formulation of 
Methods. 


rules to mitigate the hardships of war. 
Where other nations have adopted advanced 
codes to govern the conduct of their armies, they 
have proceeded confessedly upon the standing 
orders for the United States army that have now 
beén maintained for about forty years, and that 
were originally drawn for President Lincoln by 
that great publicist, Dr. Francis Lieber. Our 
troops stood out in splendid contrast to those of 
Europe in the joint Chinese expedition, by reason 
of their abstention from looting and their firm 
opposition to the reckless sacrifice of human life. 
It would be absurd to gloss over the fact that 
officers and men have in various instances been 
guilty of brutality in this long and exasperating 
Philippine experience. The records of several 
hundred court-martials stand as evidence of some 
deplorable misconduct. But, on the other hand, 
the very fact that these court-martials were held, 
that they faced the truth with frankness, and 
that they punished offenders with severity, is 
illustrative of the policy of the Government at 
Washington, and of the Government's military 
administration in the islands. 


In this discussion that has been going 

ae" on for some weeks, and is likely to 
continue at least until after the Con- 

gressional elections of next November, three 
points of view are already clearly defined. The 
first is that of direct, unmitigated attack upon 
the administration of the army,—an attack which 
cannot be confined to one or two commanders in 
the Philippines, but which is directed against the 
methods of the army in general, and against 
those in highest authority, namely, the Secretary 
of War and the President. The second point of 
view is that of the apologists who would like to 
mitigate the force of tne attack, but whose posi- 
tion is defensive, and from whose remarks one 
would get the impression that, upon the whole, 
our army had behaved rather badly in the Philip- 
pines, and our Government at Washington had 
come rather short of its duty in respect to com- 
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prehension, vigilance, and candor. ‘There is a 
third position,—namely, that of active, aggres- 
sive, and uncompromising support of the admin- 
istration of Secretary Root and of the work of 
the United States army. We have had several 
years in which to study Mr. Root’s qualities as 
Secretary of War in the most difficult period 
since the civil conflict of the sixties, and we have 
had varied and ample opportunity to acquire 
information about the work of the United States 
army in the Philippines. In our estimation, the 
facts sustain the point of view of those who at 
this juncture feel justified in giving the admin- 
istration their hearty approval, and in support- 
ing it with very little doubt or misgiving. 


” It is not a blind, right-or-wrong sup- 
ecord ° AS : 
of the War port that this administration asks, or 
Department. that anybody should give it. Its 
record is one of a remarkable variety of adminis- 
trative work carried on with such skill, good con- 
science, and fidelity as must make proud chap- 
ters in American history. The work of the army 
and the War Department in the reorganization 
of Porto Rico, and the launching of that island 
upon its new career of progress, was carried on 
under such conditions of accessibility that the 
simple truth availed in due time to break down 
the criticism of malicious or short-sighted fault- 
finders ; and so almost everybody is now able to 
see that here at least was a creditable piece of 
governmental work, wholly non-partisan in its 
spirit and nature, justly appealing to our sense of 
patriotism and our national self-respect. Again, 
our army and our War Department have just at 
this moment brought to a practical conclusion 
their delicate and difficult task of occupying and 
administering Cuba in such a way as in a very 
short period to give that island a better prepara- 
tion for self-government than it could have ob- 
tained in three times as many years by any other 
process. ‘This achievement is so remarkable as 
to be almost without parallel in the history of 
any country in any age, 


The most experienced foreign critics, 
—even admitting our good faith in 
pretending to hold Cuba merely 
under temporary occupation,—would have pre- 
dicted unanimously, in view of conditions in tlie 
island and of the experience of other nations in 
parallel cases, that our temporary military sway 
must last at least ten years. The only criticism 
of a fundamental nature that this magazine las 
ever ventured to pass upon the policy of Secre- 
tary Root was that he was precipitate in calling 
the Cuban Constitutional Convention, and in pre- 
paring for elections with a view to our with- 


The Brilliant 
Cuban Incident. 























drawal. It seemed to us that it would have been 
inore safe and prudent to wait a year or two longer, 
in order that the various practical measures of 
legal, social, and industrial reconstruction under 
jis direction might first have attained larger re- 
sults. But there are two tests of high statesman- 
ship. The first is to know when to launch a 
policy; the second is to secure success for that 
policy, even if it were not launched at the true 
psychological moment. In Mr. Root’s policy of 
prompt withdrawal from Cuba it is already clear 
that he had met and in the main overcome those 
difficulties that seemed to be involved in so 
speedy a substitution of a Cuban home-rule gov- 
ernment. Everybody would, of course, admit 
that prompt evacuation was for the eminent 
credit of the country, as well as for the triumph 
and brillianey of statesmanship, provided it could 
be safely accomplished. It remains simply to be 
said that Mr. Root has accomplished it; that due 
safeguards have been provided; that under thie 
just, considerate, and neighborly methods em- 
ployed by him, and by General Wood under his 
direction, perfect peace and order have been 
maintained in Cuba, an excellent constitution has 
been adopted, and a very good hhome-rule govern- 
ment elected and installed. 


All this work of the War Depart- 
4 Work of Pure ment and the army in the West In- 

dies has not been done by any rough- 
and-ready or touch-and-go methods. It has not 
been done by good luck, hypnotism, or the mere 
opportunism that allows the day to settle its own 
problems as they come up. It has been done, 
on the contrary, with study, thought, and care ; 
with vast resources of legal knowledge ; and 
with the codperation of inen of uncommon at- 
tainments and still more uncommon character. 
From beginning to end it is a work that has 
been almost absolutely free from taint of parti- 
sanship, and good Democrats ought to take just 
as much pride and pleasure in it as good Repub- 
licans. Ours is a government of tle people, 
Without a ruling caste. What has happened un- 
der a Republican administration might readily 
have happened under a Democratic. The burdens 
and obligations imposed by the results of the Span- 
ish War have been faced by the administration in 
the light of the best prevailing public opinion 
of the country. Such current sentiment has 
been inspired by patriotism, not by partisanship. 


” When we come to the Philippine 
Methods and ; A * 
Objects in the problems the situation has been very 
primes much more complicated and difficult. 
The ratification of the treaty by which we ac- 
qured sovereignty over those islands was not a 
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party matter. Certainly, it was not a thing for 
which the War Department is to be held respon- 
sible. We had first established a military gov- 
ernment there on the theory of its being ‘an 
instrument for promoting the war with Spain.” 
Subsequently, to quote Judge Magoon, the law 
officer of the War Department’s Division of In- 
sular Affairs, the military government of the 
islands ‘‘ was continued and utilized as a means 
of suppressing armed insurrection,” and was, 
therefore, ‘* authorized to exercise the rights of 
a belligerent.” Two things the War Depart- 
ment has been endeavoring to accomplish in the 
Philippines. First, using the army as a belliger- 
ent acting under the laws of war, it has been 
endeavoring to suppress armed insurrection, and 
to establish permanent peace under the acknowl- 
edged sovereign authority of the United States 
Government. To have done this with anything 
short of the full vigor of military action would have 
been criminal, and would have rightly subjected 
the Secretary of War to impeachment. Second, 
while the army itself is primarily an instrument 
of war, it may also,—wherever conditions per- 
mit, as they did in Cuba,—be made a most ef 
fective instrument for the protection of humble 
and law-abiding people in their rights, for the 
establishment of an advantageous social and in- 
dustrial order, and for the preparation of the com- 
munity to enter upon a régime of civil adminis- 
tration. ‘This also it has done in the Archipelago. 


‘ede It would be hard, in our opinion, to 
as aHerald of {find any parallel for the way in which 

Good Will.” Our army in the Philippines has car- 
ried the sword in one hand, while in the other it 
has held up the banner of peace, justice, and 
good will. The moment a district has been 
measurably pacified, the army has transformed 
itself into an agency for making life worth living. 
Far from pursuing a course of ruthless blood- 
shed and military tyranny in the Philippines, we 
have erred, if at all,—in point of general policy, 
—quite in the opposite direction. We have per- 
haps been too eager to show our kindly desires. 
The United States Government has at no time 
had any more motive for oppressing the people 
of the Philippines, or for making its sovereignty 
an offensive or disadvantageous thing for them, 
than it has had for making the people of Massa- 
chusetts chafe under its authority or hate its flag. 
The army’s one object has been peace and safety. 


When, after the Congress of Berlin, 
in 1878, the province of Bosnia was 
assigned to Austria for administrative 
control, there was insurrection and discord. 
There had been war so long between the Bos- 
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nians and the Turks that the country was de- 
moralized, every man of all creeds and _ parties 
bore arms, and nobody seemed disposed to ac- 
quiesce in any sort of solution, least of all in the 
plan of accepting the overlordship of Austria. 
But an able leader, with a large arnry, spent a year 
or two in fierce, relentless campaigning for the 
establishment of submission to authority. He 
absolutely disarmed the entire population. He 
then organized a system of military police con- 
trol throughout the country ; gave prompt and 
free administration of justice to all; reformed 
land tenure, and created scores of thousands of 
peasant proprietors. In the course of a few 
years he had made Bosnia into a peaceful, happy, 
and progressive region; so that its condition is 
now so greatly improved that a century would 
seem to have intervened rather than a period of 
only a little more than twenty vears. 


pe The situation in the: Philippines is 
ments in iany times more difficult than was 
Comparison. that in Bosnia, although in some ways 
the one situation suggests the other. In Bosnia, 
for instance, there were Mohammedans as well 
as Christians, and the Christians belonged to sev- 
eral creeds, as prejudiced against one another as 
against the Mohammedans. But, though not a 
highly civilized people, the Bosnians were of such 
racial stock as to be readily susceptible to Euro- 
pean standards of civilization and modes of in- 
dustry and life. There has been a boldness of 
faith in human nature in the swiftness with which 
our War Department has held up the ideal of 
just and humane civil government in the Philip- 
pines,—on the very heels, first, of foreign and 
then of insurrectionary warfare,—that must cer- 
tainly challenge admiration. Furthermore, in 
view of the difficulties to be overcome, and of the 
actual time that has elapsed, it should be said 
without hesitation that Secretary Root’s achieve- 
ments thus far in the Philippines are more bril- 
liant than were those of Austria in Bosnia, or of 
England in Bengal, not to mention things on a 
lower plane, such as the Dutch pacification of 
Java or Russia’s work in Central Asia. 


liesiastiaasd. There is one principle that the critics 
ards for Army Of our policy in the Philippines so 
ork. ~~ completely ignore that there is danger 

that they may to some extent confuse the public 
mind. That principle is that military government 
has its own rules. So long as there is real work 
for an army, that work must be done on military 
principles and by military methods. Where the 
enemy uses torture, buries prisoners of war alive, 
assassinates peaceful natives who try to observe 
their oath of allegiance to the United States Gov- 





ernment, violates flags of truce, and is guilty of 
every form of treachery, lenient methods on the 
part of our army would only be permissible upon 
considerations of a military nature; while harsh 
and reljentless proceedings are to be criticised 
solely and purely from the standpoint of military 
discipline and the laws of war. In any case, 
war is an extremely bloody and painful affair. 
Its methods are not those of peace. Thus the 
rules of war admit of retaliation,—not as a meas- 
ure of mere revenge, but, to quote our own army 











HON. ELIHU ROOT, SECRETARY OF WAR. 


regulations, ‘‘as a means of protective retribu- 
tion.” As regards those Filipinos who, a part o! 
the. time, pretend to be amigos,—that is to say, 
peaceful and law-abiding citizens of their villages 
in pursuit of their ordinary occupations,—but who 
occasionally join in hostile acts, our army instruc- 
tions say that they, ‘if captured, are not entitled 
to the privileges of prisoners of war, but should 
be treated summarily as highway robbers or pi- 
rates." While torture to extort confessions may 
not, under the rules of war, be applied to regular 
military prisoners, it does not follow that military 
commanders might not, in the exercise of their 
own discretion, even go so far as to apply torture 
to that class of men who take the oath of alle- 
giance, and are protected in carrying on peaceful 
employments, but who are subsequently found to 
be enemies and assassins, and are captured whi! 
in the commission of hostile or murderous acts. 
The laws of war are for the benefit of soldiers. 
Assassins are outside the pale. Critics should 
learn these distinctions, 























Some two years or more ago, there 
were at least a few cases where so- 
called ‘‘ water torture’’ was applied 
by our soldiers to treacherous men of this class, 
in order to obtain from them information or tes- 
timony said to be essential to the preservation of 
the lives of our soldiers, and even more essential 
to the protection of peaceful natives who were 
true to their oaths of allegiance. In our opinion, 
such cases are to be judged in the light of the 
circumstances under which they occurred, and 
are to be considered solely and strictly from the 
point of view of military discipline and the rules 
of war. It is not likely that such instances were 
very frequent, and it is certain that such things 
should never occur without the cognizance of 
high officers, who, in turn, should be held to 
rigid military responsibility, under the rules of 
war, for all that they do and all that they permit. 
It is simply enough to say that such matters can- 
not be judged by the standards or the methods 
of justice and civil administration in times of 
peace. So humane have been the motives, and 
so patient and well-restrained, asa rule, has been 
the conduct, of our military operations in the 
Philippines, that the sensible American citizen 
will not be eager to believe things discreditable 
to our officers or soldiers. Nearly all of the in- 
dignant newspaper criticism has proceeded upon 
the principle that war is something else than war, 
or else has ignored the vital distinction between 
a regular enemy bearing arms and a pretended 
non-combatant who takes advantage of the confi- 
dence reposed in him to indulge in acts of treach- 
erous hostility. 


Torture and the 
American 
Soldier. 


The alleged orders issued by Gen. 
ge Case of Jacob H. Smith to Major Waller in 

the Samar campaign to ‘‘kill and 
burn,” and to ‘¢make a howling wilderness ” of 
the island of Samar, would clearly seem, on their 
face, to have been wrong. But it is either an in- 
experienced man or an unwise man who would 
assume to judge the case of General Smith in 
advance of a full hearing of the testimony on 
both sides. The President lost no time in order- 
ing an investigation and court-martial proceed- 
ings. General Smith was facing an emergency 
in actual conflict ; the task in hand was the res- 
toration of order in the island of Samar. It is 
conceivable that what might appear, on its face, 
to be the most ruthless mode of procedure might, 
in the end, be shown to be the most merciful, be- 
cause productive of the desired result in the 
shortest time with the least actual bloodshed. 
These are*military questions, to be settled by 
properly constituted authority under direction of 
the War Department, and of the President in 
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his capacity as commander-in-chief. As a mat- 
ter of regular routine, the military orders of sub- 
ordinate officers in the Philippines pass to the 
highest authorities there, and thence are trans- 
mitted to the War Department. Secretary Root 
has shown that the orders for which General 
Smith was last month undergoing court-martial 
proceedings at Manila had not, as a matter of 
fact, been condoned at Washington, because they 
had never been placed on file in the Department. 


As to the alleged severities of Gen- 
eral Bell, and his orders for retalia- 
tion, and for the concentration of the 
population in Batangas, Secretary Root defends 
them as in entire accord with standing instrue- 
tions for the guidance of the army, and, further, 
as justified by their results. And, of course, 
Secretary Root is perfectly right. In his letter 
of May 7 to the Senate, transmitting various 
military documents and matters of information, 
Secretary Root says, referring to the policy pur- 
sued by General Bell: 

The War Department saw no reason to doubt that 
the policy embodied in the above-mentioned orders was 
at once the most effective and the most humane which 
could possibly be followed, and so indeed it has proved. 
Within acomparatively few weeks after this policy was 
inaugurated, the guerrilla warfare in Batangas and 
Laguna and the adjacent regions, with all its accom- 
paniments of long-continued suffering, destruction, and 
assassination, has been ended, the authority of the 
United States has been asserted and acquiesced in, and 
the people who had been collected and protected in the 
camps of concentration have been permitted to return 
again to their homes, and resume their customary pur- 
suits in peace. 


The Case of 
General Bell. 


Austin As for the orders of General Smith 
Court-martial to Major L. W. 'T. Waller, it is pre- 

Returnss sumable that, since they never ap- 
peared on file, they were in the form of verbal 
suggestions. It will be remembered that Major 
Waller was himself tried by court-martial for his 
conduct of the campaign in question at Manila in 
March and April, and that he was acquitted. 
The records of the proceedings of that court- 
martial, Mr. Root explains, were forwarded by 
mail, but could not reach Washington until early 
in June. Meanwhile, on the strength of certain 
testimony reported by cable regarding Waller’s 
instructions from his superior, General Smith, 
General Chaffee was directed by Secretary Root 
to convene a court-martial for the trial of Gen- 
eral Smith himself. The trial of General Smith 
began on April 25. As an afterthought, the 
members of the court were appointed directly by 
the President, so that the proceedings might 
come to Washington for review, General Chaffee 
thus being relieved of the embarrassment of re- 
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viewing the trial of an officer under his imme- 
diate command. The trial ended on May 3. 
We shall probably not know whether the court 
found Genera! Smith guilty, or acquitted him, 
until after the President has received and re- 
viewed the proceedings in the case. 

‘ 


Quite apart from praise or blame, it 
Hedi san is to be noted that the Samar cam- 

paign was effective, and that it is 
said to have produced a better state of order than 
has existed there, not merely in recent years, 
but for a century. The best plan, when dealing 
with people so peculiar as the Filipinos, is to 
make war swift and severe, and especially to 
make treachery fatal, and then to make peace 
both pleasant and profitable. The charges of 
Major Gardener, in particular, criticising the 
army administration in the Tayabas province, 
where Gardener was acting as civil governor, ob- 
tained much notoriety through the assertion that 
they had been suppressed by Governor Taft and 
Secretary Root. No such suppression, of course, 
occurred. The original charges, which seem to 
have been rather vague allegations, were made 
just in time for Governor Taft to read them on 
his voyage to America, and he brought them 
with him in February. The War Department 
promptly sent them to General Chaffee, to make 
a thorough investigation, and to give Gardener 
every opportunity to substantiate his criticisms. 
The results of the investigation will be known in 
due time. Nothing will be extenuated. 


If Samar and Batangas, where it has 
Military Brip. been necessary to increase the num- 

ber of troops and garrisons, are left 
out of consideration, it is interesting to know, 
from information furnished by Adjutant-General 
Corbin, that the number of military posts in the 
Philippine Islands has been reduced during the 
past year from 450 to 190. Including those 
recent centers of military activity, the compara- 
tive situation is as follows: A year ago there 
were 469 garrisons and 408 companies of troops 
in the islands, as against 245 garrisons and 271 
companies last month. There are eleven prov- 
inces in which military garrisons no longer exist. 
In the island of Negros 35 garrisons and 8 com- 
panies have been reduced to 3 garrisons and 2 
companies. While in the island of Panay there 


has not been so radical a reduction in the actual 
number of troops, the garrisons have been re- 
duced from 51 to 6, showing that the improved 
peace and order of the island no longer require 
so wide a distribution of soldiers. In Tarlac prov- 
ince there is 1 garrison, whereas a year ago 
there were 12. 


The 14 posts in Cebu have been 
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reduced to 4. These figures seem to us to illus- 
trate almost better than anything else the actual 
improvement in conditions that has been taking 
place in the Philippine Islands. Active military 
operations for almost the entire archipelago seem 
to be a thing of the past, and military severity 
seems to have been justified by the accomplish - 
ment of its object. Certainly, no one could well 
have the temerity to say that the civil adminis- 
tration that we have established wherever thie 
army has paved the way is otherwise than |iu- 
mane, enlightened, and solicitous for the best 
good of the inhabitants, and unspeakably better 
than any government that had ever existed before 
in the Philippine Islands. And the army’s civil- 
ian work has, in detail, been the very best of all. 


The latest active campaigning in the 

"Campaian’? Philippines has occurred in the island 
of Mindanao, against the Mohammed- 

an tribal chieftains commonly called Dattos. It 
had been the hope and desire of our Government 
to avoid conflict with the Moros of Mindanao, 
but trouble was precipitated there last March by 
the murder of certain American soldiers. This 
led toa demand on the part of our authorities 
for the surrender of the murderers, the refusal 
being followed by active movements under di- 
rection of Brig.-Gen. George W. Davis. Orders 
from Washington to discontinue the Mindanao 
campaign came too late, and were subsequently 
withdrawn. Our troops acquitted themselves 
with great bravery, particular credit being due 
to Col. Frank D. Baldwin. This officer had 
made a remarkable record among the Indians, 
and there is much to his credit in his long mili- 
tary career. On receiving the news of Colonel 
Baldwin’s remarkable capture of the principal 
fort of the hostile Moros, President Roosevelt, 
on May 4, cabled his ‘‘congratulations and 
thanks for the splendid courage which has again 
carried our flag to victory.” General Chaffee 
had cabled regarding this action that it was im- 
portant because ‘it secures respect for United 
States authority in the center of Moro savagery.” 
The island of Mindanao is second only to Luzon 
in the Philippines, and it has an estimated popu- 
lation of more than 600,000, of whom one-third 
are nominally Christian, and the remainder are 
either Mohammedan or Pagan. It has been our 
policy hitherto not to interfere much with the 
tribal customs and life of the inhabitants of Min- 
danao, but to leave to those people a quasi-inde- 
pendence, inasmuch as they had never been really 
subject to Spanish authority. They, on their 


part, have, in the main, been disposed to keep 
' the peace and recognize the external authority of 
the United States. 
































COL. FRANK D. BALDWIN, U.S. A. 


Governor Taft,—whose visit to this 
Juage Taft's country, in order to give information 

and counsel to the administration 
and Congress, has further strengthened the 
opinion of discerning men that he is the ideal gov- 
ernor for the Philippines,—was busy last month 
completing preparations for sailing on May 17. 
He is returning to his archipelago by way of 
Europe, and he is charged with representing our 
Government in an important conference with the 
Vatican at Rome on the question of the friars and 
their lands, a matter that must be adjusted at the 
earliest possible moment. Judge Taft goes back 
firmly intrenched in the confidence of the people 
of the United States. Few tropical countries 
certainly have ever had a better governor than he, 
while it is further true that few governors ever 
had a better associate and substitute than Gen. 
Luke Wright, of Tennessee, who fills the posi- 
tion so admirably in Judge Taft’s absence. The 
important thing now is that Judge Taft should 
vain the confidence of the educated Filipinos as 
fully as he has that of his countrymen in the 
United States. Even if the Philippines were de- 
stined for independence, their ship of state could 
not be launched until its construction had made a 
certain measure of progress. And Judge Taft is 
now building it for them. 
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There is nothing the Americans want 


Needofa_. pees eto ‘ : 
Common in the Philippines that is not compati- 
Tongue. —})le with the reasonable aspirations of 


the Filipinos. Before they can become a people 
in any important political sense they must have a 
language. Of the Christianized Filipinos less 
than 10 per cent., says Judge Taft, use the 
Spanish tongue, and the remaining 90 per cent. 
or more speak a variety of totally different lan- 
guages, none of which is destined to furnish the 
basis of a common speech. <As has been said be- 
fore in these pages, whether we are to remain 
permanently in the Philippines, or to withdraw 
after a few years of occupation, the best service 
we could confer upon the people would be to 
establish among them the use of English as a 
common tongue. It would not only bring them 
together, but it would give them a means by 
which to enter into an understanding of the 
world at large, and would probably do more than 
any other one thing could to insure their ad- 
vancement as a people. Judge Taft's observa- 
tions, after a two-year’s residence at Manila, 
show broad acquaintance with the character of 
the inhabitants of the archipelago and a strong 
ethical grasp of the problems to be dealt with. 


Thus, the work of our Philippine 
Commission,—as well as of other 
agencies that have represented us in 
the islands, not less than the work of the Insular 
Bureau of the War Department,—has been both 
intelligent and thorough ; and, taken as a whole, 
as set forth in documents and reports, it rep- 
resents a wonderful accumulation of valuable 
knowledge in the general fieid of American pub- 
lic administration. When, at some future day, 
Secretary Root lays down the portfolio of the 
War Department, and pauses to review the va- 
ried work over which it has been his lot to exer- 
cise supervision and control, he will find a re- 
markable library of official publications relating 
to the activities of his period in office. Not least 
important of the scores of volumes in which the 
work of the War Department, under Mr. Root’s 
administration, will stand recorded is a volume 
which has just now made its appearance, the full 
title of which is ‘‘ Reports on the Law of Civil 
Government in Territory Subject to Military Oc- 
cupation by the Military Forces of the United 
States.” It is a collection of the reports of the 
Hon. Charles E. Magoon, Law Officer of the 
Division of Insular Affairs, prepared from time 
to time under the direction of Mr. Root. Noth- 
ing could illustrate better than this volume the 
yast number of intricate questions that have 
arisen in the course of our conduct of affairs in 
the islands formerly belonging to Spain, nor 


Military Occu- 
pation on its 
Legal Side. 
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could anything throw more light upon the care 
with which the War Department has studied all 
the principles and precedents of constitutional 
and international law in its treatment of every 
issue that has arisen. It is a veritable mine of 
information relating to historical, legal, and ad- 
ministrative phases of the military occupatiorr 
and management of conquered or ceded territory. 


The debate in the Senate upon the 
pending Philippine government. bill 
was greatly protracted by reason of 
the number and extent of the speeches made by 
members of the Democratic minority in extreme 
criticism and condemnation of the general policy 
of the administration, and in sweeping and 
bitter attacks upon the methods of the army. A 
good deal of this debate may be attributed to the 
approaching Congressional campaign. The ac- 
tivity of the older Democratic Senators has been 
quite outstripped by that of newer men, among 
whom may be mentioned Mr. Carmack of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Culberson of Texas, Mr. Rawlins of 
Utah, and Mr. Patterson of Colorado. On the 
Republican side the principal speeches were of 
marked ability, and showed an uncompromising 
disposition as regards our Philippine tenure and 
policy. Senators Lodge, Foraker, Spooner, and 
Beveridge have been especially prominent in the 
support of the administration. 


The Senate's 
Philippine 
Debate. 
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BECAUSE OF 
THE STRIKE, 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
From the Tribune (New York). 
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A great industrial strike in the United 
The Anthracite States is justifiable only under cir- 

cumstances of almost intolerable 
provocation, where no other way to deal with 
grievances is open, and where the chances of suc- 
cess within a reasonable period are at least fairly 
good. Among the conditions essential to the 
success of such a strike are, first, a very clear 
and definite wrong to be remedied ; and, second, 
a favorable state of public opinion. A. strike 
of the anthracite coal miners of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, involving about 145,000 men, began in 
the middle of May, under conditions which did 
not seem to promise success. From the start 
it was a half-hearted strike. The vote in the 
convention of miners’ delegates at Hazleton 
had been by no means unanimous, since 34% 
members of the convention voted against 
striking, while 462 voted the other way. — It 
was well known that the president of the 
United Mine Workers, Mr. John Mitchell, did 
not believe that the time for striking had 
come. But the Pennsylvania coal miners are 
turbulent and hard to control, and Mr. Mitch- 
ell and the more judicious of his associates 
could not secure the acceptance of their coun- 
sels of moderation. There was agreement as 


to the miners’ hardships and grievances, but 
not as to the means to be pursued to remedy 
the situation. 
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This suspension of work followed dis- 
How It Came cussions and negotiations which had 


About. 4 mR ‘ : 
been going on since the middle of 
March. <A strike in the early fall of 1900 had 


resulted in the posting throughout the mining 
districts of a 10 per cent. increase in wages + and 
peace was accordingly secured, although the 
strike did not accomplish a direct recognition of 
the miners’ union. The conditions of production 
and the exigencies of the Presidential campaign 
had alike contributed to give the miners their 
victory. The increase of wages was guaranteed 
to hold good for six montlis,—namelv, until 
April, 1901. As the six-months’ period was ap- 
proaching its end last year, Mr. Mitchell and the 
local presidents of the unions for the several an- 
thracite districts tried to secure such recognition 
from the coal operators as would make it possible 
to discuss conditions for the following year. 
Their efforts were rewarded with such poor stc- 
cess that a great strike was imminent. [inally, 
however, through the influence of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. over the coal-carrying rail- 
roads, informal assurances were given of the 
continuance of the 10 per cent. increase, and it 
was further understood by Mr. Mitchell and his 
associates that many of the miners’ practical griev- 
ances would have frank and considerate investi- 


gation. Whether rightly or wrongly, it seems 


WHAT SAYS THE OPERATOR ? 
From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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to have been understood by the union that if 
the men were fairly quiet through the year end- 
ing April 1, 1902, there would come about a 
formal recognition of their union, and the be- 





MR. JOHN MITCHELL. 
(President of the United Mine Workers of America.) 


ginning at least of a system for the anthracite 
regions analogous to that which prevails in the 
bituminous coal districts. Under that system, 
representatives of the operators meet representa- 
tives of the miners every year to fix a general 
scale of wages, and to adjust other questions that 
may be in order. Unfortunately, the principal 
anthracite operators did not this year show any 
disposition to recognize what was supposed to 
have been the tacit understanding of last vear. 


After great effort on the part of the 

pry vi bog standing committee of the National 
Civic Federation, some of the presi- 

dents of the coal-carrying roads were induced to 
confer with Mr. Mitchell and others representing 
the miners. ‘This in itself was a good thing, and 
a step in advance. Mr. Mitchell evidently won 
the good opinion of those gentlemen, as well he 
might, for he is as fair-minded, as sincere, and as 
upright a man as any of them. But, with their 
increased confidence in him, they might well 
have shown a little more appreciation of the dif- 
ficulties with which Mr. Mitchell was contending. 
Labor conditions in the anthracite region are full 
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From the N. Y. 7ridbune. 
Bishop Potter. 


Archbishop Ireland. 
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S. R. Calloway. 
M. A, Hanna. 





Oscar Straus. Chas, A. Moore, 


MEMBERS OF THE ARBITRATION COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION COMMITTEE. 


of exasperating anomalies. The miners’ union 
and the general public would like to see many of 
these done away with. It was a mistake on the 
part of the mine owners and railroad authorities 
not to be ready to take up these questions with 
the miners, in order to see if many of the inci- 
dental causes of trouble could not be wholly re- 
moved. It was, on the other hand, a mistake on 
the part of the union to demand a 20 per cent. 
increase in wages, together with an eight-hour 
day in the mines, since,—although both might be 
theoretically just, —there was no practical chance 
of their being obtained at this time. If the 
operators had been more conciliatory, and the 
miners had not demanded so much, there might 
easily have been found a basis for agreement for 
the year ending April 1, 1903. 





The strike caused a prompt advance 
in the price of anthracite coal, and 
there was prospect of a greatly in- 
creased use of soft coal in New York City and 
elsewhere in the East, unless the strike should 
be soon terminated. The miners, on their part, 
had threatened to call out all the bituminous 
miners in a sympathetic strike. The chief argu- 
ment against this was that the bituminous dis- 
tricts had signed wage scales, and were under 
agreement for a year to keep the peace. It was 
asserted by the miners, however, that the cir- 
cumstances would afford moral justification for a 
bituminous strike. Meanwhile, the arbitration 
committee of the Civic Federation, led by Sena- 


‘* Nothing to 
Arbitrate.’’ 


tor Hanna, was doing everything in its power to 
induce the operators to consent to arbitration. 
The miners, of course, had been ready and eager 
for arbitration from the very beginning of the 
trouble. But the operators had insisted that 
there was nothing to arbitrate. They have not 
yet learned to see that it is a part of their proper 
duty toward all interests to help regularize and 
improve the conditions of labor. They are like 
so many old-time feudal chiefs, each for himself. 


The formation of the great steel com- 
pany prepared the public mind for 
other large movements in the world 
of finance and industry; and the magnitude of 
the financial operations by which the great rail- 
road lines have been brought under united con- 
trol had made it seem less chimerical that the 
rival ocean steamship lines should also be brougiit 
within the grasp of one great company or trust. 
Yet no one could have believed that the steam- 
ship combination that is now an achieved thing 
could have been brought about so quickly and 
with so little stirring up of international antago- 
nism. The absorption of the principal English 
transatlantic lines by a company promoted prin- 
cipally by Mr. Pierpont Morgan and New York 
interests did, indeed, at first occasion some alarm 
in the English press, and even in Parliament. 
where Mr. Gerald Balfour, who, as president of 
the board of trade, is minister of commerce, made 
a protesting speech. But the situation has now 
been accepted in England with much good 


The Steam- 
ship Trust. 
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ST. GERALD AND THE DRAGON, 


St. GERALD (Balfour) TO THE DRAGON (J. Pierpont Morgan): ‘** Go away, or I shall have to take strong measures. I might 
hurt you very much.”—From the Westminster Budget (London). 


nature, the sober second thought having found 
that there is no reason for anxiety. The princi- 
pal Continental lines, notably those of the two 
great German companies, are not to be absorbed 
in the steamship trust, but, it is understood, are 
to have a working agreement with it, which in 
practice may come to very much the same thing. 
or the present, at least, it is understood that 
the combined lines will retain their appearance 
of individuality and of separate organization. 
The economic strength of the combination lies in 
the fact that it follows the harmonizing of the 
American railway systems, in connection with 
which it is to be operated for mutual advantage. 


ss There is no intention of transferring 
Subsidies, and the ships of the White Star, and other 
Contracts. lines purchased by the trust, from the 
British to the American flag. The British Ad- 
miralty has, indeed, just renewed its subsidy 
agreement with the White Star Line on the dis- 
tinct understanding that it has done nothing to 
preclude the retention by its vessels of their 
British register. The simple truth is that the 
shipping combine is Anglo-American, rather than 
American in any anti- British sense, and its work- 
ing is destined to increase decidedly the intimacy 





between England and America as respects invest- 
ments, trade, and business relations in general. 


_It is not likely that, in its present form, the com- 


bination has reached the limit either of its capi- 
talization or its acquisition of vessels. One of its 
indirect effects was to destroy the prospects of 
the ship subsidy bill at Washington. How it 
will affect the American shipbuilding industry 
remains to be seen. ‘The impression ine England 
is that it will be favorable rather than otherwise 
to the great British shipbuilding yards, some of 
which,—notably the great Belfast firm,—are large- 
ly interested in it. One of its incidental effects 
was seen at Washington last month when, on the 
19th, the House voted on the Naval bill. The 
entire Democratic minority, led by a contingent 
of so-called Republican ‘‘rebels,’’ amended the 
bill in such a way as to provide that at least 
three of the new ships should be built in govern- 
ment navy yards rather than by private contract- 
ors. ‘There was evidently an impression that 
the steamship trust was to be associated witi or 
followed by a combination of the principal ship- 
yards. A further amendment was therefore 
adopted by which all of the new vessels must be 
constructed in the navy yards in case there should 
exist such a combination or understanding among 
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the private builders as 
would interfere with 
genuine competition 
in bidding. Another 
measure, passed on 
the same day in the 
Ilouse, requires all 
contractors on United 
States Government 
work to observe the 
eight-hour day. 


On May 
The 9pestion 20, at Chi- 

cago,there 
was granted in the Fed- 
eral Court a tempo- 
rary injunction asked 
for by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox, on behalf 
of the Government of 
the United States, 
against the alleged methods of a group of great 
meat - packing firms in acting together to re- 
strain the natural course of trade in meat, 
thus arbitrarily enhancing heir own_ profits, 


THE RT. HON, W. J. PIRRIE. 


(Manager of the great Belfast 
shipping firm of Harland & 
Wolffs, and prominent in the 
White Star Line; also one of 
the leading men in the recent 
great ship combine.) 


to the detriment of the people of the country. 
The partial failure of the Western corn crop 
last year had naturally affected the supply of 









OLD NEPTUNE IS HAVING SOME FUN WITH THE BEEF TRUST.—From the Journal (Detroit). 
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fat cattle, and some advance in the wholesale 
price of beef was inevitable.. There occurred, 
however, in April,—apparently by agreed action 
on the part of the great packing houses of the 
Western cities,—an increase in the wholesale 
price of dressed meat that was out of all propor- 
tion to the advance in the price of live cattle that 
was received by the farmers and the live-stock 
dealers. The retail butchers, as a rule, were 
not content to make the consumer pay the ad- 
ditional wholesale price, but, as is usual in such 
cases, advanced their prices by twice or thrice 
the increased margin of cost. There arose a 
great clamor, which on the East Side in New 
York City took the form.gf mobs of angry wom- 
en, who by thousands assaulted the local butcher 
shops. The more important result, however, of 
the increase in price was a prompt and decisive 
falling off in the purchase and use of beef. 
People discovered that they had been eating too 
much meat, and that they could substitute fish or 
other foods to advantage, or else make a smaller 
steak take the place of a larger one. There are 
a great number of packers not connected with 
this supposed combine or trust; and in the very 
nature of the case, in an agricultural country like 
ours, an unnatural enhancement of the price of 
any staple article of food cannot long be main- 
tained. The market will adjust itself in due time. 
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THE HARBOR OF ST, PIERRE, MARTINIQUE, MONT PELEE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


In the midst of wonderment at new 
The Martinique discoveries and inventions, and at the 

so-called triumphs of man over nature, 
there come now and then fearful reminders of 
the fact that the conditions which make the earth 
habitable and pleasant may suddenly, through 
the forces of nature, be so changed as to make 
human existence impossible. In the beautiful 
island of Martinique, lying three or four hundred 
miles southeast of Porto Rico, the old French 
town of St. Pierre had been in existence for 
more than two hundred years ;. but it was de- 
stroyved one day last month by a whirlwind of 
fire and noxious gases emitted from the crater 
ofa neighboring volcano which had been in active 
eruption for several days. The islands and coasts 
that fringe the Caribbean Sea have always been 
subject to earthquakes and to volcanic eruptions, 
and there have been many disasters from such 
occurrences since these regions were settled by 
white men after the voyages of Columbus and his 
successors. Some of these occurrences in times 
past have been greatly destructive of life and 
property ; but, owing in part to the greatly in- 
creased diffusion of intelligence throughout the 
world, none have attracted so much immediate 
attention or aroused so much sympathy and dis- 
position to render aid as the calamities which last 
month befell Martinique and other West Indian 





islands, notably the English island of St. Vincent. 
Volcanoes, unlike earthquakes, usually give suffi- 
cient warning to enable people in the vicinity to 
make their escape. But in the case of St. Pierre 
almost the entire population had remained in the 
town, and was, in ccnsequence, destroyed. 
estimated that 30,000 people perished in or near 
that town alone. Death came to them almost in- 
stantaneously,—not from the flow of lava or the 
showers of hot ashes that fell to the depth of per- 
haps two feet, but from such a fierce current of 
burning gases that men breathed flames instead 
of air. This happened at about 8 o'clock on the 
morning of May 8. For several days the con- 
tinued violence of the discharge from the vol- 
‘anic peak of Pelée was so great that there was 
no access from without to the vicinity. 


It is 


A considerable number of ships had 
been destroyed in the harbor, and 
the rain of hot material from the 
crater, falling for many miles at sea, made it 
dangerous for vessels to approach. After a 
few days, however, it was discovered that at St. 
Pierre there was no relief work to be done, be- 
cause it was a completely obliterated city of the 
dead. Elsewhere in Martinique, however, there 
was much suffering and need, especially of food 
supplies. These began to pour in as promptly 


Relief 
Measures. 
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STREET SCENE IN KINGSTOWN, CAPITAL OF ST. VINCENT, BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


as possible from neighboring islands and from 
official and private sources in many countries. 
The largest of these measures of relief were pro- 
vided by the Government and people of the 
United States. The New York Chamber of 
Commerce took instant action, followed by sys- 
tematic work on a large scale; and President 
Roosevelt sent a special message to Congress, 
which resulted in the appropriation of $200,000, 
to be used by the executive departments, under 
the direction of the President, in providing re- 
lief as might be found necessary. The Presi- 
dent also appointed a committee to aid in the 
collection and forwarding of funds to a common 
center, with Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss, of New 
York, as treasurer. Vessels of the navy and 
commercial steamers were promptly dispatched 
with supplies, and a scientific expedition was also 
sent, under the auspices of the Government. 


The volcanic eruption in St. Vincent 
reached its climax on May 7, the day 
before the great eruption of Mont 
Pelée, but owing to the broken cable connections 
_ the full news of the disaster did not become 
known until after accounts had been published 


Later 
Reports. 


of the destruction of St. Pierre. The volcanic 
mountain at the northern end of the island of 
St. Vincent, La Souffriére, threw out enormous 
volumes of smoke, lava, and hot ashes. In 1812 
there was a similar eruption of the same volcano, 
but in late years the crater had been filled by a 
beautiful lake. As there was no large town 
close to the mountain, there was not as greut 
loss of lifeas in Martinique, but nearly two thou- 
sand persons in the rural districts lost their lives. 
These were burned to death by hot sand or were 
killed by lightning, there being no suffocation, as 
in St. Pierre. A layer of ashes fell over the en- 
tire island, and in the northeastern part the land 
was buried in ashes and stones to the depth of 
eighteen inches. As a consequence, all the crops 
for this year have been destroyed, and the latest 
reports show that there is more real destitution 
in St. Vincent than in Martinique, since all the 
people of St. Pierre were killed outright, whereas 
Kingstown and the other towns in the southern 
part of St. Vincent are crowded with thousands 
of refugees from the country districts, who must 
be provided with homes, food, and clothing. (n 
May 20 there was another eruption of Mont 
Pelée, which was reported to be even worse than 
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the one on the 8th. The people on shore at St. 
Pierre at the time were driven to the boats in 
the harbor, which immediately put out to sea. 
There was also a great tidal wave, and at Fort 
de France, which is about fifteen miles froin 
Mont Pelée, the people were thrown into a state 
of panic by rocks falling upon the town. Fort 
de France, the largest town remaining in Mar- 
tinique after the destruction of St. Pierre, had a 
normal population of about 15,000, but this had 
heen greatly augmented by the influx of refugees 
from the entire island, who had gathered there 
for relief. On the previous day there was also a 
renewed outburst of voleanic activity in St. Vin- 
cent, and it was feared that another crater had 
opened nearer Kingstown. 


prwanen The young King Alfonso of Spain, 
Coming of having reached the age of sixteen, 
ape took the oath of office on the seven- 
teenth day of May, and thus there came to an 
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ALFONSO XIII., KING OF SPAIN, 


end the regency of his mother. The ceremonies, 
while very simple in their essential features, were 
almost indescribably splendid in their accom- 
paniments. The procession which formed in front 
of the royal palace, and proceeded to the Chamber 
of Deputies, was, in some respects, probably more 
brilliant than could have been afforded by any 
other monarchy in Europe. The following oath 
of office was administered to Alfonso XIII. by 
Sefior Armijo, the president of the Chamber of 
Deputies: ‘‘ I swear by God upon the Holy Bible 
to maintain the constitution and laws. If so I 
do, may God reward me; if I do not, may he 
call me to account.” The gorgeous procession 
was formed once more, and it proceeded from 
the Chamber of Deputies to the San Francisco 
church, where a group of more than two dozen 
archbishops and bishops, surrounding the primate 
of Spain, received the King at the porch and led 
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THE KING OF SPAIN IN HUNTING COSTUME, 


the procession up the aisle. Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
the United States special envoy, occupied the 
leading place among the representatives of foreign 
powers, both on this particular occasion and 
throughout the several days of ceremonial and 
festivity. After a tour of the crowded streets 
and reéntry into the royal palace, the venerable 
Premier Sagasta was received by the King and 
offered the resignation of the cabinet. 


The Sagasta ministry was requested 

Tee Spanish to remain in office for the present. 

The accession of Alfonso XIII. seems 

not to have been greeted by the Spanish people 
with any very remarkable degree of enthusiasm. 
His attitude, like that of his mother, will be 
strictly constitutional, and for the present the 
dynasty and the throne are doubtless safe enough. 
A Carlist manifesto, protesting against the legal- 
ity of Alfonso’s accession, fell perfectly flat, and 
only served to illustrate the fact that Carlism has 
lost its terrors and has no future. But Spain is 
not well unified, and has many difficult problems 
to face. The new King declares for a policy of 
educational progress, and has begun to lay school 
corner stones in Madrid. In view of the recent- 
ness of our war with Spain, the great distinction 
with which our special ambassador was treated 
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was most pleasant and graceful, and it has un- 
doubtedly been appreciated by the entire Amer. 
ican people. It was noted as a striking coinci- 
dence that our withdrawal from the island of 
Cuba, which we had wrested from Spain, and the 
inauguration of President Estrada Palma oc- 
curred at almost the same time as the accession 
of the new ruler in Madrid. The Spaniards feel 
that a new era of internal progress is dawning 
for their nation, and that in many ways they are 
much better off for having been relieved of the 
burden imposed upon them by over-sea colonies 
that called for military and naval expense with- 
out giving Spain any compensating advantages. 
We publish this month a contributed article upon 
the Spanish royal family, relating especially to 
that admirable woman, the young King’s mother, 
who had reigned as queen-regent during the en- 
tire period of his life. It will be remembered 
that he was born a king, his father having died 
six months before his birth. Young Alfonso 
has been carefully trained and diligently taught. 
He speaks French, English, and German very 
fluently, has modern views, and, like the present 
German, Russian, and Italian monarchs, regards 
his place as one of public duty and service. 


The opinion prevailed in Europe last 
ae. month that the Boers, who were 
gathering for the conference at 
Vereeniging, on the border between the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State, which opened 
on May 15, would accept the British terms, and 
allow peace to be announced by the first of June. 
There was, however, nothing authentic in such 
rumors. The Boer leaders, at the earlier peace 
conference at Klerksdorp, had asked for an armis- 
tice, but Lord Kitchener refused it. The leaders 
went to Pretoria, nevertheless, where they met 
Lord Milner, and told him they must submit his 
terms to their commandos for discussion, and 
for authorization to treat on a basis other than 
concession of absolute independence. It was 
known that the British Government promised 
general amnesty except for the Cape Colony reb- 
els, made liberal offers regarding the advance of 
money to stock the devastated farms of the Trans- 
vaal, and promised at a reasonably early time to 
give something like home rule under British 
sovereignty. Progress has been made with the 
reopening of the mines, and it is expected that 
by the first of July half of the gold-mining in- 
dustry of the Johannesburg neighborhood will 
be active again. Whatever may come of con- 
ferences and negotiations, the important fact re- 
mains that the fighting strength of the Boers lias 
been rapidly reduced of late by the success of 
General Kitchener in making prisoners, his 
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weekly reports showing the capture of many 
hundreds of Boers in the last month. 


The political situation in England had 
not worn so reactionary a complexion 
for a very long period of years as it 
did last month, when the Salisbury administra- 
tion was busily engaged (1) in pushing through 
Parliament a revenue that reéstablishes the corn 
laws,—that is to say, an import tax on bread- 
stuffs ; (2) in fighting through the House of 
Commons an education bill which, instead of ad- 
vancing the cause of free public elementary edu- 
cation, further taxes the community for the bene- 
fit of church schools ; and (3) in putting in force 
again the coercion laws as respects a number of 
counties and particular communities in Ireland. 
The Liberal fight against the tax on grain, led 
by Sir William Vernon Harcourt, was gallant 
but ineffective. The protest against the educa- 
tion bill, led in masterly speeches by such Liber- 
als as Mr. James Bryce, availed nothing against 
the Tory majority. ‘lhe Nonconformists were 
up in arms against the principles of the educa- 
tion bill, while it was the point of principle rather 
than the actual burden that gave ground for the 
opposition to the corn tax. Upon Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s proposition to increase the stamp 
tax on bank checks from a penny to twopence, 


Political Reac- 
tion in 
England. 


the public outcry was so emphatic that there was 
nothing to do but to drop the idea altogether. 


The great event in England this 

Pe. month, of course, will be the corona- 

tion of King Edward, which will take 
place with elaborate ceremonies, some of which 
can scarcely add to the real dignity or impress- 
iveness of the occasion. The King himself has 
given a vast amount of attention to the details of 
the programme. A part of the ceremonial in 
Westminster Abbey on the 26th, as officially an- 
nounced, is summed up by the Jndependent as 
follows : 

The King and Queen will enter Westminster Abbey 
by the great west door, and will be welcomed by the 
shouts of the King’s scholars of Westminster School. 
First the royal pair will kneel in private prayer, on the 
footstools before their chairs. After this the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Most Rev. Frederick Temple; 
the Lord High Chancellor, Earl Halsbury; the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, the Marquis of Cholmondely, and 
the Garter King of Arms, Sir Albert Woods, will each 
in turn present the King ; the lords carrying the regalia 
Will approach, and the Dean of Westminster will place 
the regalia on the altar. The litany and part of the 
communion service will follow, after which the arch- 
bishop will recite the Nicene Creed, and the Bishop of 
London, the Right Rev. Arthur Wannington-Ingram, 
will preach a short sermon. Just before the sermon 
the King will put on a cap of crimson velvet trimmed 
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with ermine. After the sermon he will take the oath. 
The cap and the crimson robe will now be removed ; 
and, while the four garter knights hold over the King 
a rich pall, the Dean of Westminster wiil pour holy oil 
into a spoon, and the Archbishop of Canterbury will 
anoint him, using the words: ‘King over this peo. 
ple, whom the Lord your God hath given you to rule 
and govern.” ‘The King will then kneel, and the Dean 
of Westminster will invest him with the super tunica. 
Next will come the presentation of the sword of state, 
the standards and the spurs, and the orb will be placed 
in his right hand. After being invested in a purple 
robe of state, he will receive from the archbishop the 
scepter, and a ring will be placed on the fourth finger of 
his right hand. The actual crowning will follow. A 
fanfare of trumpets will sound and the guns will fire 
salutes. The archbishop will address the King, ex- 
horting him to be of good courage that he may receive 
the crown of righteousness ; the peers will assume their 
coronets ; the Bible will be presented, and the King 
will be led to the throne. Afterward the Queen will 
be crowned with somewhat less ceremony, and the 
peeresses will put on their coronets. The service will 
end with the celebration of the communion, the King 
and Queen both participating, and the King himself 
presenting the bread and wine. 


The great procession occurs on the following day, 
the 27th, and the parade will follow a course of 
some six miles, along which the appearance of 
London has been quite transformed by the erec- 
tion of temporary staging. Favorable windows 
and seats along the line of march were sold for 
large sums. Next to the ceremonial at the abbey, 
which only a few can be privileged to see, the 
street parade will be the great feature of the cor- 
onation, and next to that in interest will be the 
great naval procession, which will illustrate Eng- 
land’s power on the sea. 


The Vietory The news of the catastrophe which 

of Waldeck- had befallen her island colony of Mar- 

Rousseau. tinique came to France at a time of 
unusual tranquillity and hopefulness. The re- 
cent elections had revealed the popular strength 
of the republic as had no other political event 
since its establishment. No candidate was elected 
to the Chamber in the avowed interest of any of 
the monarchical factions. The Ministerialists, 
—that is to say, the supporters of President 
Loubet and the long and successful administra- 
tion of Premier Waldeck-Rousseau,—had won 
382 seats in the Chamber, as against 196 by the 
several elements of the opposition. A large part 
of this opposition minority is made up of the fol- 
lowers of Méline and Ribot, themselves strong 
supporters of the republic, but representing high 
protectionist doctrine and an economic programme 
differing in other respects from that of the present 
ministry. Nationalism,—from which so much 
was feared a year or two ago,—has disintegrated 
to such an extent that it is no longer formidable. 
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There was nothing in the way of the retention 
of the premiership by Waldeck-Roussean except 
his health, which had suffered seriously from the 
strain of his great responsibilities, so that his 
physician and his wife have insisted that he 
should retire to private life. President Loubet 
and many other leading Republicans urged him 
to remain at the helm; but he declared that he 
had accomplished the work of unity to which he 
had bent his endeavors, and would expect a new 
cabinet to be formed on the basis of the electoral 
victory. On May 13, the President left Paris to 
pay his long-announced visit to the Czar. The 
growth of Loubet’s popularity in France has 
been very remarkable, and it has been fairly 
earned by his honesty and good sense, as well as 
by his rare political tact and skill. 


A French eVeral days before President Loubet 
Visit tothis Went to Russia, a distinguished offi- 
Country. cial party had left France for the 

United States, to be present at the unveiling cer- 

emonies of the Rochambeau statue at Washing- 

ton on May 24. This party,—which arrived at 

New York on the 17th,—included the present 

Count and Countess de Rochambeau; the Vis- 

count de Chambrun, who is a great-grandson of 

Lafayette ; Messrs. Guillemin and de Billy, of 

the Foreign Office; M. Croiset, a well-known 

member of the Institute and Dean of the Sor- 
bonne; M. Lagrave, Commissioner-General of 

France to the St. Louis Exposition; and M. 

Hamar, sculptor of the Rochambeau statue. A 

group of high officers of the French army and 

navy were on board the battleship Gaulots, 
which arrived in the Chesapeake on May 20, and 
proceeded to Annapolis a few days later. The 
programme included visits and official hospitali- 
ties at Annapolis, Washington, West Point, 

New York, Newport, and Boston, the formal 

visit ending on June 1 with the sailing of the 

Gaulois for France. 


Business in the German Reichstag 

in @nany, had been dragging along at low ebb, 
with seldom a quorum in attendance, 

when, early in May, a recess was taken until 
June 3. Before adjournment the Chancellor, 
Count von Bilow, did his best to impress upon 
the house the necessity of ratifying the Brussels 
sugar convention for the abolition of-the system 
of bounty paying. That convention, and a bill 
for the corresponding change of the sugar-tax 
system, were duly referred to a committee. No 
marked progress has been made with the pending 
tariff bill. As a token of his good will, the Ger- 
man Emperor has issued a rescript which will re- 
sult in the abolition of that item in the German 
























M. WALDECK-ROUSSEAU. 


Imperial Constitution which gives to the Gov- 
ernor-General of Alsace-Lorraine special dicta- 
torial powers for public security. This is wel- 
come news in the provinces affected, where the 
clause in question was regarded as highly offen- 
sive. On May 14, the Emperor telegraphed to 
President Roosevelt his wish ‘‘to commemorate 
the visit of Prince Henry by a gift to the people 
of America.” ‘I intend,” he added, ‘to present 
a statue, in bronze, of Frederick the Great 
to the United States, to be erected in Washing- 
ton, on a place which you will kindly choose.” 
The President’s acceptance is conclusive without 
Congressional action, and it is expected that the 
statue will be placed in the grounds of the new 
army War College, to be erected on the reserva- 
tion of the Washington Barracks. The statue will 
be the work of Professor Uphues, who has already 
made one or two statues of the great Frederick. 
Probably the dedication of the Rochambeau statue 
was what suggested to William the idea of erect- 
ing at the American capital a monument to a 
German contemporary of George Washington. 


Northern Lue smaller countries of _northern 
European Europe have all had absorbing affairs 
Notes. of their own this year. The Dutch 
have been far more deeply interested in the South 
African situation than the English themselves, 
while the serious illness of Queen Wilhelmina 
for some time gave them cause for anxiety. For- 
tunately, the Queen is on the high way to recov- 
ery. The widespread Belgian strike,—which liad 
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no reference to industrial conditions, but was 
merely a workingmen’s demonstration against 
political conditions, —lasted only a few days. All 


parties were occupied with the parliamentary 
campaign as these pages were closed for the 
press. In Sweden there has also been a wide- 
spread agitation for universal suffrage. The 
question of electoral reform was taken up in the 
middle of May in both houses of Parliament. 
On the 15th, the Social Democratic party caused 
a strike on the Belgian plan to be made, to last 
only three days, and to be regarded as a demon- 
stration against the proposals of the existing 
Swedish ministry. In Denmark the question of 
the sale of the Danish Islands has continued to 
absorb a surprising amount of attention. The 
upper Danish house had refused to ratify the sale 
until the limited number of voters in the islands 
who select the Colonial Council had expressed 
themselves on the proposition. The lower 
Danish house insisted that the expression of the 
islands should take the form of a general vote of 
the inhabitants. In this proposition the Lands- 
thing, or upper house, concurred on May 16. 
This makes practically certain the transfer of the 
islands to the United States, but it delays the 
matter several months, and requires an extension 
of the time limit as fixed in the treaty. 


It has been a turbulent springtime in 
Russia, with rioting in the towns and 
peasant troubles in the country dis- 
tricts, and with Finland more than ever stirred 
up against the attempt to break down its old cus- 
toms and privi- 
leges. In the mid- 
dle of April the 
Minister of the In- 
terior, Sipiagin, 
was assassinated in 
St. Petersburg, 
and attempts were 
made upon the lives 
of other officials. 
The economic con- 
ditions of the coun- 
try have been de- 
plorable, and 
starving peasants 
were, last month, 
flocking into Mos- 
cow. ‘There is no 
sign that the present Czar contemplates any liber- 
alizing of institutions to meet the growing dissat- 
isfaction of the people. There is nothing of 
especial note in the external relations of the Rus- 
sian empire, excepting that the Manchurian treaty 
with China has finally been signed. Under the 


Dark Days 
in Russia. 
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THE CONFEDERATE MONUMENT IN ATHENS, GA. 


power reserved to protect her railway line, Russia 
will keep as many soldiers in Manchuria as she 
likes, and the process of Russianizing that great 
region will undoubtedly go steadily on. 


A year ago in these monthly notes 

eee the editor devoted a number of pages 
to an account and an interpretation of 

new and hopeful movements in popular education 
at the South. Those comments were rendered 
timely by several more or less closely related 
events, the most prominent of which was the 
holding of a widely-attended conference on the 
problems of Southern education at the charming 
educational and manufacturing community of 
Winston-Salem. Smaller and somewhat tenta- 
tive and experimental conferences in the same 
series had been previously held for three succes- 
sive years at Capon Springs, in the mountains on 
the dividing line between Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. The conference was held this year,—as 
our readers last month were apprised in advance, 
—at the town of Athens, Ga., which is the chief 
educational center of what is fast becoming one 
of the greatest agricultural and industrial States 
of the Union. Interest in education is by no 
means a new interest in the South, where well- 
sustained and well-attended colleges were rela- 
tively more numerous fifty years ago than in the 
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They explain that these poor 
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people are of good blood and 
origin. They show promptly 
and convincingly that they 
are at least much the largest 
body of people of pure old 
American stock now to be 
found in any part of the 
land. This fresh faith in the 
possibilities of the people 
comes at a time when wise 
leaders stand forth both in 
educational work and in poli- 
tics, ready to show, first, 
what education means as a 
vital and transforming fact 
in the community ; and to 
show, second, how and why 
the State owes it to all its 
children to see that they do 














A TYPICAL ATHENS MANSION, 


North. Thus the State University of Georgia 
at Athens celebrated its centenary last year, and 
the excellent school for young women at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., which gave its hospitality to 
last year’s Southern Educational Conference, has 
just now celebrated the hundredth anniversary 
of its founding by the Moravians. But if not a 
new interest, education is a marvelously revived 
and growing interest in the Southern States. It 
has begun to appeal to the best Southern thought 
as a great current question of statesmanship. 


The new movement for education in 
Faith in the Q 1c pn cae caianiice 
People, the South is not chiefly inspired by 
anxiety and fear arising 


not lack good educational 
opportunities. 


dala There was a time when the prevailing 
Neighborhood notion about education was that it 
tif. consisted solely in the acquiring of 
certain specific forms of knowledge, such as read- 
ing, spelling, writing, and a little arithmetic and 
geography. Education was not regarded as bear- 
ing any very vital relation to work or character. 
The new view of education is, of course, that it 
is an all-around training for the kind of life that 
each individual, however humble, ought to live 
in his neighborhood. Thus there has come to be 
“associated together in the minds of these new 
educational leaders such things as the improve- 
ment of rural schools, and the revival of farming 








from the prevalence of illiteracy in 
the rural districts, —although this has 
a good deal to do with it. It is, upon 
the whole, a movement of hope and 
confidence rather than one of alarm 
and dismay. It grows out of a large 
number of circumstances and condi- 
tions that give timeliness to an edu- 
cational campaign ; but at the bottom 
of it all is the belief of the South in 
itself, in its own people, in its great 
possibilities for progress and civiliza- 
tion, and in the right kind of educa- 
tion as an instrument of 
One never visits the South without 
finding that although there is a large 
population of ignorant and ill-condi- 


Feal 


tioned white people, the best white 


progress. 




















leaders believe thoroughly and heart- 
ily in these poorer brethren of theirs. 


THE LUCY COBB INSTITUTE, AT ATHENS. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 
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THE GEORGIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ATHENS. 


and of handicrafts; the improvement of moral 
conditions, and the growth of thrift and of 
wealth,—in general, the progress of the com- 
munity. The people of the South, to a far 
greater extent than those of the North, are liv- 
ing on the land rather than in towns. The best 
Southern towns are, in their own ways, like pro- 
gressive towns in the North and West, finding it 
possible to improve their schools and their gen- 
eral conditions. In most of them there is still a 
long distance between what is and what ought to 
be in educational conditions. But in the coun- 
try almost everywhere the schools and the neigh- 
borhood life are at a deplorably low ebb. |The 
schools, as a rule, are open for only five months 
in the year ; the schoolhouses, as a rule, are little 
better than cabins; and the teachers, as a rule, 
are not well prepared for their work. 


It is perceived that improvement must 
Whatistobe Heyin at several different points at 

the same time. More money must be 
raised by local taxation to provide schoolhouses, 
and especially to pay for a longer term of in- 
struction. More attention must be given to 
normal schools and other agencies for training 
teachers, so that when the better schoolhouses 
and the longer term of instruction have been se- 


cured, there may be the right kind of teaching. 
Nobody now understands these things as well as 
the Southern educators themselves who are lead- 
ing the new movement. Out of the annual 
Southern educational conferences there has grown 
a permanent organization under a group of men 
who constitute a body known as the Southern 
Education Board. This organization is making 
a remarkably thorough study of educational needs 
in nearly all of the Southern States, is in close 
contact with educational officials and institutions 
everywhere, and is rapidly assuming a position 
where it will be recognized as possessing a more 
intimate knowledge of conditions, men, means, 
and methods than any other organization that has 
ever attempted in the United States to cope with 
practical educational problems over an area larger 
than a single State. 


The president of this board and the 
a presiding officer of the annual con- 

ferences is Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of 
New York. He holds this position by the unan- 
imous and insistent demand of the Southern ed- 
ucators themselves, who have come to appreciate 
the breadth of his views and sympathies, his 
remarkable practical knowledge, his great admin- 
istrative ability, and his rare gifts of leadership. 
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Hitherto the most commanding personality in 
the conference has been Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
who was absent from this year’s meeting at 
Athens by reason of his appointment to represent 
the United States as special ambassador at the 
coming of age of the young King of Spain. In 
close relationship with the Southern Education 
Board is another organization which, in addition 
to the study of educational conditions in the 
South, is in a position to promote progress here 
and there by the judicious expenditure of money 
on the plan of helping at just the right moment 
where people are disposed to help themselves. 
The chairman of this group of men, known as 
the General Education Board, is Mr. William H. 
Baldwin, Jr., who, like several other of his asso- 
ciates, is also a member of the board of which 
Mr. Ogden is chairman. This board is giving 
especial attention to the problem of improving 
the country district schools. This year, as last, 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden took to the Southern Edu- 
cational Conference a large party as his personal 
guests, made up of people interested in one 
phase or another of educational work; and this 
company spent about two weeks in a tour which 
comprised visits at a number of institutions in 
Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. The 
demand of the convention at Athens was for the 
‘right kind of education for the children of both 
races alike, and there was entire harmony at 
every point in all the proceedings. No move- 
ment that kindled public enthusiasm was ever 
led by men who were farther from being mere 
dreamers or phrase-makers. Every element in 
this movement is practical. 
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Rear-Admiral Sampson, whose de- 
Some Obituary cline of health has been rapidly con- 

tinuing for a number of months, died 
at Washington on May 6, being sixty-two years 
old, and having served in the navy for more 
than forty years. He was the foremost officer in | 


the American navy, not merely in point of rank. 
but also in attainments and deserved fame. 
merit lay not so much 
in what he helped to 
do at the battle of 
Santiago as in the 


His 


| 
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THE LATE REAR-ADMIRAL WIL- 
LIAM T, SAMPSON, U.S. N. 








sum total of a career 
which had led the Gov- 
ernmentat Washington 
to know full well that 
it had in him an officer 
equal to any naval task 
or responsibility. In 
an article elsewhere we have reierred to the death 
of two eminent American writers, Bret Harte 
and Frank R. Stockton. The tragic death of a 
younger writer, Paul Leicester Ford, has cut 
short a career of gieat ver- 
satility and promise. ‘The 
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THE LATE ARCHBISHOP COR- 
RIGAN, OF NEW YORK. 














|] death’ of Archbishop Corri- 
; gan, of New York, has re- 
moved a figure of great emi- 
nence from the ecclesiastical 
world. The former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, J. Ster- 
ling Morton, of Nebraska, 
was a man of recognized 
worth, and for a long time 
an aggressive political writer 
and speaker. Potter Palmer 
has been identified with al- 
most the entire history of 
Chicago, and was one of the 
foremost of the country’s 
men of practical affairs. (ur 
list on pages 670 and 671 
contains the names of many 
other prominent persons who 

















THE NEW CARNEGIE LIBRARY AT TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. 


have died during the past 
month. 








Commander C. E. Borchgrevink. 


Prof. Robert T. Hill. 








Prof. Israel C. Russell. 


SCIENTISTS COMMISSIONED BY THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY TO VISIT MARTINIQUE AND REPORT ON THE VOL- 
CANIC ERUPTIONS THERE,—(See Page 686.) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From April 19 ta May 20, 1902.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


April 19.—The Senate passes the pure-food bill....The 
House passes the fortifications appropriation bill 
($6,562,455). 

April 21.—The Senate passes the river and harbor 
appropriation bill....The House begins consideration 
of the Military Academy appropriation bill. 

April 22.—The Senate begins debate on the Philip- 
pine civil government bill....The House passes the 
Military Academy appropiation bill. 

April 23.—The House considers the Senate amend- 
ments to the oleomargarine bill. 

April 24.—The House sends the oleomargarine bill to 
conference and begins consideration of the agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

April 26.—The Senate adopts a resolution providing 
for an investigation of the alleged control of the Cuban 
sugar crop and sugar lands in Cuba by the sugar trust. 

April 28.—The Senate sends the oleomargarine bill to 
the President for signature....The House sends the 
Chinese exclusion bill to the President for signature. 


April 29.—The Senate discusses the orders issued by 
Gen. Jacob Smith in Samar....The House passes a bill 
appropriating about $17,000,000 for public buildings. 


April 30.—The House passes the agricultural appro- 
priation bill and begins consideration of the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. 

May 2.—The House passes the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, the bill providing for diplomatic 
representation in Cuba, and the anti-conspiracy bill. 


May 5.—The Senate passes the sundry civil appropria- 


tion bill, with an amendment postponing the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition till 1904; Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.) 
defends the army in the Philippines against charges of 
brutality. 

May 7.—The House begins consideration of the bill to 
admit Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma to the 
Union. 

May 9.—The House passes the bill to admit Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 

May 10.—The Senate passes the army appropriation 
bill and a bill appropriating $100,000 for the relief of the 
Martinique sufferers. 

May 12.—The House increases the Senate appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for the Martinique sufferers to $200,000, 
and the Senate later concurs. 

May 13.—The Senate passes the agricultural appro- 
priation bill and adopts a resolution appropriating $500,- 
000 for the relief of West Indian volcano sufferers ; the 
conference report on the bill fordiplomatic and consular 
representatives in Cuba is adopted....The House begins 
consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 


May 14.—The Senate considers the fortifications ap- 
propriation bill. 

May 15.—The Senate passes the fortifications appro- 
priation bill and the bill providing for a Union rail- 
way station in the city of Washington....The House 
discusses alleged military atrocities in the Philippines. 


May 19.—The House passes the naval appropriation 
bill, amended so as to provide for the building of a ship 
of each class in Government yards instead of at private 
plants, and the bill providing for the eight-hour day on 
Government work done by private contractors. 






































THE ROCHAMBEAU STATUE AT WASHINGTON, 


(Unveiled on May 24.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


April 21.—The United States Supreme Court grants 
the application of the State of Washington for leave to 
bring suit to annul the Northern Pacific merger. 

April 22.—An order is issued at Washington, by di- 
rection of President Roosevelt, convening a court-mar- 
tial at Manila to try Gen. Jacob Smith on charges of 
cruelty in Samar. 

April 23.—Senator Beveridge makes the principal 
speech at the Indiana Republican State convention. 

April 24.—Attorney-General Knox announces his in- 
tention to proceed against the so-called beef trust.... 
Indiana Republicans nominate a State ticket. 

May 1.—William H. Moody succeeds John D. Long as 
Secretary of the Navy....President Roosevelt orders 
the trial by court-martial of Maj. Edwin F. Henn, ac- 
cused of administering the ‘ water cure” to Filipinos. 

May 5.—President Roosevelt nominates Frank P. 
Sargent to be Commissioner of Immigration. 

May 6.—Robert. A. Smith (Dem.) is elected mayor of 
St. Paul, Minn., by a plurality of more than 2,000 over 
Frank B. Doran (Rep.)....Atlantie City, N. J., adopts a 
new charter by a majority of 698.... Representative 
Joseph G. Cannon (Rep.) is nominated for Congress for 
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the sixteenth consecutive time by the Republicans of 
the Eighteenth [Illinois District. 

May 8.—Illinois Republicans endorse the candidacy 
of Representative A. J. Hopkins for the United States 
Senate. 

May 9.—President Roosevelt nominates Eugene F. 
Ware, of Kansas, for Commissioner of Pensions. 

May 14.—Lewis Nixon resigns the nominal leader- 
ship of Tammany Hall. 

May 19.—The grand jury at Toledo, Ohio, finds indict- 
ments for bribery against many city officials. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT--FOREIGN. 

April 19.—De Plehwe is appointed minister of the in- 
terior of Russia to succeed Sipiagin, assassinated by a 
student on April 15. 

April 22.—M. Vannov- 
sky, Russian minister of 
education, resigns.... 
The British House of 
Commons, by a vote of 
288 to 197, carries the 
budget proposal for a 
grain duty....Gen. Ra- 
mon Castillo is defeated 
and killed by Venezue- 
lan revolutionists. 

April 24.—Members of 
the British House of 
Commons consider the 
advisability of establish- 
ing a ministry of com- 
merce .... The Chilean 
ministry resigns. 

April 25.—The Italian 
Senate sustains the gov- 
ernment by a majority of five on domestic policy. 

April 27.—In the ballotings for members of the French 
Chamber of Deputies the ministerial party is success- 
ful.... M. Sanger is ap- 
pointed Russian minister 
of education .... Large 
meetings in Sweden de- 
mand universal suffrage. 

April 29.—British Lib- 
eral peers choose Earl 
Spencer as their leader. 

May 2.—In the British 
House of Commons, Mr. 
Balfour’s plan of proced- 
ure is approved. 

May 3.—Another serious 
revolt is reported in the 
southern part of Chi-li 
province, China ; it is said 
that 10,000 rebels are 
under arms. 











MRS. JOHN DENISON, 


(New president of the Federa- 
tion of Womens’Clubs, which 
held its biennial convention 
at Los Angeles, Cal.,in May.) 
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May 5.—Sefior Ramon 
Barros Luco is appointed 
Chilean minister of the in- 
terior .... The first Con-. 
gress of the Cuban repu!- 
lic assembles at Havana 

May 6.—Venezuelit 
troops are defeated in i 
attack on the town 


REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN C, 
WATSON, 


(Named by President Roose- 
velt as the naval represen- 
tative of the United States 
at the coronation of King 
Edward, in place of Cap- 
tain Clark, who declined 
the honor.) 

















Carupano, held by the revolutionists ; they lose 115 men 
killed and 210 wounded, 

May 7.—Irish Nationalists in the British House of 
Commons are defeated in an attempt to force a vote of 
censure of the Speaker by a vote of 398 to 63....Lord 
Salisbury addresses a meeting of the Primrose League. 

May 8.—The British educational. bill, which practi- 
cally abolishes school boards, passes second reading in 
the House of Commons. 

May 9.—The resignation of President Sam of Hayti is 
announced. 

May 11.—As a result of reballoting for members of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, the ministerialists 
gain nine seats. 

May 12.—Because of street-fighting at Port-au-Prince, 
the Haytian Congress adjourns and a provisional gov- 
ernment is formed under the presidency of ex-President 
Boisrond Canal. 

May 13.—In the British House of Commons, Sir Wil- 
liam Vernon-Harcourt’s amendment to the budget 
against the grain duty is defeated by a vote of 296 to 
188....Plans for new railroads are proposed in the 
Chilean Congress. 

May 16.—The question of the suffrage is debated in 
the Swedish Parliament; the government agrees to in- 
troduce a new suffrage bill in the Riksdag in 1904, 
based on proportionate elections ; universal suffrage is 
advocated in the Second Chamber. 

May 17.—The coronation of King Alfonso XIII. of 
Spain takes place at Madrid. 

May 20.—The Republic of Cuba is inaugurated under 
the presidency of Tomas Estrada Palma. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 


April 20.—Eight Bulgarians are killed by Turkish 
soldiers on the Bulgarian frontier. 

April 23.—The Danish upper house votes by a small 
majority to sell the Dan- 
ish West Indies to the 
United States....Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appoints 
Rear-Admiral John C., 
Watson as naval repre- 
sentative of the United 
States at the coronation 
of King Edward, in 
place of Capt. Charles E. 
Clark, who declines the 
honor. 

April 26.—The Em- 
peror of Austria names 
Prince Henry of Prussia 
as honorary admiral of 
the fleet....Five officers 
the United States 

cruiser Chicago are ar- 
rested at Venice, Italy, for causing a disturbance. 

April 28.—The American officers of the Chicago ar- 
rested at Venice for disturbing the peace are sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment. 

May 1.—The King of Italy pardons the imprisoned 
American officers of the Chicago at Venice. 

May 3.— President Roosevelt nominates H. Clay 
Evans, of Tennessee, to be consul-general at London. 























GEN. EDWARD 8S. BRAGG. 
(Consul-General at Havana.) on 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

































HON. HERBERT SQUIERS, FIRST UNITED STATES MINISTER TO 
THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA. 


(Mr. Squiers has had valuable diplomatic experience, having 
served three years at Berlin and four years at Peking, 
where he was secretary of the American legation during 
the Boxer uprising, and in that capacity made an honorable 
record.) 


May 5.—President Roosevelt nominates Herbert G. 
Squiers, of New York, to be Minister to Cuba, and 
Gen. Edward S. Bragg, of Wisconsin, to be consul- 
general at Havana..../ Ambassador Meyer delivers to 
the King of Italy a message from President Roosevelt, 
thanking the King for his courtesy in pardoning the 
officers of the Chicago at Venice. 

May 6.—The Danish Landsthing approves the propo- 
sal to submit the question regarding the sale of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States to a vote of 
the inhabitants of the islands. 

May 8.—The Salvador Arbitration Commission, 
appointed to settle American claims against the 
republic of Salvador, 
renders an opinion in 
favor of the American 
claimants for $573,178 
....-Brazil agrees to a 
prolongation of the 
commercial treaty 
with Italy till Decem- 
ber 31. 

May 9.— British, 
French, and German 
warships visit San José 
de Gautemala to en- 
force payment of 
loans. 

May 15.—The special 
envoys sent by the vari- 
nos nations to attend 





MR. THOMAS 


NAST. 


(The veteran cartoonist, re- 
cently appointed consul-gen- 
eral at Guayaquil, Ecuador). 
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the coronation of Alfonso 
XIII. of Spain are re- 
ceived in audience by the 
King and his mother, the 
Queen Regent .... Isth- 
mian canal agreements 
with Colombia, Nicara- 
gua, and Costa Rica are 
communicated to the 
United States Senate by 
Secretary Hay. 

May 20.—American 
military occupation of 
Cuba ceases, and the 
United States notifies 
the nations of the 
world of the establish- 




















THE LATE WILLIAM M’KINLEY 
OSBORNE. 
(Consul-General at London.) 


ment of a Cuban republic. 


DISASTERS AND FATALITIES. 


April 18.—Hundreds of lives are lost 
as a result of earthquake shocks in Que- 
zaltenango, Guatemala. 

April 29.—Severe earthquake shocks 
are felt in Iceland. 

May 1.—A tornado which sweeps over 
the City of Dacca, in India, and neigh- 
boring town destroys the lives of 416 
persons. 

May 3.—Fire destroys the village of 
Mit Gamr, on the right bank of the Da- 
nietta branch of the Nile; the bodies of 
61 of the inhabitants are recovered, and 
others are known to have been burned to 
death, while 80 persons are seriously 
injured. 

May 5.—An eruption of Mont Pelée, on 
the island of Martinique, W. L., frightens 
the inhabitants of the surrounding coun- 
try and does considerable damage. 

May 8.—An eruption of Mont Pelée, 
Martinique, wipes out of existence the 
city of St. Pierre, with all of its inhabi- 
tants, the shipping in the harbor, and 
those on board; 40,000 people perish 
within a few minutes....z An eruption 
of Souffriére, a volcano on the island of 
St. Vincent, B. W. I, causes great de- 
struction of property and the loss of 
probably 1,600 lives (see p. 676). 

May 12. — Explosions of naphtha at 
Sheraden, near Pittsburg, Penn., cause 
the deaths of 23 persons and serious injuries to more 
than 200 others. 

May 18.—A tornado at Goliad, Tex., kills 92 persons, 
injures 103, and causes a property loss approaching 
$1,000,000. 

May 19.—A mine explosion, caused by fire-damp, near 
Coal Creek; Tenn., results in the death of nearly 200 
miners. 

May 20.—Serious eruptions of Mont Pelée, Martinique, 
are again reported. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

April 20,-—The entire Market Street railway system of 
San Francisco is tied up by a strike of the conductors 
and motormen. 





THE LATE 


COMMODORE 
BERS, OF THE STEAMSHIP 
** DEUTSCHLAND.”’ 


April 26.—The strike of the Market Street railway 
employees, in San Francisco, comes to an end, the strik- 
ers gaining the increase of wages and shorter hours 
asked for. 

May 1.—The Directors of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, at St. Louis, approve the action of the execu- 
tive committee favoring postponement till 1904....The 
international exposition at Cork, Ireland, is opened. 

May 3.—The Fourth Infantry, U.S. A., storms and 
captures the Moro fort of the Sultan of Bayan, in Min- 
danao; the Americans lose one officer and seven men 
killed, and four officers and thirty-nine men wounded ; 
the Sultan of Bayan and 200 defenders of the fort are 
killed. 

May 7.—Lord Kitchener reports an important cap- 
ture of Boers near Lindley, Orange River Colony. 

May 8.—The agreements of a great Atlantic shipping 

combination are published in London. 

May 12.—All the coal mines of the an- 
thracite district of Pennsylvania are 
closed by the strike of the United Mine 
Workers. 

May 15.—Dr. Henry van Dyke is chosen 
moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in New York City....The 
anthracite coal miners decide in con- 
vention to make their strike permanent. 

May 20.—The French cruiser Gaulois, 
having on board the commission sent to 
take partin the unveiling of the Rocham- 
beau statue at Washington, arrives at 
Annapolis. 


OBITUARY. 


April 19.—Col. Charles Marshall, of 
Baltimore, an eminent lawyer and 
soldier, 72. 

April 20.—Francis R. Stockton, the 
well-known novelist, 68 (see page 698). 

April 22.—Gen. Egbert L. Viele, civil 
engineer and veteran of Mexican and 
Civil wars, 77....Mr. Phil. Morris, A. 
Les aA 

April 23.—Thomas Robertson, speaker 
of the Nova Scotia Legislature, 50. 

April 24.—Edwin H. Ewing, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a colleague of Daniel Web- 
ster in Congress, 92....George Speyer, 
banker, 
of Frank- 
fort, Ger- 
many, 66. 

April 25.— James At- 
well, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
president of National As- 
sociation of Union ex- 
Prisoners of War, 64. 


AL- 


April 26—Cardinal 
Agostino Riboldi, Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, Italy, 
68:....cRev. Dr: sGeW. 3 
Birch, well-known Pres- 
byterian minister, 65. 

April 27.—J. Sterling 
Morton, former Secretary 
of Agriculture, 70. 








THE LATE DR. WILLIAM TOD 
HELMUTH, 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


April 29.—William McKinley Osborne, United States 
Consul-General at London, 60....Commodore Adolf 
Albers, commander of the Deutschland, 59. 

May 1.—Gen. Sir William Olpherts, V. C., veteran of 
Lucknow, 78....Xavier Aymon de Montepin, French 
playwright and novelist, 78. 

May 2.—Congressman Amos J. Cummings, of New 
York, 60. 

May 3.—Dr. Benjamin Lord, a prominent New York 
dentist, 83. 

May 4.—Potter Palmer, of Chicago, 74....Congress- 
man Peter J. Otey, of Virginia, 62....Rev. William 
Rogers Terrett, D.D., dean of Hamilton College, N. Y., 53. 

May 5.—Archbishop Michael Augustine Corrigan, of 
New York, 63....Francis Bret Harte, the author, 66 (see 
page 698)....Associate Justice John Davis, of the United 
States Court of Claims, 50. 

May 6.—Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson, 62.... 
Congressman Joshua S. Salmon, of New Jersey, 62. 

May 8.—Paul Leicester Ford, the novelist, 37. 

May 9.—Dr. Henry Morton, President of Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., 65. 

May 10.—Ex-Governor Sebastian S. Marble, of Maine, 
85. 

May 11.—Gen. Charles H. T. Collis, veteran of the 
Civil War and prominent New York Republican, 64. 

May 13.—Walter N. Haldeman, prominent newspaper 
man and president of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
Company, 81. 

May 14.—Dr. William Tod Helmuth, the well-known 
homeopathic physician, of New York, 69. 

May 15.—Albert Gallatin Riddle, author, lawyer, and 
ex-Congressman from Ohio, 86....Justice Andrew C. 
Bradley, of the District of Columbia Supreme Court, 58. 

May 18.—Bishop William Taylor, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 81. 

May 20.—Edwin Lawrence Godkin, for many years 
editor of the New York Evening Post, 71. 
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THE LATE PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


(The city of New York was inexpressibly shocked, on May 
8. by the news that the well-known novelist and historical 
writer, Paul Leicester Ford, had been shot and killed by 
his own brother, Malcolm Ford, who had immediately 
taken his own life. Mr. Paul Ford was the author of ** The 
Honorable Peter Stirling,” ** The Story of an Untold Love,” 
** Janice Meredith,” ** The True George Washington,” and 
many works less known to the general public.) 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


this month: American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at Pittsburg, on June 28-July 38 ; 
American Congress of Tuberculosis, at New York, on 
June 2-4; American Climatological Association, at Cor- 
onado, Cal.,on June2; American Neurological Society, 
New York, on June 5-7 ; American Laryngological, Rhi- 
nological, and Ortological Societies, at Washington, on 
June 2-4; American Institute of Homeopathy, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on June 17-21; International Hahnemannian 
Association, at Chicago, on June 24-26; American 
Surgical Association, at Albany, N. Y., on June 3-5; 
Military Surgeons Association, at Washington, D. C., 
on June 5-7; American Medical Association at Sara- 
toga, N. Y., on June 10-13; National Eclectic Medical 
Association, at Milwaukee, Wis., on June 17-19; Ameri- 
can Dental Society, at Grand Rapids, Mich., on June 
9-11; American Orthopedic Association, at Philadel- 
phia, on June 5-7; American Medico-Psychological As- 
sociation, at Montreal, Quebec, on June 17-21 ; Ameri- 
can Library Association, at} Boston, on June 14; 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, at Great 


T HE following conventions have been announced for 


Barrington, Mass., on June 18-21; National League 
of American Press Clubs, at Boston, on June 25-29; 
New York University Convocation, at Albany, June 
30-July 1; Society for Promoting Engineering Educa- 
tion, at Pittsburg, Pa., on June 27-28; National Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, at Sioux Falls, S. D., on June 
17-18 ; Codperative Congress at Lewiston, Me., June 20 ; 
National Provident Union Congress, at Bridgeport, 
Conn., on June 3; Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
General Assembly, at Toronto, Ontario, on June 11; 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in America, 
at Asbury Park, N. J., on June 4; Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, at Syracuse, N. Y., on 
June Young Women’s Christian Association 
Southern Conference, at Asheville, N. C., on June 13-23 ; 
Conference of Secretaries of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of North America, at Mountain Lake 
Park, Md., on June 11-15; Young Men’s Christian 
Association Student Conferences, at East Northfield, 
Mass., June 27-July 6; at Lake Geneva, Wis., June 
20-29, and at Asheville, N. C., June 14-22; International 
Sunday-school Convention, at Denver, on June 26-30. 
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VARIOUS CARTOON COMMENTS. 
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OFF COMES HIS COAT 
President Palma will now proceed to ‘saw wood.” 


From the Journal (Minneapolis), 


A DREAM OF EMPIRE. 


When they own it all.—From the Journal (New York). 
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RATHER SHAKY. JOHN Buti: “’Ang hit! ’E won’t ’urt yer.” 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 





VARIOUS CARTOON COMMENTS. 


WAITING. oF 
From the Herald (Boston). 
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ConGREss: ‘* That’s a very steep hill. Permit me to relieve you of this.”’—From the Herald (New York). 
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There was a young fellow of Niger, 
Took a ride on the back of a Tiger. 
They returned from the ride, 
With the young man outside 
And a bump on the head of the Tiger. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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THE STRONG MAN. 


PROFESSOR HICKS-BEACH (to the audience): ‘**Mr. Bull 
will now lift the enormous weight of nearly two hundred 
million pounds.”’—-From Punch (London), 


PEACE: “I wonder if there will be a place for me at the 
coronation ?’*—From Punch (London). 


VACCINATING THE TRUSTS. 


Give the doctor time; his patient has alot of arms that 
need attention. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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THE ONLY WAY. 
‘*LET DOWN THOSE BARS!” 


Knock out the prop and down he goes. 
From the World (New York). 


From the Journal (New York). 
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PLENTY OF CHICKS ALREADY. WHY NOT HATCH OUT A FEW 
MORE DUCKS? 


(News Item: Washington, May 7.— The Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs yesterday completed the army appro- 
priation bill. Increases recommended by the committee JOHN BULL’S GREAT CORONATION VAUDEVILLE SHOW. 
bring the total appropriation made by the bill up to about — (Uncle Sam, the champion decorator, in his wonderful light- 
100,000,000. ) ning act of painting the Stars and Stripes on everything 
(From the Tribune (Minneapolis). in sight.)—From the American and Journal (New York). 























ST. PIERRE, MARTINIQUE,—MONT PELEE TO THE LEFT. 


THE WEST INDIAN DISASTER. 


BY W J McGEE. 


Vice-President, National Geographic Society ; Ethnologist-in-Charge, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
p large, zy 


A CATASTROPHE has befallen, the most 

appalling in the history of the western 
hemisphere. A mountain exploded ; the earth 
quaked and the sea shivered over thousands of 
square miles; a gale of noxious gas, carrying a 
rain of fire and a hail of red-hot rock, fell on a 
city and consumed it, while thousands and tens 
of thousands of men, women, and children were 
choked or charred in the quickest holocaust of 
history. 

Such, in a word, is the story of the supposedly 
dead volcano of Mont Pelée, Martinique, in its 
revival on the morning of May 8, 1902. 

The most appalling chapter in the chronicles 
of the western hemisphere, the outbreak of Mont 
Pelée, seems to have been second only to that of 
Krakatoa in explosive violence in the written 
history of the world. Nor was the catastrophe 
confined to a mountain and a city, or even to an 
island: the towns and villages of northern Mar- 
tinique were devastated or utterly destroyed as 
far southward as Fort de France, while the scant 
400 square miles of the whole island were at once 
shaken from below and showered from above with 
uncounted tons of hot rock-powder, scorching 
what it touched, and desolating the tropical lux- 


uriance of one of the fairest among the gems of 
the Antilles. At the same time the Vulcanian 
spasm thrilled afar through subterranean nerves 
and stirred into sympathetic resurrection other 
long-dead voleanoes ; and one of these, —La Soutf- 
friére, on the island of St. Vincent, over a hun- 
dred miles away,—sprang into baleful activity, 
poured out vast sheets of viscid lava, showered 
land and sea with its own scorching rock-powder, 
devastated another gem in the Antillean neck- 
lace, and slew its thousands. 

The vigor of such volcanic outbursts as those 
of Martinique and St. Vincent, and the vastness 
of their products, are beyond realization. The 
governor of Barbados, Sir Frederick Hodgson, 
estimates that ‘two million tons of volcanic 
dust’ fell on his island, which is 110 miles from 
La Souffriére, and still farther from Mont Pelée ; 
if there are two cubic yards of filling to the aver- 
age linear yard of railway, this mass would 
suffice to build a railway embankment from 
Washington to Boston ; and if the ratio of rock- 
fall on the 166 square miles of Barbados be re- 
garded as representative of the 50,000 square 
miles of distribution measured by the radius 
from either vent to this island, the volume would 
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approach that of all the railway embankments 
built in the United States during our great half- 
century of railway history. Of course, the esti- 
mate is of little worth as a measure; it may 
well be that Barbados lay in the line of air-drift 
and received more than its share of rock-fall ; 
yet any quantitative estimate helps the mind to 
realize the magnitude of the Antillean spasm in 
a single one of its many aspects. ‘The rock-laid 
record of earth-making recounts unnumbered 
catastrophes during past ages incomparably 
greater than this of Martinique to-day ; written 
history records several of comparable magnitude; 
and all these records serve to open the mind to 
the immensity of earth-making forces. Old 
Earth is aging still ; the eon of inorganic tumult 
is ended, the era of lowly vitality is past, and 
the sun of the day, marked by the advent of 
mind-led man as an earth-shaping power, is well 
risen ; yet when Mont Pelée fires a salute to La 
Souffriére and La Souffriére responds in kind, 
the detonation is as of all the gunpowder ever 
burned, and the charge is countless billions of 


tons of rock shot miles high,—a charge compara- 
ble with all the bullets and bombs and solid shot 
from all the smoke-grimed muzzles of the world 
since gunpowder was invented. 

The Antillean disaster appalls the world and 
reminds mankind of its feebleness in the face of 
earth-making forces ; yet no earlier catastrophe 
ever indicated so clearly the waysin which human 
power is rising into dominance over lower nature. 
St. Pierre was planted in the pathway from Mont 
Pelée to the sea with no more forethought than 
that of the spider who spins her web across thie 
railway track; no higher wisdom than that of 
the dwellers in Pompeii, two millenniums ago ; 
the penalty of thoughtlessness has been paid 
again, as often before; and while the increment 
of human wisdom with each lesson of untoward 
experience may be small, it is sure—and here- 
after the enlightened folk of all the world will 
fear the voleano more than did the foolish virgins 
of Pompeii and St. Pierre. Nor was ever such 
lesson so well conned; for in this new century 
the news of the disaster rings the earth in a few 
hours, and is read by a full 
third of all humanity, while 
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the catastrophes of the last 
millennium were known only 
in their own provinces. Even 
this is but a small part of the 
tale of the strength of grow- 
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ing humanity. When earlier 
volcanoes belched destruc- 
tion, the bonds of weaker hu- 
manity were broken, and each 
fleeing sufferer thought only 
of self,—save as the mother 
instinctively clung to her off- 
spring or the aged servant 
supported his master, after 
the habit of years; but to- 





day the strong succor the 
weak, the sound support the 
wounded, and those having 
food share with the starving, 
so that most victims lying 
near the border line of de- 
struction aresaved. Had the 
Antilles been populated 
densely as to-day before swift 
ships and railways and cables 
were made, and had Mont 
Pelée erupted then, the direct 
destruction would have been 
followed by famine,—as it 
was always in olden time,— 
and the measure of human 

















THE ISLAND OF MARTINIQUE, 


suffering and death would 
have been three or five times 
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THE MARKET PLACE AT WATER FRONT, ST. PIERRE, 


greater than that of her dark fortnight; had 
the disaster occurred before the growth of that 
human feeling which prompts neighboring na- 
tions to share their abundance with every suffer- 
ing people, starvation would have slain more 
than the burning gases and hot rock-powder ; 
in earlier days sailors surviving sea-quakes in 
doomed harbors strove solely for personal escape, 
perhaps chopping off the fingers of clinging 
hands, as is of record, while to-day human sen- 
timent is of such intensity that the half- wrecked 
vessels in the roadstead of St. Pierre were devoted 
to rescue despite the stress of suffering and deadly 
danger. 

In these days of large humanity heroism is 
become common; yet it is not so common as to 
dim the brilliant record of officers and crews of 
La Suchet, Potomac, Valkyrian, and other ves- 
sels caught in the fire-storm of St. Pierre. The 
strengthening solidarity of mind led mankind is 
not yet so well grown as to warrant pitting hu- 
man strength against earth-making forces ; yet 
it does point the ways of avoiding disaster and 
alleviating its consequences, just as surely as ex- 
‘periences of primal men led to the conquest of 
beast and plant, soil and quarry, fire and metal, — 
we have not yet harnessed Vulcan, but we are 
mastering his ways and measuring his strength. 


It is the lesson of Martinique that not even the 
island can live unto itself; her volcano shakes 
and stones the earth-face for scores and hundreds 
of miles, and engenders or awakens other volca- 
noes ; the cause of her disaster is to be sought in 
agencies affecting vast expanses of world-surface 
and long ages of world-growth ; and the conse- 
quence of her catastrophe is to bring the leading 
nations and peoples of the earth into closer kin- 
ship than ever before. No longer may Marti- 
nique be considered apart from her neighbors. 


PELEE AND ITS RECORD. 


The culminating crest of Martinique is—or 
was—a massive cone about 4,500 feet high, 
rising almost abruptly from the sea, pitted at the 
tip with a deep crater holding a pond of fresh 
water. The mass was called La Montagne, 
Morne Pelée, Pelée Peak, etc., hereafter it will 
be known by the term crystallized through the 
power of the press, Mont Pelée. Like all the 
greater eminences of the Lesser Antilles, it is a 
product of volcanic activity during earlier geo- 
logic periods—probably beginning in or about 
cretaceous time, culminating about the middle 
tertiary, and declining, with occasional spas- 
modic renewals, during the latter ages. Its 
written history was well summarized in 1887 by 
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its most sympathetic student, Lafcadio Hearn : 


... Is the great volcano dead? . . . Nobody knows. 
Less than forty years ago it rained ashes over all the 
roofs of St. Pierre ;—within twenty years it has uttered 
mutterings. For the moment, it appears to sleep; and 
the clouds have dripped into the cup of its highest 
crater till it has become a lake, several hundred yards 
in circumference. The crater occupied by this lake— 
called *‘ L’Etang,” or ‘‘ The Pool ”—has never been active 
within human memory. There are others,—difficult 
and dangerous to visit because opening on the side of a 
tremendous gorge; and it was one of these, no doubt, 
which has always been called La Souffriére, that rained 
ashes over the city in 1851. * 

All the roofs, trees, balconies, awnings, pavements, 
were covered with a white layer of ashes. The same 
shower blanched the roofs of Morne Rouge, and all the 
villages about the chief city,—Carbet, Fond-Corré, and 
Au Précheur ; also whitening the neighboring country ; 
the mountain was sending up columns of smoke or 
vapor; and it was noticed that the Riviére Blanche, 
usually of a glaucous color, ran black into the sea like 
an outpouring of ink, staining its azure fora mile. A 
committee appointed to make an investigation, and 
prepare an official report, found that a number of rents 
had either been newly formed, or suddenly become 
active, in the flank of the mountain (p. 261). 

This trifling eruption,—now fifty-one years 
ago,—was one of the disasters in the history of 
the moribund volcano, chiefly since it strength- 


*** Two Years in the French West Indies,” 1890, p. 260. 





ened a groundless sense of security among the 
inhabitants of St. Pierre,—indeed, it would seem 
probable that it was this episode more than any 
other cause that misguided the judgment of the 
late governor of Martinique when he and his 
commission checked the evacuation of city and 
roadstead just before the last outbreak. 

For nearly fifteen years after Lafcadio Hearn’s 
visit, Mont Pelée continued to sleep; then the 
giant awoke, at first gradually, but with a final 
start of terrible strength and suddenness. The 
story of the movement has been well told to the 
world in many languages; it need not be re- 
peated, but may be summarized in a few sen- 
tences suggesting physical features and sequences. 

About the middle of April of the present year 
the inhabitants of Martinique and passing sea- 
farers began to note the appearance of ‘‘smoke” 
about the crest of the mountain; and within a 
few days the report spread that Mont Pelée was 
in an ugly mood,. The smoky columns and clouds 
increased at intervals, and anxiety deepened both 
at St. Pierre and Fort de France; but as the 
days went by without other manifestations, ap- 
prehension faded. On May 5, detonations were 
heard and a tremor shook St. Pierre, while a 
mass of mud was violently erupted from the old 
crater. The indications are that this eruption 














COUNTRY ROAD, SHOWING VILLAS BETWEEN ST. PIERRE AND MORNE ROUGE. 
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STREET SCENE IN ST. PIERRE, MARTINIQUE, 


was occasioned by the rise of viscous lava, ac- 
companied by steam and other gases attending 
its formation, probably through the old vent, in 
sufficient quantity and with sufficient violence to 
blow the lake out of the ancient crater and va- 
porize the water. Portions of the lava were ap- 
parently blown into dust by the flashing into 
steam of water imprisoned in its interstices, after 
the manner of voleanic ejecta generally ; and 
this material (better called “Japilli” than “ashes ’’) 
hastened condensation of the aqueous vapor in 
the air already overcharged by the addition of 
that cast-up from the lake. ‘he consequence 
was a shower of mud, apparently of limited ex- 
tent. Some of the accounts indicate that the 
greater part of this mud was not vomited into 
the air, but that it welled up in such wise as to 
fill and overflow the old crater, and send _ scald- 
ing streams down the gorges seaming the rugged 
sides of Mont Pelée; one of these flooded a 
sugar factory and enveloped a score or more of 
the employees ; others mingled with the rivers, 
converting them into hot» and muddy torrents, 
varrying destruction down their channels to the 
sea. This eruption seems to have been typical 
of mild voicanic activity ; coming at the end of 
a series of diminishing outbreaks, it might prop- 
erly have been interpreted as a dying spasm ; 
but coming at the end of a half-century’s repose 
of a mighty volcanic mass, it would better have 
been viewed as aharbinger. Yet the memory of 
"51 was strong; and it was the judgment of gov- 
ernor and commission that the danger was over. 





So matters rested, with Pe- 
lée still grumbling, until the 
evening and night of May 7, 
when the black vapor-clouds 
and subterranean groanings 
grew more terrifying ; but it 
was too late to escape before 
another day. Throughout 
this interval, as before, and 
especially during the erup- 
tion of May 5, the subterra- 
nean mutterings were supple- 
mented by aérial thunderings 
due to the escape of steam 
and other gases from the 
crater into high layers of the 
atmosphere and consequent 
electrical disturbances ; and 
officers and men on vessels, 
not only lying at anchor in 
the harbors of the island, but 
pursuing their accustomed 
courses through neighboring 
waters, noted the unusual 
clouds, observed that decks 
and clothing caught a slimy mud from passing 
showers, and were impressed by the heat and 
unusual smell of the air,—these observations 
merely indicating the extent of the atmospheric 
disturbances accompanying the slight eruption. 

About 7:50 a.m. on May 8 came the great 
shock, of which that of May 5 was the precursor ; 
and within ten minutes St. Pierre and the smaller 
towns of Martinique were in ruins. Few wit- 
nesses were left to describe the event, and the 
accounts of these vary so widely as to require 
interpretation through the testimony of other 
witnesses of similar eruptions elsewhere. Briefly, 
it seems evident that the lava mass, of which the 
uppermost portion exploded on May 5, had con- 
tinued to rise in the vent after the temporary 
shock due to the recoil of the initial explosion, 
and that by the morning of May 8 it had reached 
such a height in the throat as to find relief from 
the stupendous pressure of the lower earth-crust. 
Coming up with the high temperature of subter- 
ranean depths, the mass was, like other rocks in 
a state of nature, saturated with water held in 
liquid state by the pressure, and charged with 
other mineral substances ready to flash into gas 
or to oxidize on contact with the air; and these 
more volatile materials, being of less density than 
the average,,were more abundant in the upper 
portions of the mass. 

As the viscid plug of red-hot rock forced its 
way upward, the mighty mountain travailed, the 
interior rocks were rent, and the groaning and 
trembling were conveyed through the outer strata 
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THE FISHING VILLAGE, LA GRAND ANSE, ON THE NORTHEAST COAST OF MARTINIQUE, 


to the surface and strange shakings of the shores 
and quiverings of the sea marked the approach 
of the culmination. Then the plug passed above 
the zone of rock-pressure great enough to com- 
press steam into water whatsoever the heat,—and 
with this relief the liquid flashed into steam and 
the superheated rock-matter into gases, while 
the unoxidized compounds leaped into flame and 
smoke as they caught the oxygen of the outer air. 
The lava was probably acidic, 
and hence highly viscous ; 
and when the imprisoned 
droplets of water expanded, 
they formed bubbles, or vesi- 
cles, often much larger than 
the volume of rock-matter ; 
doubtless some of this matter 
remains in the form of vesicu- 
lar pumice ; but unquestion- 
ably immense quantities were 
blown completely into frag- 
ments representing the walls 
of the bubbles and the an- 
gular spicules and thicken- 
ings between bubbles. Of 
these fragments lapilli, or so- 
called voleanic ashes, con- 
sists ; and the Mont Pelée ex- 
plosion was so violent that 
much of the matter was dust- 
fine, and drifted hundreds of 
miles before it settled from 


the upper air to the sea or land below. When 
the imprisoned water burst into steam, the 
heavier gases were evolved, also with explosive 
violence; and while the steam shot skyward, 
carrying lapilli in vast dust-clouds, these gases 
rolled down the slopes, burning (at least in part) 
as they went ; and at the same time the heavier 
lava fragments, together with rock-masses torn 
from the throat of the crater by the viscid flood, 














ENTRANCE TO LHE FAMOUS BOTANICAL GARDENS AT ST. PLERRE. 
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Photo by Edwin Ives. 




















BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF MORNE ROUGE, MARTINIQUE. 


were dropped for miles around. It seems proba- 
ble, although the dispatches fail to tell the whole 
story, that the entire top of Mont Pelée was 
blown into vapor, dust, and flying fragments by 
the force of the explosion ; while the shock was 
such that the earth trembled, that some shores 
were lifted and others submerged, that the sea- 
bottom was deformed, and that a tidal wave was 
produced high enough to careen the vessels lying 
in the roadstead of St. Pierre and already fired 
by the burning gases and hot rock-hail. Both 
press dispatches and physical principles indicate 
that it was the debacle of burning gas that con- 
sumed St. Pierre even before the red-hot rocks 
reached the roofs and balconies. 

Meantime the aérial disturbance was marked 
by electrical discharges, with continuous peal of 
thunder and glare of lightning, while portions of 
the hot rock-powder were washed down from the 
clouds by scalding rains. The heat of millions 
of tons of red-hot lava and of the earth-rending 
explosion, as well as of the burning gases, fell on 
Martinique ; green things crumbled to black pow- 
der, dry wood fell into smoke and ashes, clothing 
flashed into flame, and the very bodies of men 
and beasts burst with the fervent heat. Such, in 
brief, were the evil events of Pelée and St. Pierre 
for May 8; and the testimony is that of physical 


law no less than of surviving witnesses, both the 
heroes of the harbor and their half-burned protéyeés, 

Of the vast volume of rock-matter shot into 
the air, some was estimated by observers to have 
risen seven miles,—and this estimate is more 
probably too low than in excess,—and while 
most was probably dropped within twenty to fifty 
miles, great quantities were carried by air-cur- 
rents eastward far beyond Barbados, northward 
to Antigua and Barbuda, westward to Jamaica, 
and southward to Grenada,—7. e., over an ocean 
of perhaps a hundred thousand square miles,— 
though only a part of the returns are in. ‘lhe 
detonations were audible scores of miles away, 
and the earth tremors were felt throughout all of 
the lesser Antilles from which reports have been 
received. There are many indications that these 
-arthquakes were consequent on the vulcanism, 
and in no way antecedents of the outburst ; thus, 
while the recent Guatemalan earthquake was 
recorded by seismoscopes in Washington, Bualti- 
more, and even Toronto, there are no seismic 
records of Martinique’s eruption in the United 
States,—though magnetic disturbances were noted 
at Cheltenham, Md., and Baldwin, Kan., at 7:53 
and 7:55 a.M., respectively (St. Pierre time), 
by observers connected with the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
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ST. VINCENT AND LA SOUFFRIERE,. 


The British island of St. Vincent, like the 
French island of Martinique, culminates north- 
ward in a mountain mass of volcanic origin ; its 
multiple crusts are remnants of ancient craters, 
the highest point just above 4,000 feet in altitude, 
the rim of the largest crater reaching 3,500 feet, 
with the rim of the «‘ New” (1812) crater aver- 
aging still higher; yet the great crater pits the 
crest down to the level of a broad lake less than 
2,000 feet above sea-level. Nearly the entire 
fsurface of the island is a labyrinth of mornes 
(dead volcanoes) and necklike protuberances of 
former volcanic vents, with gorges and ridges 
produced by erosion of volcanic material, the 
whole once matted with tropical vegetation and 
still largely in a state of nature. In geologic 
history the island is a replica of Martinique ; so 
far as written history is concerned it is still 
poorer than the northerly neighbor. In the 
early centuries of western settlement, the great 
cones of La Souffriére were deemed a dead vol- 
cano, despite rare ruinblings and occasional pil- 
lars of cloud rising from the crest ; but in 1811- 
13, when the entire Mississippi valley was shaken 
by the New Madrid earthquake, La Souffriére 
responded with an outburst which devastated 
settlements, destroyed extensive forests, and dis- 
tributed dust over an area of thousands of square 
miles extending eastward beyond Barbados. The 
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spasm was long supposed to mark the close of 
the New Madrid earthquakes ; and though this 
is hardly true (the lower Mississippi tremors con- 
tinued for decades with diminishing vigor), La 
Souffriére then rested ;—there is no record that 
her quiet was disturbed by the petty outburst of 
Mont Pelée in 1851. 

On May 8 La Souffriére awoke again. The 
accounts are vague or conflicting as to the hour 
and as to the precise nature of the initial and 
later throes ; yet it would appear, from the bur- 
den of the testimony, that the outbreak quickly 
succeeded that of Pelée. Apparently, too, the 
extravasation of rock-matter, both of liquid and 
lava, exceeded that of the northern neighbor ; 
yet the indications are that the explosion was 
feebler, and that the formation of gases was 
proportionately less abundant. Lapilli are re- 
ported to cover the entire island to depths rang- 
ing from an inch or more to several feet, several 
roofs,—like those of Pompeii of old,—being 
crushed in by the weight; the estimates of 
human mortality ranged from a few hundreds in 
the early reports to over two thousand, and were 
afterward slightly reduced, while the destruc- 
tion of property seems to have been relatively 
greater than on Martinique. So far as the ac- 
counts of the two outbursts go, they indicate 
that the Pelée eruption was primarily an ex- 
plosion due to the flashing of water and other 
gases on relief from pressure, with attendant 
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heat and meteorologic disturbances, followed by 
a limited and quiet outflow of lava from the 
deeper and drier portion of the lava plug ; but 
that the upwelling lava of Souffriére was in some 
way nearer equilibrium,— perhaps drier, per- 
haps cooler, perhaps from less depth and pressure, 
—and hence poured out in broad sheets of viscid 
rock-matter, likened by some observers to burning 
sealing-wax. In any event, it is worth noting 
that the ebullition,—and all vuleanism may be 
likened to boiling,—of St. Vincent was less vio- 
lent than that of Martinique ; and this fact yields 
a shadow of warrant for a more hopeful outlook 
for the southerly island, with its quieter volcano. 
Such, in brief, is the record of La Souffriére 
on May 8,—a record that would have appalled 
the nations had it not been eclipsed by the 
ghastly tale of Mont Pelée and St. Pierre. 


THE CONTRAST OF KRAKATOA, 


Tn olden times the voleano,—like famine, war, 
and pestilence,—played a leading réle in the drama 
of human life, largely because of primeval short- 
sight, fatalism, and inability to rise above envi- 
ronment, partly because primal man borrowed fire 
from Vulean, and clung long unto his shrine; so 
the earlier pages of written history are sprinkled 
with vague, or mythical, or fanciful records of 
vuleanism,—and Vesuvius, Etna, Stromboli, 
Hecla, Caracas, and other names of volcanoes 
are still household words. During later cen- 
turies men have drifted away from voleano-rid- 
den regions, and the specter of the mountain of 
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fire has shrunken; yet the most impressive ex- 
ample of volcanic activity in the annals of men 
was witnessed less than a generation ago. 

In 1885, Krakatoa, an inconspicuous cone,— 
overlooking the Strait of Sunda,—exploded much 
like Mont Pelée of late, but with far vaster violence. 
The detonation was audible a thousand miles 
away, the attendant earthquake was felt halfway 
round the globe (if not, indeed, thi ugh its 
diameter to the antipodes), the atmospheric 
waves passed twice or thrice round the earth, 
and the finer lapilli burdened the upper air of the 
inhabited world for weeks or months, producing 
peculiar refractive effects known partly as ‘red 
sunsets ;’’ the local displacement of material de- 
formed both land and sea-bottom so profoundly 
as to change the map over hundreds of square 
miles ; and the mortality was estimated at from 
30,000 to 100,000 humans. Within recent 
years Bogoslof has risen out of the sea in the 
Aleutian chain, Kilauea has sent forth successive 
lava-flows, and many other volcanoes have testi- 
fied to the power of earth-making agency : all 
of these seem to pale before Mont Pelée, —at least 
in respect to explosive violence,—yet Pelée is but 
a pygmy beside Krakatoa. 

GENESIS 


OF THE VOLCANO. 


As pointed out by Powell, vuleanism is one of 
the stages in a normal cycle of continent growth. 


{ 


The first stage is that of loading,—7.e., o! 
cumulation of sedimentary masses,—as at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, the Amazon, and other 


ac- 








THE WEST INDIAN DISASTER. 


great rivers ; the second stage may be called that 
of baking (tumefaction would be a more specific 
term,—“ rise of the isoyotherms ” has been used) 
by the conduction of earth heat from the hot in- 
terior upward through the sediments, which are 
thereby indurated, and sometimes. crumpled and 
metamorphosed ; the third stage is that of uplift, 
partly through the expansion consequent on heat- 
ing from below; the fourth stage is that of un- 
loading,—?.e., degradation by rains and rivers 
when the former sediments are lifted above sea- 
level to again become dry land; and the final 
stage is vulcanism, or extravasation of the hot 
rock-matter of the depths partially relieved from 
pressure by the unloading. Recognition of this 
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those of absolute safety from such visitations 
may be mapped with confidence. It must be 
said that within regions or provinces suitably 
placed for voleanic activity prevision fails ; no 
geologist would be warranted in predicting the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of outbreaks from 
Vesuvius, or Krakatoa, or Kilauea, or from any 
part of the Antillean and Aleutian chains, during 
any particular year or century; yet there are 
large portions of every continent in which the 
prediction of non-occurrence during any year, 
century, or millennium would be absolutely safe. 

The principles summed in the cycle may be 
expressed roughly in the general statement that 
the regions of volcanic activity are regions of 
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cycle has done much to systemize and simplify 
knowledge concerning the causes and origin of 
volcanoes, 

Naturally, a theme that has already filled vol- 
umes, and is destined to fill series of tomes, may 
not be exhausted in a paragraph ; but it is essen- 
tial to observe that, as indicated by the succes- 
sion of stages, the seat of volcanic activity is not 
at or near the surface of the earth, or within 
reach of open fissures, but at a depth of miles, a 
depth at which rock pressure closes all openings 
save the smallest ; it is also essential to note that, 
as indicated by the same cycle, the distribution 
of voleanoes on the earth-surface is not fortui- 
tous, but is governed by laws of such definiteness 
that the regions of possible voleanic activity and 


rapid erosion, particularly when these are adjacent 
to regions of rapid sedimentation. Now, when 
this generalization is applied to the Antillean re- 
gion it appears to fail; for while the Mississippi 
and the Orinoco and the Amazon are pouring 
their cubic miles of sediment into adjacent seas, 
the region of the Lesser Antilles is not undergo- 
ing erosion (or unloading) save from the rela- 
tively small insular masses, themselves mainly of 
voleanic origin ; yet a glance at the geologic his- 
tory of the Americas shows not only that the dis- 
crepancy is apparent rather than real, but that it 
is of no small significance as an indication of the 
course of volcanic activity in ages yet to come. 
For the whole Antillean region, including that of 
the Bahamas on the north, is a drowned conti- 
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nent, uplifted during a long-passed period (some- 
thing like midway back in geologic time as com- 
monly measured), in which the unloading and 
attendant vulcanism culminated probably in cre- 
aceous or tertiary time, in which general subsid- 
ence is now in progress, and in which the surviving 
volcanoes are but pygmy remnants of a titanic 
tribe. Of course the decadence of vulcanism in 
this region is measured by time-units far exceed- 
ing the span of human history ; yet it were not 
wholly bootless to note that, so far as this region 
is concerned, the promise is for the decadence 
rather than for the rejuvenescence of those 
mighty forces prociaimed of late by Mont Pelce 
and La Souffriére. 

In the domain of science each new experience 
adds to the sum of organized knowledge ; and 
even such catastrophes as those of Martinique 
and her neighbors bring some profit to mankind. 
Krakatoa was a revelation of the littleness of the 
world, of the close interrelation of the continents ; 
the Charleston earthquake of 1886, as discussed 
by Dutton, revealed for the first time the laws 
and rates of transmission of earth-tremors, and 
yielded a better estimate of the depth of the in- 
itial disturbance (ten or twelve miles beneath the 
surface) than any earlier catastrophe ; and there 
is promise that the Antillean cloud will show a 
silver lining in the form of new knowledge to be 
gained through the researches of scores of stu- 
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dents. The United States Weather Bureau has 
several Antillean and domestic stations from 
which useful records of the atmospheric distur)- 
ances will doubtless be gained; the magnetic 
records made by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey suggest unknown terrestrial 
laws and ways for discovering them; and stu- 
dents connected with other public offices are at 
work on special lines connected with the catas- 
trophe. The National Geographic Society has 
sent a commission to the islands, including a 
world-famous explorer (Commander C. E. Borch- 
grevink, lately of the Southern Cross, the fore- 
most explorer of Antarctica), and two eminent 
vulcanologists, Prof. Robert T. Hill, of the U. 
S. Geological Survey, and Prof. Israel C. Russell, 
of the University of Michigan. Harvard will 
have a representative at the scene in the per- 
son of Dr. Jagger, and the Geographical Society 
of Philadelphia will be represented by Dr. Heil- 
prin; while intelligent observers early on thie 
ground, like Consul Ayme, will contribute greatly 
to the enrichment of knowledge concerning tlie 
nature and causes of volcanoes. 

Martinique has appalled the world by the inag- 
nitude of her catastrophe; at the same time shie 
has given the world a new revelation of human 
solidarity; and she now promises material help 
in measuring the strength of Vulcan for the ben- 
efit of all mankind and all future time. 
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IN THE QUADRANGLE, BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


OXFORD AND THE 


AMERICAN STUDENT. 


BY PROFESSOR FRANCIS HOVEY STODDARD. 


XFORD is distinctively a university city. 
Spires, towers, and domes tell the story to 

the approaching visitor. If one drives into the 
city from the south or east, a remarkable group- 
ing of the finest buildings can be seen. On the 
right, as viewed from the last hill on the Lon- 
don road, stands the beautiful tower of Mag- 
dalen College; on the left, the «*Old Tom” 
gateway and the cathedral spire of Christ 
Church; in the center foreground the tower 
of Merton College, the wonderful spire of. St. 
Mary’s, the turrets of New College and All 
Souls, the dome of the Radcliffe Library, and 
many another poem in stone. From the rail- 
Way, soon after passing Abingdon, a less ex- 
tended view may be had, impressive even to 
the tourist drugged with sensations. The city 
Seems populous with splendid edifices, conse- 
crated to learning. So it is in reality. To the 
Visitor, and in great degree to the resident, the 
colleges are Oxford. The city is, to be sure, 
both older and larger than the university. Au- 


thentic history of the colleges runs no further 
back than the years 1249, 1263, and 1264, in 
which years were endowed University College 
by William of Durham, Balliol College by John 
Balliol of ‘‘ Barnard Castie, in the County of 
Durham,”—a man more renowned for this gift 
to education than for the fact that he was father 
to a king of Scotland,—and Merton College by 
Walter de Merton, sometime Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and afterward Bishop of Rochester. 

The records of the city run much further back. 
It was a place of importance in Anglo-Saxon days, 
was burned by the Danes in 979 and 1032, and 
was the coronation city of King Harold. In 1086 
it had a population of four thousand. Its massive 
wall, built about 1250, with parapets and bas- 
tions, a moat along the northern side, and four 
great gates,—the north gate at the head of the 
Cornmarket, near St. Michael’s Church ; the west 
gate, near the castle ; the south gate, just below 
where now is Christ Church ; and the east gate, 
on the High Street,—enclosed a space perhaps 
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half a mile square. This old wall still exists in 
certaix parts, as in the gardens of New College, 
and in Merton fields, kept in perpetual repair by 
a compact ratified over five hundred years ago 
and still observed. The castle, of the time of 
William the Conqueror, may yet be seen near 
the southwest corner of the present city, neigh- 
bored by flour mills and breweries, out gloomy 
enough to suggest the early days of war. The 
present city is important in itself. It has a 
population of nearly fifty thousand, has numerous 
thriving industries, and is the center and natural 
market of a widely extended agricultural region, 
Nevertheless, the university so dominates the 
city that the great thriving town seems to the 
resident to have crept away into the suburbs of 
Henley, Cowley, Holywell, Summertown, and 
Jericho, and to have left the university sole mis- 
tress of the streets and towers. 

Yet the youth from America who arrives in 
Oxford with one of the Cecil Rhodes scholar- 
ships in his pocket may have great difficulty, in 
the midst of all these educational buildings, in 
finding the ‘* University.” The town will be so 
full of colleges that there will appear to him to 
be no room for a university. His guide will 
take him to Christ Church, and he will find five 
quadrangles built about with dormitories, libra- 
ries, a cathedral chapel, and a splendid hall ; 
and all enclosed within walls whose gates are 
kept by guardians,—not very stern, but yet sug- 
gesting private, college ownership. He _ will 
walk on the splendid High Street, and will 
pass Brasenose College, University College, 
Queen’s College, and at its foot the beautiful 
Magdalen College, and still no university. He 
will learn that the university receives a sermon 
regularly on the appointed Sabbaths and saints’ 
days; but he will find that it worships in no 
house of its own, but in the parish church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, on the High Street. He may 
search for distinctively university buildings, or a 
central university organization. He will find in 
the Broad a large building called the ‘‘ Sheldo- 
nian Theater ;” but he will find it closed, and 
learn that it is used only two or three times a 
year, and only for what we should in America 
call «« Commencement,” but which is there called 
‘¢«Commemoration,” and for other great public 
occasions. Near by he will find another build- 
ing called the “Clarendon,” which is a univer- 
sity building, but which contains only a few 
offices for minor committees. He has not yet 
found his university. He may visit the Bod- 
leian Library, or its great reading room, near by, 
the ‘‘ Radcliffe,’ called in local parlance the 
‘¢Camera,” and will there find scholars from all 
parts of the world, but very few college students, 





and will learn that all of the colleges have libraries 
where the students do most of their reading. 
Halfway down the High a large and hand- 
some building may be shown him, known as thie 
‘¢Schools,” and noted as a university building, 
He is very near the answer to his riddle when he 
finds this imposing edifice, but he will soon discover 
that the guide knows much about the somewhat 
remarkable architecture of the expensive pile, 
and knows singularly little about the reason for 
its existence. If he enters, he will find simply a 
series of great examination halls, used two or 
three times a year, at his visit probably guarded 
only by a janitor. The boy will very likely 
come to the conclusion that Oxford is a city of 
accidentally contiguous colleges rather than a 
university. 

Yet the university body is nominally and actu- 
ally a useful corporate body, and it is worth while 
to understand exactly the relations existing bhe- 
tween it and the separate colleges which are its 
members. The university is in law ‘‘a body cor- 
porate” under the title of «¢ The Chancellor, Mas- 
ters, and Scholars of the University of Oxford.” 
It resembles such a body as the American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions more closely 
than it does the governing boards of Harvard or 
of Yale. It can hold property, appoint its own 
officers, and make regulations for its own inter- 
nal management. It also has extraordinary 
privileges somewhat foreign to its specific charac- 
ter ; it can exercise jurisdiction, both civil and 
criminal, over its members; and it can return 
representatives to Parliament. The qualification 
for membership is the having taken the degree 
of Master of Arts, or Doctor of Civil Law or 
Medicine ; so that, in fact, the university is sim- 
ply an association of the alumni. When a great 
question is, to be decided, a ‘‘ convocation” is 
held, quite like a New England town meeting, 
to which the alumni, who have kept their names 
on the books and paid the regular fees, are sum- 
moned from all parts of England. The question 
at issue is presented to this assembly, discussed, 
and decided. For all ordinary matters, the power 
is in the hands of the “ congregation,” the ‘‘heb- 
domadal council,’ and other official units, which 
are simply standing committees made up of thie 
members resident in Oxford. 

As regards the relations of the colleges to 
the university, it is fair to say that they are 
not unlike the relations of the governments of 
the several States of the Union to the general 
government. The colleges can hold property ; 
and if they insist upon their privileges, can be 
nearly absolute authorities in respect of what- 
ever may be permitted within their walls. The 
university has to do with intercollegiate matters, 
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and has control of all business affecting more 
than one coilege, just as the Congress at Wash- 
ington has power over all matters involving the 
rights or privileges of more than one State. The 
functions of the university are carefully defined 
in the university statutes, which are analogous to 
our Constitution; and the governing bodies of 
the university, mentioned above, are chosen from 
the several colleges, just as the Senate and House 
of Representatives are chosen from the States. 
The head of the university is much like the Pres- 
ident of the United States. The chancellorship 
is a purely honorary office. The head of the uni- 
versity is the vice-chancellor, who is the president 
of one of the colleges, elected to a four-years’ 
term as vice chancellor of the university. 

As regards the student, the functions of the 
university and of the college are quite unlike. 
The college enrolls the student ; feeds him ; pro- 
vides his bed ; assigns to him a tutor as his spe- 
cial advisor ; opens its gates for him in the morn- 
ing and closes them for him at night; asks him 





to worship in its chapel, play in its cricket matches, 
wear its colors, and row in its boat; watches 
over him, receives most of his fees, and provides 
within its walls a considerable portion of his 
teaching. The university assists in matriculating 
the student, provides part of his teaching, exam- 
ines him, and graduates him. The facilities for 
study offered by it, as distinct from those offered 
by the colleges, are the lectures of its university 
professors, its galleries, museums, and libraries. 
To the student, however, it will be known mainly 
asa great, grim, and terrible Examining Board,— 
for the university system of England differs 
from the American in that the student’s scholar- 
ship, instead of being passed upon piecemeal by 
half a hundred professors at the conclusion of as 
many courses, is determined by the result of three 
great examination tests. All the instruction 
given,—by the colleges, by private tutors, or by 
the university,—leads toward these three exami- 
nations. They are the key to the whole educa- 
tional system, and must be passed, in one or 
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other of the authorized forms, before a degree 
can be had. 

The examinations are held in the ‘‘ Schools” 
building of which I have spoken, which was 
erected for that sole purpose, and which is, there- 
fore, strictly a university building. In it fifteen 
hundred students can be examined at one time. 
There are no freshmen, sophomore, junior, and 
senior classes, as in America, though sometimes a 
student who has not yet taken his second exam- 
ination may be spoken of as a junior, and one 
who has taken it, but not the final, as a senior. 
Yet since students can enter college at the be- 
ginning of any term, and can be graduated at 
the close of any semester, there is in Oxford no 
ranking by years of residence, as in America. 
Students are grouped by colleges, and not by 
classes. The three sets of examinations roughly 
divide the student’s educational life into three 
parts, and are taken, successively, at or near the 
beginning of his career, toward the middle, and 
at its close. The first, or entrance, examination 
corresponds quite closely with the entrance ex- 
amination at an American college, with the excep- 
tion that the candidate does not necessarily pass 
it before he is entered upon the books as a student. 
He very likely will not pass it till his fourth 
term. ‘This is the ordeal known in college slang 
as ‘‘Smalls” and in official language as ‘ Re- 
sponsions.” This examination may fairly be said 
to be about equal in severity to the similar test 
at Harvard or at Yale. Asat American colleges, 
also, under some circumstances, certificates are 
accepted, and it is quite possible that the educa- 
tional tests which may be instituted for the 
Rhodes scholarships by the trustees of the fund 
may be accepted as part, at least, of this exami- 
nation requirement. The second examination 
may be passed by any student after his fourth 
term, or at the end of his first year ; and usually is 
passed before he has completed his eighth term, 
or second year. Legally and officially in Oxford 
there are four terms in each year, though in 
practice there are but three, since the spring and 
summer terms are kept in one session without 
vacation. Every student must pass this second 
examination. It, however, has two forms, and 
in the possibility of these two forms of exami- 
nation exists an essential difference between uni- 
versity life in England and that in the United 
States. 

It is recognized in England that there are two 
classes of students: one, desiring the pleasures 
and opportunities of university life, but not caring 
for the pains and rewards of high scholarship ; 
the other, desiring every privilege of scholar- 
ship, and willing to undergo its severest tests. 
The two forms of examination are: the ‘‘ Pass 
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Examination,” known in popular language as 
‘¢ Pass Mods” (the word. ‘*mods” being a con- 
traction from moderators, the official term for the 
examiners), and in official language as the “ First 
Public Examination for Candidates not seeking 
Honors”’; and the ‘‘ Honor Examination,” known 
in popular language as ‘* Honor Mods,” and in 
official language as the ‘‘ First Public Examination 
for Candidates seeking Honors.”’ These two forms 
differ both in scope and quality, and the pass- 
ing of the honor examination brilliantly adds 
luster to the name of the successful student and 
smooths his academic pathway. In this middle 
examination, however, it. is no discredit to take 
the simpler examination, since many talented men 
choose it at this stage, reserving themselves for 
the greater glory to be had in the final test. 

Up to this stage the students at Oxford travel 
substantially in company. Here begin the elec- 
tive groups. For, after passing the moderations 
examination, the student must chose whether he 
will study for a minimum examination in the final 
test or will study for final ‘‘honors.” If he 
chooses the latter, he must elect one of several 
groups of courses not unlike those instituted at 
Johns Hopkins University, and at New York Uni- 
versity and at several other institutions in thie 
United States. These groups are called “Schools;” 
and so the examination building of the university 
is called the Schools building, because these ex- 
aminations are the most important of those there 
held. In like phrasing, a man who has chosen 
the pursuit of one of these groups, instead of 
aiming for a pass merely, is said to have ‘ gone 
in for the schools,” just as in America he might 
be said to be ‘studying for rank.” The student 
can go up for his final examination when he 
pleases ; but he usually takes it at the end of tlie 
twelfth, or the end of the sixteenth, term from 
matriculation. It is, in the best of the honor 
schools, a very severe ordeal indeed. ‘The stu- 
dent name for this examination is ‘‘ Greats,” and 
the official name is the ‘¢ Second Public Examina- 
tion.” It is the final test of the university, and 
the candidate who survives it receives the degree 
of B.A. at once ; and after the expiration of three 
years more may, if he desires, receive the degree 
of M.A. without furtler examination. Rank in 
these final examinations counts for much in Eng- 
land. It is indicated by division into four classes : 
a first class denoting a very high standing of ex- 
cellence, a second class denoting notable pro- 
ficiency, and even a fourth class being an honor 
not to be despised. At Cambridge an additional 
definiteness is given by designating all those as 
‘¢wranglers’? who are in the first class of tlie 
most important group. The highest man,—who 
is, of course, the best scholar of his year, —is then 
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called the ‘‘Senior Wrang!er,” the next man the 
“Junior Wrangler” of the year. In these days 
he can no longer wrangle, 

though the name doubtless 

came from his successful 

defense, in the oral examina- 

tions of the olden time, 

against his persecuting ex- 

aminers. 

But life will not be all 
examinations to the Ameri- 
can youth who gets a Rhodes 
scholarship and studies in 
Oxford. If he takes a Pass 
course, as he may very prop- 
erly do, the examinations 
will trouble him little, for 
the minimum ‘‘ Greats” are 
not severe ordeals. Of more 
importance to him will be 
the kind of education he will 
get at Oxford and the kind 
ot life he will there lead. 
As compared with American 
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university opportunities, the education offered to 
him will be more ‘‘cultural” and less ‘‘ practical” 
than that usually gained in this country. The 
Sciences are, most of them, new to Oxford dis- 
cipline, are less in favor, less amply supported 
by funds, and less in accord with the traditions 
of the university than the Humanities. As com- 
pared with American university curricula, the 
Oxford system offers fewer elective possibilities, 
gives less scope to modern studies, and gives 
more attention to the classical disciplines than 
does that of the average American university. 
In general, however, it may be said to provide 
an education substantially in accord with the 
classical courses at Harvard, Columbia, or Yale. 
The minimum (Pass) final examinations are some- 
what below, and the maximum (Honor) finals 
somewhat above, the Yale, Harvard, or Colum- 
bia graduation standard. In either case the schol- 
arship will be guaranteed by a very rigid if not 
an excessively difficult test, which will be univer- 
sally recognized. . 
In undergraduate life at Oxford the student 
from America will find many interesting features. 
He will, no doubt, be assigned to a college rather 
than be allowed to choose one, for the will of 
Cecil Rhodes expresses the desire ‘‘that the 
scholars holding the scholarships shall be distrib- 
uted among the colleges of the University of Ox- 
ford, and not resort in undue numbers to one or 
more colleges only.”’ There are twenty-two col- 
leges in the university, all of which, educational- 
ly considered, are equal. Reasons of rank in life, 
of parental or local associations, of wealth, of re- 
ligious tendencies, rather than reasons of a purely 
academic nature, lead an English boy to choose 
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one or another of these colleges. The colleges 
differ in externals. Some of them are rich, others 
poor; some of them arecomparatively large—three 
or four hundred students—others very small ; 
some are expensively carried on, others inexpen- 
sively ; some are ‘‘ pass,”’ others are ‘‘ reading” 
colleges ; some have high residence fees, others 
low ; some have no graduate students, and one, 
All Souls, no undergraduate students; some 
have ~ ‘rb buildings, others plainer ; and one, 
the Non-Coilegiate, has no buildings at all, and 
hardly any { faculty, being governed by the uni- 
versity through a committee called a «“ Delegacy 
for Unattached Students.” But any one of these 
colleges will be a worthy foster mother to the 
undergraduate. The student will pay his fees 
to his college, and will be watched over by it 
throughout his whole course. He will not get 
all of his instruction in its lecture rooms, for the 
community of interest idea has penetrated modern 
Oxford, and for certain subjects the resident stu- 
dent will be apt to go to another college, but his 
student life will be mainly within the college walls. 

He will, if fortunate enough to get one, 
have a room on one of the ‘‘staircases,” will be 
served by the “scout,” who will bring him his 
breakfast, will dine in state in the Hall every 
evening, will worship in the college chapel, and 
will shorten his walks abroad so that he can get 
within the college gates before they close for the 
night. He will row in the college boat, or, play 
on the college cricket team, and will have a spe- 
cial advisor, a college tutor, to whom he will 
look back with gratitude and respect all the days 
of his life. He will find Oxford as expensive as 
Harvard or Yale. His strictly college expenses, 
for tuition, board, and daily living, exclu- 
sive of books, clothing, societies, sports, and 
luxuries, will vary from a minimum of five hun- 
dred dollars a year to a maximum difficult to 
estimate. Of the colleges, Keble, Jesus, New 
College, and Worcester make special effort to aid 
the student in economy ; Christ Church, Univer- 
sity, Magdalen, and B alliol are the most expen- 
sive; Brasenose, St. John’s, Exeter, Oriel, and 
Trinity stand in an intermediate position. The 
student will have to be fairly economical at 
the average college to keep his total expenses 
within the fifteen hundred dollars yearly sug- 
gested in the will as the income for each 
scholarship. 

In many ways he will lead a more healthful life 
than does the average college student in America. 
The climate of England greatly favors outdoor 
exercise, and the boy from America will find 
custom so imperative that he will not be able to 
shirk his exercise, as does many a college youth 
in the United States. He will be expected to 











choose his form of exercise, and to appear in the 
costume appropriate to it every afternoon from 
2 to 5. If he chooses boating, he will find 
that his college maintains a boathouse on tlhe 
river, which will serve him as a clubhouse at 
very moderate fees ; and he will be certain, if at 
all competent, to be set to row in the “ torpids,” 
or the ‘‘eights,”’ or one or other of the friendly 
contests between colleges. If he chooses cricket, 
he will find that his college maintains two or 
three elevens, and has matches ‘‘on”’ continual- 
ly. The athlete will find less straining for vic- 
tory and fewer great intercollegiate contests than 
with us; but plenty of a good, sound, regular 
exercise. He will have opportunity for other 
training than that purely scholastic. He will 
join the Union, the great debating and social 
chib, where he may hear and take part in the 
we ekly Thursday evening debates. The Union 
is already prepared to welcome him. Only a few 
weeks ago, after a spirited debate, it voted that 
the Rhodes scholarship students would be a dis- 
tinct benefit to Oxford. And when he sits or 
speaks in the hall of the Union he may, in his 
imagination, hear the voices of England’ S great- 

est statesmen, who have, in years past, there had 
their training. 

Other influences than the merely intellectual 
will be sure to affect the student in his sojourn. 
He will walk daily through historic halls, peo- 
pled with shadowy forms continuously stimulant 
to his imagination. He will find cultivated na- 
ture in its most attractive guise. Most of the 
colleges have gardens; some of them, as those 
of Wadham, Worcester, New College, and. St. 
— s, exquisite in beauty. He can watch the 

wans on the water at Worcester, can dream un- 
i the window of Charles the First at St. 
John’s, or can, with the ‘¢ Spectator,” stroll down 
the Addison’s Walk at Magdalen. Yet beauti- 
ful and historic as are its gardens and its 
architecture, and much as they create the leisure 
and calm of scholarship, if his imagination be 
not dormant, he may live in a spiritual and not 
merely in a natural Oxford. Many centuries are 
about him, and many minds have there ripened 
to varied fruitage. In some sort he can help 
his age if he brings back something of corrective 
for its lack of balance, of patience, of serenity. 
In this ancient home of scholars he may, if he 
be wise, find the mental attitude and the moral 
quality which our time most lacks and most 
needs. He will have had an opportunity to com- 
pare two civilizations, foremost in the world’s 
work to-day. He will have been a fortunate 
youth, and should return, if not a profounder 
scholar, at least a better citizen and a truer 
American. 











BOWDOIN COLLEGE: A CENTURY OF SERVICE. 


BY WILLIAM I. COLE. 


\7 OT often does it fall to the lot of a college 
1 man to be present at a second as well as 
at the first centennial celebration of his alma 
mater. Yet on June 25 and 26 many of the 
graduates of Bowdoin College will assemble for 
the second time for the observance of the round- 
ing out of a hundred years in the history of their 
college. The earlier one hundredth anniversary, 
however, was of the incorporation of the college ; 
the coming one will be of the opening of its 
doors and the reception of its first class, —eight 
years having elapsed between the two events. 

The completion of this century of service af- 
fords a fit opportunity for reviewing the history 
of the college, and for considering the place 
which the small college, of which Bowdoin may 
be regarded as the type, occupies in our educa- 
tional system. 

When Bowdoin began work, in 1802, its fac- 
ulty consisted of a president and one professor, 
its student body comprised eight young men, and 
its equipment was of the most meager descrip- 
tion. A single building, Massachusetts Hall, 
supplied the entire housing accommodations. 
Here the library and apparatus were gathered, 
lectures and recitations went on, the students had 
their rooms, and for a while the president and 
his family lived, using the porch for a kitchen. 
With a certain degree of literalness the institu- 
tion in its earliest days answered to President 
Garfield’s definition of a college as ‘“a log with 
a student at one end and Mark Hopkins at the 
other.” Mark Hopkins was not there, to be 
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sure; but in his place was Joseph McKeen, the 
first president, a man remembered for his broad 
culture, polished manners, and keen and dis- 























PRESIDENT LEONARD WOODS, PRESIDENT JOSEPH MCKEEN, 


criminating judgment; or later, Parker Cleve- 
land, of whom in after years Longfellow wrote: 


Among the many lives that I have known, 
None I remember more serene and sweet, 
More rounded in itself and more complete. 


For him the Teacher’s chair became a throne. 
With fond affection memory loves to dwell 
On the cld days when his example made 

A pastime of the toil of tongue and pen. 


In at least one of the essentials of a college, 
according to Garfield, Bowdoin was fortunate at 
the very outset. 

Probably because of this the standard of schol- 
arship, even at the beginning, was high for the 
times. The requirements for admission were 
identical with those of Harvard, and included 
knowledge of the principles of Latin and Greek, 
ability to translate English into Latin, to read 
select orations of Cicero and the Aineid, and an 
acquaintance with arithmetic as far as the rule 
of three. 

This same relatively high standard, it may 
be said in passing, the college has maintained 
throughout ; and to-day its doors are essentially 
as difficult of entrance as those of Harvard or 
Yale. 

Although Garfield’s definition of a college no 
longer applies to Bowdoin in any literal sense, it 
furnishes a convenient threefold division for this 
sketch. Every college can point with pride to 
more or less of its graduates who have achieved 
success and fame in some field of learning or 
activity. The men whom Bowdoin would desig- 
nate as among its most distinguished sons com- 
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ART BUILDING, SEARLES SCIENCE BUILDING, 


prise a long and notable list. In literature there 
are Longfellow and Hawthorne, together with 
their classmate John S. C. Abbott; also Elijah 
Kellogg, Edward Stanwood, Arlo Bates, C. A. 
Stephens, Geo. T. Packard, Edward P. Mitchell, 
Samuel V. Cole, and many others; in theology, 
Charles C. Everett, Henry B. Smith, Cyrus Bartol, 
Samuel Harris, George Harris, Calvin E. Stowe, 
and Egbert C. and Newman Smyth; in law and 
politics, Franklin Pierce, a classmate of Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne; James W. Bradbury, 
United States Senator, who was a member of the 
same class; Melville W. Fuller, the chief justice 
of the United States ; Thomas B. Reed, a speaker 
of the House of Representatives; William P. 
Frye, president of the United States Senate ; in 
the army, Oliver O. Howard, Thomas B. Hub- 
bard, and Joshua L. Chamberlain ; and in science 
and exploration, Cyrus W. Brackett, Robert E. 
Peary, and Edwin H. Hall, professor of physics 
at Harvard. 

A statistical statement of the occupations and 
positions of honor of the graduates of the college 
may not be without interest in this connection. 

According to a table prepared in 1894, of the 
graduates up to that time 372 had entered the 
ministry ; 766, law; 278, medicine; 31, litera- 
ture ; 66, journalism ; 412, teaching; 41, engi- 
neering ; 250, business; 1 has become President 
of the United States ; 1, chief justice ; 4, judges 
of the United States courts ; 6, ministers to for- 
eign countries ; 9, members of the United States 
Senate ; 25, members of the House of Represen- 
tatives ; 7, governors of States; 30, judges of 
State courts; 87, State Senators ; 136, officers 
in the army or navy ; 31, presidents of colleges ; 
and 113, professors in colleges and higher insti- 
tutions of learning. As President Hyde has 
remarked : ‘We may say, and I believe we 
may say it without unwarranted pride, that in 


MEMORIAL HALL,--WEST SIDE OF QUADRANGLE, 


these past hundred years Bowdoin College has 
produced the most useful and eminent body of 
alumni of any small college in the country.” 

This summary, together with the names spe- 
cially mentioned, will indicate what manner of 
youth have sat at one end of the Bowdoin log. 
Who have occupied the other end ? 

President McKeen and President Cleveland 
have already been named. ‘To the latter an ad- 
ditional word is due for his long-continued and 
eminent service, ending only with his death in 
1858. The value of his work, both as an in- 
structor and as an original investigator, can 
hardly be overestimated. Through his long life 
he was a marked figure in his chosen field of 
research. His ‘‘ Elementary Treatise on Miner- 
alogy and Geology,” published in 1816, was pro- 
nounced by the Kdinburgh Review ‘the most 
useful book on mineralogy in our language,” and 
won for him the recognition of Humboldt and 
Geethe. 

Among his contemporaries on the faculty were 
William Smyth, author of a series of text-books 
on mathematics that was called ‘‘ unsurpassed by 
any now in use;’’ Samuel P. Newman, whose 
able and original treatise on rhetoric gave him 
an extensive reputation ; and Thomas C. Upham, 
who by his religious and philosophical publica- 
tions placed himself conspicuously before thie 
public both in Europe and America. All three 
were men of character as well as learning and 
culture, and their personality was a fruitful in- 
fluence in the lives of the students frequenting 
their class rooms. Professor Smyth, whose con- 
nection with the college extended from 1823 to 
1868, maintained at his home for many years a 
station on the ‘‘underground railroad” for 
fugitive slaves. 

To this same group belongs also Alpheus 5. 
Packard, who was perhaps the most closely iden- 
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DORMITORIES AND CHAPEL,—EAST SIDE OF QUADRANGLE. 


tified with the college because of the extreme 
length of his devoted and faithful service. At 
his death, in 1884, a former member of his classes 
wrote : 
What thou wert, O silent teacher,— 
What thou wert and still thou art,— 
Men inherit and will cherish; - 
We possess the better part,— 
We, thy pupils, in the fibers 
Of.-the living brain and heart. 

From 1839 to 1866, moreover, the college had 
the distinguished services of Leonard Woods as 
president. 

Later, at the teachers’ end of the log, for longer 
or shorter periods, were Roswell D. Hitchcock, 
Calvin E. Stowe, Samuel Harris, the successor 
of President Woods; Joshua L. Chamberlain, 
who, in turn, followed President Harris ; Cyrus 
IK, Brackett, now professor of physics at Prince- 
ton ; and George L. Goodale, since 1872 professor 
of botany at Harvard. 

The present faculty includes, besides William 
DeWitt Hyde, the energetic and progressive 
president, such men as Henry L. Chapman, 
Franklin C. Robinson, and Leslie A. Lee, each of 
whom enjoys a more than local reputation. 

So much for the teacher and the pupil. What 
now about the log itself? Massachusetts Hall, 
which for a time sheltered the whole college, in- 
cluding the president and his family, was supple- 
mented a few years later by a second building, 
to which the name Maine Hall was given. A 
third, and then a fourth, followed in course of 
time identical in size and plan with Maine Hall. 
After the completion, in 1856, of a fine stone 
chapel, whose towers can be seen for miles 
around, the building equipment of the college 
remained practically unchanged for a long time,— 
Memorial Hall, the next building erected, not 
being finished until 1882. 


Within the last few years, however, several 
important structures have been added, the chief 
of which are the Walker Art Building and the 
Mary Francis Searles Science Building. The 
former,—a beautiful structure, in a form of 
Italian Renaissance,—provides a permanent and 
fitting home for the collection of paintings pre- 
sented to the college in 1811 by James Bowdoin, 
the son of Governor Bowdoin, after whom the 
college was named. The paintings, of which 
there are seventy, include an original by Van- 
dyke, and the drawings, —one hundred and forty: 
two in number,—are in many cases by such ar- 
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tists as Titian, Claude Lorraine, Poussin, and 
Rembrandt. Additions of canvases, casts, and 
other works of art have been made to the collec- 
tion within recent years, including a series of 
wall paintings among the interior decorations of 
the building by Vedder, La Farge, Kenyon Cox, 
and Abbott Thayer. 

Like the Art Building, the Science Building 
was a gift to the college. It is a large, well- 
proportioned brick structure, three stories in 
height, and provides spacious and convenient 
quarters for the study of chemistry, physics, 
biology, and similar branches. 
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MAINE HALL, 


A library building, the main portion of which 
is 176 feet long by 46 feet wide, is now approach- 
ing completion, the gift of Gen. Thomas B. Hub- 
bard of New York ; and a gymnasium to replace 
the one built in 1885, which already is proving 
too small, is under consideration. 

This equipment in buildings, with the excep- 
tion of the gymnasium, is ample for the needs of 
the college ; but the same cannot be said of the 
equipment in money. Indeed, from the first the 
college has been hampered by the inadequacy of 
its financial support. 
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ing of only three; the largest, that of 1898, 
which had sixty-two members. Several other 
years this high-water mark was nearly reached. 
Between fifty and sixty were graduated in ’57, 
60, 61, 95, °97, 99, 1900, and 1901. Twelve 
times the number graduating has been between 
forty and fifty, and twenty-three times twenty or 
less. Classes of thirty-five received degrees in 
34 and 73, of thirty-seven in ’54 and ’90, of 
twenty-nine in °29 and ’87, of twenty-three in 
"49 and ’72, of thirty-one in ’29 and ’93. 

These figures show that, after the first twenty- 
five or thirty years, the size of the classes has 
varied from year to year only within narrow 
limits. In view of the constant increase mean- 
while in the population of Maine, it follows that in 
point of numbers, the college has not held its own 
relatively. But this fact loses much of its sig- 
nificance in view of the additional fact that within 
the same State Colby College was established in 
1820, Bates in 1864, and the Maine State Agri- 
cultural College, at Orono, in 1868. Thus, since 
1820 an increasing division of the field has offset, 
in some measure at least, the growth in popula- 
tion. In an absolute sense, however, Bowdoin 
has done more than hold its own as regards at- 
tendance as well as in other respects. Its grad- 
uating classes during the last ten years have 
averaged considerably above those of any pre- 
ceding decade ; and its present student body is 
the largest in the history of the college. 





Eight years ago the en- 





tire productive funds did 
not exceed $500,000, of 
which $100,000 was de- 
voted to scholarships. 
Since then somewhat over 
$200,000 has been add- | 
ed ; but the entire income 
of the college from all 
sources, including tuition, 
even now barely reaches 
$55,000. Assuredly this 
is not a large sum for an 
institution of fifteen de- 
partments in charge of 
seventeen instructors. 

At the end of its cen- 
tury of service, in June 
of the present year, Bow- 
doin will have sent out 
2,895 graduates; or, on 
an average, about thirty 
at each of its ninety-seven 
commencements. The 




















smallest graduating class 
was the second, consist- 
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BOWDOIN COLLEGE: A 


Great as is the difference between the Bowdoin 
of to-day and the Bowdoin of earlier times, the tran- 
sition from the earlier to the later institution has 
been through conan rather than through revo- 
lution. Grow s rapid during some periods 
than during others, at times apparently checked 
altogether, “but still growth,—has been character- 
istic : of the college from first tolast. ‘T'wice in its 
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SEARLES SCIENCE BUILDING AND “* THORNDIKE OAK.” 


history has it been in the forefront of scientific 
education; but what a contrast between the 


knowledge and the teaching of the sciences in 
the days of Parker Cleveland and in the days of 


Brackett and Goodale! The requirements for 
admission in 1802, elementary as they now seem, 
were quite as severe for the times as the require- 
ments of 1902. ‘Dirigo,’ the legend in the 
State seal of Maine, the college has made its own 
in a practical way; for within its State, if not 
within a larger territory, in matters of learning 
and education it has always led. It responds to 
the spirit and needs of the times, and under the 
leadership of its present able and energetic presi- 
dent it has become an embodiment of the best 
elements in the ‘¢new education.” 

At the close of its first college day, as the little 
company of students were coming out from even- 
ing prayers, one of the number, George Thorn- 
dike, casually picking up an acorn, half laugh- 
ingly placed it in the earth. Finding, some time 
after, that the seed so carelessly planted had begun 
to grow, he transferred the tiny shoot to a more 
favorable spot. A few years later, the little tree 
resulting became a memorial to its planter, who 
was the ‘first graduate of the college against whose 
name the asterisk of death was set. The Thorn- 
dike oak, which still stands, a center of interest 
at every commencement season, may be taken as 
a symbol of an institution with whose history it 


CENTURY OF SERVICE. 


has been linked from the first, for the Bowdoin 
of 1902 is a strong and healthy growth from the 
Bowdoin of 1802. 

The prosperous condition of Bowdoin at the 
end of its century of service has a special signifi- 
cance. It means not only efficient administration 
and instruction, but a continuance of belief in the 
‘¢small college.”” And such a belief is not with- 
out reason. In the first place, few youths of 
seventeen or eighteen can properly select their 
course of study. To immaturity of mind and 
habits of dependence upon others surviving from 
preparatory school days is added the uncertainty 
of one’s faculties and bent. ‘To have found one’s 
self is the underlying condition of choosing with 
wisdom one’s career, and the college is the place 
of places for the finding of one’s self. Granting 
that a youth fresh from the preparatory school 
did know with considerable definiteness his true 
vocation, he still would need that general educa- 
tion, that training in the humanities, that the col- 
lege purposes to give, without which specializa- 
tion must invariably fall short in some of its 
results. Other things being equal, the all-round 
man at the start will make the best specialist in 
the long run. Then too personality, which is 
the strongest factor in education, finds its best 
opportunity in the small college. In the large 
college,—and by the large college is usually un- 
derstood the university,—there is necessarily a 
marked absence of that intimate and varied con- 
tact of teacher with pupil, and pupil with pupil, 
which makes so large a part of the life of the 
smaller institution. The value of this in char- 
acter forming cannot be overestimated ; and he 
who is deprived of it during those plastic years 
between youth and early manhood suffers an un- 
speakable loss. As some one has remarked, “It 
isn’t how much college a student can get into ; 
but how much college can get into him.” 

In general it may be said that the college is 
for general education and the development of 
character ; the university and technical school 
for lines of special study and research. Neither 
of these can be in itself a complete substitute 
for the other. 

Bowdoin was founded to be a miniature Har- 
vard in what was then the remote district of 
Maine. Its first instructors were brought from 
Harvard, and its courses were adapted from 
those of that college. 

These two institutions of learning are now 
widely apart both in size and in other respects. 
Nevertheless Bowdoin, which may be regarded 
as the typical small college as Harvard is the 
representative university, still has an important 
place in our educational system. 
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RET HARTE, who died 

at Camberley, Eng: 

land, on May 5, had not 

been in his native America 

since 1878, —a somewhat 

striking fact in view of his 

later prolific work, which 

was in every instance still 

saturated with the air of the 
Sierras. 

Mr. Harte was born in 
Albany, N. Y., in 1836,— 
not in 1839, as all the bio- 
graphical sketches have had 
it. His father, a graduate 
of Union College, was 
teacher in the Albany Fe- 
male Academy, a linguist, 
and a musician. The family 
migrated to New York City ; 
and when the elder Harte 
died, the son, at the age of 
thirteen, began to make his 
own living as a lawyer’s, 
and later as a merchant’s, 
clerk. 

He was an exceedingly 
precocious child. At the 
age of six he was reading 
Shakespeare and Froissart, 
and Dickens was one of his 
early favorites. The crea- 
tive instincts of the artist 
appeared early, too; when 
little more that a tot he 
parodied the bald language 
of a child’s primer. This 
propensity to parody he never entirely threw off. 

Mr. Harte was fortunate, as an artist, in his 
mother, a woman combining keen critical ability 
with strong common sense; she repressed the 
youthful eagerness to rush into print all the more 
because she realized the boy’s talent. Mr. Harte's 
family think his finished art owes much to her in 
this respect. His first published piece was a poem 
entitled ‘«* Autumnal Musings,” in the New York 
Sunday Atlas, a clandestine performance. 

The great event in Bret Harte’s life came in 
1853, when he went to California, close on the 
heels of the Argonauts. A young, impressiona- 
ble man, with the true artist’s sensitiveness, his 
soul was crowded with the dramatic impressions 
of the riotous, free life of the mining town, where 


BRET HARTE. 


human nature found unrestrained play for its 
passions, crimes, and virtues. Thrown into this 
social chaos, in turn as a gold miner, a school- 
teacher, an express messenger, a drug clerk, and 
compositor in a printing office, young Harte ac- 
quired such a store of impressions that half a cen- 
tury of prolific fiction-making never tempted him 
to look elsewhere for a theme. 

His native taste for printer’s ink gave him an 
absorbing interest in the journalistic enterprises 
of the New Land. In Eureka he edited a paper 
in the absence of the proprietor, but- brought 
down the wrath of the community, because he 
condemned in an editorial the cowardly massacre 
of some Indians. This incident forced hith to 
retreat to San Francisco, in 1857; where he joined 
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the Golden Era, wrote for the Bulletin, and edited 
the Californian. 

In 1868, the Overland Monthly was founded 
by A. Roman, and Bret Harte was made editor. 
In the second number, of August, 1868, ap- 
peared ‘*The Luck of Roaring Camp,”—in spite 
of the proof reader, who pronounced it immoral. 
The Western press found nothing particularly 
fine in the story, but the first mail from the 
East showed the young story teller that he was 
famous. Moreover, the same mail brought an 
invitation to write for the Atlantic Monthly, 
which ended in a contract to write twelve stories 
in the vear for that publication for the consider- 
ation of $10,000. 

When Bret Harte came East, in 1871, he had 
already published ‘‘The Heathen Chinee,” ‘The 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” ‘‘ The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,”’ ‘«Tennessee’s Partner,” ‘‘ M’Liss,” ‘‘ Mig- 
gles,” and ‘‘An Iliad of Sandy Bar.” With 
New York City as a base, he continued his out- 
put of fiction, and made extensive lecturing tours, 
giving chiefly his ‘‘ Argonauts of ’49.” The 
strain of these lecturing tours seriously under- 
mined his health, and in 1878 a consulship at 
Crefeld, Germany was secured for him. He 
never returned to America. From Crefeld he 
was promoted to the consulship at Glasgow, in 
1880; and when, five years later, he resigned the 
post, under the Cleveland administration, he made 
London his permanent home. 

During this entire quarter century in Europe, 
Bret Harte kept busy with his pen. Story fol- 
lowed story at regular intervals, and his publish- 
ers have issued nearly fifty volumes of fiction and 
verse, 

While it is true that the works of Bret Harte 
that are undeniably classic were all produced be- 
fore he was forty, it is also true that the later 
voluminous productions were excellent, judged 
by other standards than his own first efflorescence 
of genius. And while it may be true that his 
miners, his gamblers, and his women of the 
cainps are not real in all particulars, it is certain 
that they are the idealization of a consummate 
literary artist. Bret Harte, of all men, has seen 
the picturesque life of the early mining camps at 
their most picturesque stage and in his most re- 
ceptive period, and has transferred his sensations 
to his readers with such shrewd humor, true 
pathos, and delicate love for nature as have been 
given to no other man who dealt with this 
turbulent and transitory phase of American 
life. 

Somewhat allied to Bret Harte in the success 
of his whimsical humor, and in his graduation 
from newspaper office to fame as a story writer, 
was Francis Richard Stockton, known to all 
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Frank Stockton, who died at 
Washington, D. C., on April 20. Mr. Stockton 
was born in Philadelphia, in 1834. His father 
was a Presbyterian minister, and Francis began 
life as a wood engraver. His instinct for letters 
soon led him into journalism, in which he served 
an apprenticeship on Philadelphia and New York 
newspapers. 

His early stories were juveniles, such as ‘‘ The 
House that Jack Built,” published in 1870. A 
few years later he joined the staff of Scribner’s, 
and later was assistant editor of St. Nicholas. 
During the later years of his life, when his suc- 
cesstul stories, ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger,” ‘‘The 
Adventures of Captain Horn,” ‘*Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine,” and many others, had 
brought him comfort and freedom, Mr. Stockton 
resided chiefly in New Jersey and West Vir- 
ginia, frequently spending the winters in New 
York City. 

In the literary life of New York he was an 
attractive and much-loved figure. His quaint 
gift of humor and ever-ready geniality made him 
a great favorite in the Author’s Club and other 
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gatherings of writers and artists. In spite of his 
very slight physique and rather delicate health, 
Mr. Stockton was, like Bret Harte, an indefatiga- 
ble worker. 

















| N order to be impressed by the changes which 

have come over the character of books which 
the publishers offer for summer reading, one need 
not be essentially an old man. Recollections 
which extend over not more than twenty-five 
years will be quite sufficient to make the impres- 
sion. ‘They will bring to mind, as the stock nu- 
triment of that pericd, English novels, memoirs, 
and sketches, reprinted here in octavo form, with 
two columns to a page, or in large quartos, with 
four columns to the page; the type was always 
small, the shapes were unwieldy, and the whole 
output was as ephemeral as a monthly magazine 
or a weekly newspaper. 

In the bookstores of to-day works issued in 
such forms are no longer seen. When issued at 
all, they are sent through the mails by obscure 
publishing houses, the intellectual character of 
the books low, their readers men and women of 
the underworld rather than persons of education 
and refinement. The books which the regular 
houses now offer in summer are among the best 
published through the whole year,—both as to 
contents and as to manufacture. Indeed, the 
summer reading public has its needs looked after 
with something of the same care and intelligence 
that are bestowed upon books for the holidays, 
and this attention has been bestowed with a de- 
votion that has increased year by year. 

Were causes to be sought for the change, we 
might find many. <A primary one has been in- 
ternational copyright, which has effected some- 
thing like a revolution in the book trade of this 
country. It has well-nigh obliterated opportunities 
for reprinting English books without authority 
from their authors and without compulsory com- 
pensation to them. Former conditions made it 
certain that all. popular English books would 


have more than one American reprint, each com- ° 


peting with the others, and each made to sell as 
cheaply as possible,—for 25 cents, for 10, and 
even for 5. Hence, has come to the American 
author competition with his English brother on 
equal terms,—a competition in which he has con- 
stantly proved himself to be the better man,— 
until, as an American publisher recently said, 
there are not more than four or five English 
novelists who remain vital factors in the Amer- 
ican market to-day. 

Another cause operating with the foregoing 
has been the enormous increase in the size of the 
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reading public. Twenty-five years ago a book 
that sold to the extent of 30,000 copies was 
something of a phenomenon. Nowadays a single 
year has chronicled half a dozen that rose to sales 
of more than 100,000 copies. It is the increase 
in higher education which, in the first instance, 
has raised up this new army of readers. Cheaper 
and larger newspapers, including the formidable 
Sunday issues, have supplemented the work be- 
gun by the schools; they have held people fast 
to the reading habit. Along with them, or fol- 
lowing them, have come the monthly magazines, 
multiplied in their numbers, vastly extended in 
their range of topics, and possessed in many 
cases of circulations that rival or surpass those 
of the most successful metropolitan newspapers. 
A third cause that must be named is tlie 
awakening of new interest in life out of doors. 
Coincident with the spread of education has been 
a drift of population toward cities and large towns, 
f which the statistics, needless to be named here, 
are formidable. Young men seeking success in 
life migrate to places where their trained talents 
can best find employment. Success has attended 
the most of them, with growing incomes, wider 
horizons, experience in travel, finer social con- 
nections and the attendant obligations,—above all, 
a need for change from the engrossing activities 
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of the working part of the year. Hence has 
come the familiar reaction against town life that 
every year drives thousands more and more to 
the country ; it may be to reside in homes of 
their own ; it may be to live in hotels, to propel 
the bicycle, or play golf. Out of this has come 
leisure for reading and a desire for it, an interest 
in nature, in American history, in the world be- 
yond our own immediate borders, and in the 
books that relate to those topics, whether nature 
books, histories, or books of travel. Man’s social 
nature has, at the same time, been developed and 
inspired on new and broader lines, while interest 
in society, as novelists present it, has been deep- 
ened, widened, and freshened. 

Publishers have responded with notable alac- 
rity to these new conditions. With a demand 
created for more and better books to read in 
summer they have had the protection which in- 
ternational copyright affords. English books, 
once made by them, could not be printed by 
other houses. Meanwhile, books by American 
authors having come into a popularity before un- 
known, there have been extraordinary demands 
made upon all that was best in American literary 
talent. How well American authors have re- 
sponded may be seen in the success achieved by 
writers like Mr. Stockton, Mr. Churchill, Miss 
Johnston, Mr. Ford, and Dr. van Dyke,—suc- 
cess as impossible as it was unknown to any for- 
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mer generation, and compared with which the 
achievements of Hawthorne, Lowell, Emerson, 
or even Longfellow, pass to lesser places. 

In the making of the summer books new and 
striking care has been bestowed upon the manu- 
facture of them. In the matter of type alone 
the changes have been remarkable. The type is 
always large, and wholly new designs have been 
called in, while the paper and presswork are 
vastly better than formerly, and greater attention 
is given to proportion between type page and 
margin. In covers great things have also been 
done. They amount practically to a transforma- 
tion. Here have been employed the skill and 
taste of professional designers with results which 
mean the popularization of books to an extent 
that would have been impossible from their con- 
tents alone. More remarkable still, perhaps, has 
been the attention given to illustrations, these 
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embellishments now being profuse where former- 
ly they were seldom or never seen in books read 
on the piazzas of hotels and country homes. 

I have thought it would interest readers to 
print here a select list of books that are deserv- 
ing of attention during the season which has now 


just begun. In making it one must start with 
certain restrictions, for this book world is large, 
and any such list should be brief. I have, there- 
fore, confined the selection to recent books, pre- 
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suming that the older books are either known to 
readers already, or that they may easily be found 
in the catalogues at hand. But even in the list 
I have prepared, readers will find a few titles 
that have come down from former years. These, 
however, may be called recent books, in the 
sense that they are new editions, by which it is 
meant that they have been sufficiently revised or 
extended to give them new value and interest. 
Recent months have seen published an inter- 
esting number of biographies, and if not more 
than two or three could be regarded as perma- 
nent additions to the literature of this class, 
there are several others which no one, keeping 
abreast of current literature, could well overlook. 
In intrinsic importance, the first placed on the list 
should be the late Horace E. Scudder’s biography 
of Lowell (Houghton). Mr. Lowell’s own let- 
ters, published soon after his death, gave so 
striking and charming an insight into the mind 
and nature of the man that more than one critic 
has believed they 
might outlive the 
writings Lowell him- 
self had published. 
Mr. Scudder’s .work 
is from necessity 
founded on the let- 
ters ; but his intimate 
acquaintance with 
Lowell, and his well- 
known skill in bio- 
graphical work, have 
added materially to 
what was already 
known. It is, of EDWARD A. U. VALENTINE. 


course, the authoritative biography, and no one 
can hope to know all that is to be known of 
Lowell unless he reads it. 

One might not expect to feel much interest 
at first in the announcement of a new life of Na- 
poleon. Such a book has come from a writer in 
Georgia, and it has secured wide attention. It is 
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the work of Thomas E. Watson (Macmillan), who 
was famous as a public man of an original and 
even picturesque sort before he gained extended 
notice as a historian of France. His Life of Na- 
poleon is really a continuation of his previous 
book, although it is published separately. Mr. 
Watson’s familiarity with the Napoleonic litera- 
ture is very close. He has shown constructive 
skill of a kind that can scarcely be called com- 
mon among the writers of to-day. What is more 
to the purpose is the originality of his points of 
view, the absolute clearness of all his statements, 
and the unfailing interest which extends through 
the work. Mr. Watson has produced a volume 
to which can only be applied the word briliiant. 
As of Lowell so may it be said of Stevenson, 
that his letters disclose the man most completely, 
and yet there was room for an authorized biox- 
raphy. One has been undertaken by Graham 
Balfour, in two volumes (Scribners), Mr. Bal- 
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four knew Stevenson intimately, except in the 
later years Stevenson spent in foreign lands. 
He has disclosed many things pertaining to his 
boyhood, and down almost to Stevenson’s thirtieth 
year reveals facts and incidents of real interest 
to the story. Some of his information has been 
derived from unpublished manuscripts, and not 
a little of this comprises bits of writing by 
Stevenson himself heretofore unpublished. 
Another English novelist who came into his 
own as an author before Stevenson did, and yet 
who outlived the greater writer, was Sir Walter 
Besant. His Autobiography (Dodd) is one of 
the most interesting of the biographical works I 
shail here refer to. It does not embrace the 
whole period of Sir Walter’s life; but it does 
cover the greater part of it, and certainly the 
most interesting part. Sir Walter’s career was 
attended by much honor and by success. It was 
a brave and manly fight he waged, whether for 
his own advancement or for the calling to which 
his life was devoted. -He took upon himself the 
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mission of improving the conditions of author- 
ship. His work in that field attracted wide at- 
tention. What may have been the results he 
achieved perhaps no one could accurately meas- 
ure, but it is clear that authorship owes him a 
distinct debt. Much other obligations belong to 
this writer quite distinct from anything he did 
in literature,—the service he did to the poor of 
East London, of which there stands a notable 
memorial in the People’s Palace. 
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Almost simultaneously with the appearance of 
Sir Walter’s Autobiography came the sketch of 
William Black, by Sir Wemyss Reid (Haxper). 
It seemed a somewhat belated book, as matters 
go now, but readers were glad to get it. Black 
had passed somewhat 
out of the public 
mind, and his books 
probably find a com- 
paratively small num- 
ber of readers now. 
Indeed, before he 
died, it seemed as if 
his day had definitely 
passed; and if we 
may believe all that 
has been said of him, 
he was quite aware of 
the eclipse. Sir 
Wemyss Reid’s_ bi- 
ography reénforces 
what many literary people knew in Black’s own 
lifetime, —that this author was a man who made 
warm friends and kept them. His last years, 
with all the disappointment that he felt, scarcely 
lessened that warmth, nor did the old charm 
which every one felt desert him. 

Scarcely more than a month before the death 
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out by Howard Hensman (Harper). It was dis- 
tinctly a better book than the average biography 
that is published in a man’s own lifetime. The 
general impression conveyed is favorable to 
Rhodes, as all biography of famous men, success- 
ful on notable lines, ought to be. It abounds in 
many personal anecdotes and incidents in that 
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wonderfully fascinating and romantic career, 
What the author insists upon, and what he al- 
most convinces the reader as truth, is that 
Rhodes, in all the varied activities of his life, 
and even in the rough associations that came into 
it, was always the gentleman. He even had 
scholastic tastes; and of these, of course, no 
better evidence would be needed than the dis- 
position he made of his fortune. But in Rhodes’ 
life there entered ambitions and interests foreign 
to scholarship,—that dream of empire which he 
sought to convert into a reality; and this, of 
course, left him small time in which to continue 
those intellectual pursuits began in his youth. 
Probably the most striking monograph relating 
to the French Revolution that recent years have 
seen is the study of Robespierre by Hilaire Belloc 
(Scribners). It is somewhat in line with other 
books which have been devoted to the rehabilita- 
tion of evil reputations, and notably one in the 


of Cecil Rhodes a sketch of his life was brought 








case of Marat. Mr. 
Belloc has not dis- 
covered what may be 
called new facts about 
Robespierre ; he has 
simply aimed to pre- 
sent the old ones ina 
new way. In other 
words, he has sought 
to understand them, 
and to make them 
compatible with those 
elemental facts which 
are common to human 





CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. nature everywhere. 
Bad as Robespierre’s 
career may be, the colossal monster of popular 
belief scarcely accords with anything we know in 
our own natures, and hence the falsity of it. 
Robespierre, moreover, like most famous men, 
was in large part the child of the period in which 
he lived. He was not so much the cause of 
events as the instrument by which public tenden- 
cies and great popular demands forced those 
events forward into execution. Mr. Belloc 
brings to his theme distinct originality of judg- 
ment, and yet within lines that are sane. His 
style has marked distinction ; it rises constantly 
into the region of brilliant writing. Perhaps it 
is too much so for a reader who would make his 
way through the book at one sitting, but one 
need not necessarily do that. 
Such surprising attention has been bestowed 
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upon biography for a generation past that one 
cannot well recover his surprise that Stephen A. 
Douglas should have waited for such attention 
more than forty years after his defeat by Lin- 
coln. Perhaps one may also find it curious that 
now, when the book has appeared, it should be 
very brief, —it comprises only one hundred and 
forty-one small pages. ‘The author is William 
G. Brown (Houghton). Within the space afforded 
him he has done an admirable piece of work. 
One cannot doubt that it will have wide reading. 
Nor can one resist the expression of the hope 
that the demand for it may encourage the pre- 
paration of another work on an ampler scale. 

It is seldom that any man, not yet passed out 
of middle life, has published an autobiography 
meeting with the success already recorded for 
Jacob A. Riis’s ‘‘'The Making of an American”’ 
(Macmillan). Mr. Riis, however, belongs him- 
self so intimately to that great tide of foreign 
immigration, whose fortunes and misfortunes in 
walks of life beneath his own he has done so 
much to improve or ameliorate, that his book 
was certain of wide attention. His own life had 
scarcely been sufficiently extended, varied, or im- 
portant to warrant in itself the publication of 
such a book. Its real value and the interest it 
has inspired are due not to any such circum- 
stances, but to the fact that his life has been typ- 
ical of thousands of other lives in this country,— 
men who came here from foreign lands without 
fortune, friends, or resources of any kind, and, 
purely by means of the: opportunities which our 
country affords, won a place for themselves 
among the forces which have advanced our civ- 
ilization. The book is written with a simplicity 
of style and of mind which has charmed most 
persons. Perhaps the author has not escaped the 
danger of taking himself too seriously now and 
then, but this self-consciousness,—or conceit, if 
one may so call it, —is revealed in such simple and 
unconscious fashion as almost to disarm criticism. 

In contrast with the foregoing list of books in 
biography, one must say that in history there 
has not been much that was really notable. One 
book, however, pertaining to the Revolutionary 
period, stands out as a very important piece of 
research on a topic long neglected,—John Cod- 
man’s ‘‘ Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec” (Mac- 
millan). Arnold’s treason has completely over- 
shadowed the splendid services he rendered the 
country before he was assigned to West Point. 
After Washington, there had been no one by 
whom more brilliant deeds were performed. 
This expedition to Quebec, although it ended in 
failure, gave perhaps the highest evidence of all 
concerning Arnold’s devotion to the patriot 
cause. Mr. Codman makes it clear that Arnold 
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was not responsible for the misfortunes which 
overwhelmed it on the way and contributed so 
largely to its ultimate failure. Had matters 
gone more successfully in penetrating across the 
wilderness from the Kennebec to the St. Law- 
rence, Arnold might have arrived with force 
sufficient to overcome the English. In that 
event, it is easy now to see that the whole course 
of the Revolution would have been materially 
changed. One thing certain is that we should 
not have had the expedition of Burgoyne. Nor 
would the frontier of New York witnessed that 
extraordinary desolation which converted almost 
a score of counties from a prosperous region into 
a land of desolation during the Border Wars. 
Mr. Codman’s book is a fine piece of original in- 
vestigation. His material has been put together 
skillfully, and the story is interesting from the 
first page to the last. 

Another phase of our history, and a much 
larger topic in many ways, has been adequately 
dealt with by James K. Hosmer in his ‘‘ Story of 
the Louisiana Purchase” (Appleton). Dr. Hos- 
mer was quite capable of presenting this subject 
in its proper relations and its full historical signifi- 
cance. Few people understand the momentous 
interests involved in that purchase from Napo- 
leon. It is made clear in a map Dr. Hosmer 
gives how vast was the territory that came to us. 
Indeed, the whole history of the bringing together 
of the lands which now form the United States is 
imperfectly understood. It is better taught in 
the schools now than it was a generation ago, but 
it needs books like Dr. Hosmer’s to make readers 
fully understand the entire importance of what 
at the time seemed a minor incident in national 
affairs. 

Mr. William A. Linn has performed another 
interesting and necessary work of research in his 
“Story of the Mormons” (Macmillan). We may 
say that this topic, in some of its more trouble- 
some phases, has been eliminated from national 
affairs, but history need take little account of 
these matters. It was eminently fit that a his- 
tory of Mormonism should be prepared on good 
historical lines. Mr. Linn has done this, and 
done it extremely well. He has had access to a 
very large collection of material unknown to pre- 
vious writers, which, some years ago, was brought 
together by a private person, and in quite recent 
years was added to the Lenox Library. 

It is many years since Mr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites published his ‘‘ Down Historic Water- 
ways” (McClurg). The book has never been so 
well known as it ought to be. Real pleasure 
should be expressed at the appearance of a new 
edition. Mr. Thwaites was a vacation tourist 
first, but a historian always when he prepared 
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this book. It deals with rivers which have their 
beginnings in or near Madison, Wis., Mr. 
Thwaites home; and the moving story of mis- 
sionary work, exploration, and settlement which 
belong to those rivers, which flow,—on the one 
hand, northward; on the other, southward,— 
from that neighborhood, is one of which a inore 
ambitious book might well be made. 

Mr. Charles Hemstreet has written so well of 
old New York in two volumes, already published, 
that his new work, ‘‘ When Old New York Was 
Young” (Scribners), is certain to be sought after. 
It is writers like him and Albert Ulmann, author 
of «*«A Landmark History of New York” (Ap- 
pleton), who probably can accomplish more than 
historians having serious purposes, in the work 
of acquainting the public of New York with their 
past, and especially that past which is historic. 
The American people are slowly discovering that 
the most interesting city on this continent, in a 
historical sense, is New York. : 

When we turn to books dealing with nature, 
the season has witnessed the revival, in the form 
of new editions, of several books which long since 
became standards. One of these is Mrs. Parsons’ 
‘¢ According to Season” (Scribners); but it has 
now been very largely extended, with many new 
illustrations, some of these in colors. This vol- 
ume deals with flowers chronologically,—that is, 
in the order of their appearance in the wild state. 

Another book equally valuable, and also much 
esteemed, is ‘‘ Familiar Trees and their Leaves,” 
by F. Schuyler Mathews (Appleton). Some two 
hundred drawings are given in this new edition, 
with twelve pictures in colors. The same author 
appears this year with a new work, called “ A 
Field Book of American Wild Flowers” (Put- 
nam). It has about the same number of illus- 
trations as the book on trees, and is printed and 
bound in very convenient form for use out of 
doors. 

John Muir published in recent years one or 
two books pertaining to the Pacific coast which 
raised his name to delightful eminence among 
writers who deal with the forest world. His 
recent volume, ‘‘ Our Forest Parks” (Houghton), 
will add to his reputation. Its several chapters 
are devoted to the forest reservations of this 
country, and are illustrated with a few photo- 
graphic illustrations. Mr. Muir has a scientific 
mind, but he combines with this a feeling for 
nature which often recalls John Burroughs. His 
plea for the preservation of our forests is elo- 
quent. His writings have something in them 
almost classical. 

Ernest Ingersoll’s ‘¢ Wild Life of Orchard and 
Field’ (Harper) largely comprises matter here- 
tofore published, but thoroughly recast and ad- 





justed in its present form. The author has long 
been known as one of the most charming of 
writers on animal life, and this work shows him 
perhaps at his best.. The knowledge he imparts 
is seldom familiar, and is always presented in an 
interesting way. 

Among volumes of the more serious nature 
to which attention should be called, probably 
Mr. Carnegie’s ‘‘The Empire of Business”’ 
(Doubleday) is the most familiar. Altogether 
apart from the practical value it has is the charm 
of the author’s personality. It abounds in fe- 
licitous aphorisms, anecdotes, and conclusions. 
One may read it anywhere, and it will inspire no 
less than it will delight him. 

Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Facts and Comments” 
(Appleton) comes to us with the author’s assur- 
ance that it is his last book. It belongs in no 
way to his well-known series, but is rather a col- 
lection of detached and unrelated papers on a 
wide variety of topics. Mr. Spencer is now a 
very old man, and he discourses here with the 
best felicity and benignity we find in the octoge- 
narian. It is a philosopher's friendly talk, and 
no one who reads serious books should overlook it. 

Benjamin Kidd’s ‘ Principles of Western Civ- 
ilization’”’ (Macmillan) was certain of wide read- 
ing because of the interest aroused by his ‘‘Social 
Evolution.” It is clear that the interest of the new 
work lies not so much in the author's conclusions 
as in the facts which he presents,—ranging, as 


“they do, from the beginnings of civilization in 


modern Europe. : 
Mr. Colquhoun’s volume, ‘‘ The Mastery of the 
Pacific”? (Macmillan), is the work of an author 
who has had wide experience as a traveler and 
administrator in many parts of the British em- 
pire. He has long been a writer of books, and 
his powers of observation and vigor of mind have 
deeply impressed his readers. He knows the 
Pacific countries with a thoroughness few trav- 
elers can rival; and, while he writes as an advo- 
cate, the facts he presents are sufficient to permit 
the reader to form conclusions of his own. 
Three other books that have vital relations to 
the life and thought of to-day are the ‘‘ College 
Student and His Problems” (Macmillan), by Dr. 
James H. Canfield, a singularly suggestive and 
sympathetic book by a man of wide experience ; 
‘‘ Home Thoughts” (Barnes), by Mrs. James IF’. 
Cox, the second series for which much liking is 
assured because of the popularity of the first, and 
both volumes sound, suggestive and wholesome ; 
and ‘¢One World at a Time” (Putnam), by the 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, which deals also with 
present-day problems in the personal affairs of 
men and women. The latter volume comes from 
a mind vigorous in its action and completely ad- 














justed to modern conditions. The essays have a 
stamp of reality and conviction, and the message 
they carry will make an impression. 

Another New York clergyman, whose untimely 
death was recently deplored, is represented in a 
second book, published since his death, ‘‘ The 
Letters from Egypt and Palestine” (Scribners), 
by Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, a record of impres- 
sions during the tour he was making at the time 
he died. Perhaps it has not been found less wel- 
come than his ‘¢ Thoughts for Everyday Living ” 
(Scribners), collected soon after his death. 

The literature of fiction has gathered to its 
rolls more than a dozen books of which record 
should be made here. Miss Johnston’s ‘‘Audrey’”’ 
(Houghton), it is pleasant to record, not only 
sells among the best of them ; but, from its in- 
trinsic merits, well deserves to do so. Miss 
Johnston writes of a remote colonial epoch as if 
she had lived jn it. She has made a distinct ad- 
vance on her previous books. 

Mrs. Wharton’s ‘‘The Valley of Decision” 
(Scribners), while a study of temperament and 
written for cultured minds, should gain an ever- 
widening number of readers. Its form is so 
excellent, its individuality so marked, and its 
distinction of style so evident that no one can 
well escape its charm. 

Mr. Stockton’s ‘‘ Kate Bonnett’’ (Appleton), of 
the success of which, it is pleasant to know, the 
author was already assured before his unexpected 
death, abounds in that humor of which he was 
the sole master, and takes the reader into a de- 
lightful world of piracy. 

Mr. Howells’ ‘‘The Kentons” (Harper) is a 
story of an Ohio family, possessed of some for- 
tune but limited culture, and pertains to the 
efforts by which an unfortunate marriage for one 
of the daughters was averted. They come to 
New York and go to Europe, and many are the 
amusing situations which the author’s fertile 
fancy evolves. 

Ellen Glasgow’s ‘‘ The Battleground ” (Double- 
day) is a story of Virginia during the war. A 
social life that has vanished under the sword, 
combined with a tender romance and a drama of 
war, make up a tale which, in the skillful hands 
of Miss Glasgow, should have a still wider read- 
ing than it has yet had. 

Mr. Brady’s ‘‘ Hohenzollern”’ (The Century 
Co.) has its action confined toa single night. Its 
incidents accordingly, and from necessity, proceed 
by leaps and bounds. There is not a dull page 
in this book. What is more remarkable is that 
its author maintains his vigor and freshness de- 
spite his many books. 

Mrs. Atherton’s story of Hamilton’s life, “The 
Conqueror” (Macmillan), has. the distinction of 
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presenting new facts as to Hamilton gained from 
her own research. She has idealized her hero, 
as was to be expected from a novelist. Few 
books of the period have aroused more spirited 
discussion because of its author’s view of Burr. 
It is clearly one of the novels of the day that 
cannot be overlooked. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland’s ‘‘The Captain of the 
Grey Horse Troop” (Harper), has for its back- 
ground the Indian problem in the far West, and 
the results which agriculture has wrought for red 
men. He is, perhaps, most striking in the suc- 
cess with which he has presented the atmosphere 
of life on the plains. The love story is interest- 
ing, and has a happy solution ; but this, perhaps, 
charms not more than the skill with which the 
author has drawn Indian life and Indian charac- 
ter. Mr. Garland has done nothing worthy of 
more attention than this his latest volume. 

Mr. Dixon’s ‘‘ The Leopard’s Spots ’’ (Double- 
day) paints a dark picture of the South. It takes 
the most gloomy view of the negro problem ; in 
fact, the author calls that problem ‘‘the white 
man’s burden” in this country. But it is a vig- 
orous presentation, conceived in a manner that 
here and there recalls Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” but from a point of view which is, 
of course, wholly different, inasmuch as the prob- 
lem of the day is different, and Mr. Dixon does 
not stand as a champion of the colored race. 

At least five other books of fiction should be 
included in a company intended to be somewhat 
select. One of these is Conan Doyle’s ‘+The 
Hound of the Baskerville’s” (McClure), which has 
already leaped to popularity. Another is Charles 
Major’s ‘‘ Dorothy Vernon” (Macmillan), which 
may, perhaps, rival ‘*‘When Knighthood Was 
in Flower,” though its literary quality scarcely 
shows an advance on the author’s previous work. 
Still another is ‘¢ The Champion ” (Houghton), 
by Charles Egbert Craddock, whose long silence 
we have not seen explained. Mark Twain is 
also to go into this company with his ‘‘ Double 
Barrelled Detective Story ” (Harpers) ; and here, 
too, should come ‘‘ Dorothy South”’ (Lothrop), 
by George Cary Eggleston, who, after a lifetime 
given to literature, seems in this story to have 
surpassed any previous success he has won. 

A few books of verse may be recommended, 
although it is the stock comment of publishers 
that the public will not read verse. The season 
has brought to life at least four volumes which 
should not be passed by,—‘‘ Ulyssus” (Mac- 
millan), by Stephen Phillips; ‘‘ Bramble Brae”’ 
(Scribners), by Robert Bridges ; ‘Such Stuff as 
Dreams” (Bowen), by Charles E. Russell ; and 
“The Ship of Silence” (Bowen), by Edward U. 
Valentine. 
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HE tide of immigration into the Northwest, — 
including Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, and eastern Montana,—is again running at 
its flood. It is like the movements of 1879, 
1883, and 1887 in its intensity, but unlike them 
in almost every other respect. The number of 
settlers who had come to the Northwest in the 
first four months of 1902 exceeded the entire im- 
migration of last year, and the total for 1902 
promises to surpass the number of settlers from 
Europe that poured in any one year into this 
section during the period of greatest foreign im- 
migration. There 1s a wide divergence in esti- 
mates of the volume of settlers, as the number 
of railroad tickets sold can be used only to ap- 
proximate the total, and several railroad com- 
panies have not yet differentiated the statistics of 
immigration from the totals representing their 
general traffic. In asingle car containing eighty- 
six colonists, recently, only thirty-two tickets 
were collected, owing to the presence of a large 
number of children under the tariff age. Then, 
too, it is impossible to separate the actual settlers 
from farmers out on tours of inspection with a 
view to future removal. President James J. Hill, 
of the Great Northern Railroad, estimates the total 
number of settlers coming in by the Northern 
lines for the year up to June 1 at 162,000, of 
whom 67,000 have settled west of the western 
boundary of North Dakota, 10,000 going to 
Oregon, 50,000 to Washington, and 7,000 to 
Montana; in addition, 50,000 have settled in 
North Dakota, 12,000 in Minnesota, and 8,000 
in South Dakota, while 25,000 have gone to 
Manitoba. It is almost unnecessary to add that 
large numbers of settlers bound to the Pacific 
Northwest have undoubtedly journeyed thither 
by way of Omaha. ‘The climax of this year’s 
movement is now over, but prospecting farmers 
from eastern States will undoubtedly investigate 
the country this fall, and the early months of 
1903 will see the flow of immigration set in with 
renewed vigor. 

The first well-defined movement in the settle- 
ment of the Northwest, after the pioneers had 
taken up their outposts, was composed largely of 
Canadians from Ontario and Quebec. Later 


came incursions of Scandinavians and Germans, 
so vast that in Minnesota they now constitute, 
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with their children born since arrival, fully 70 
per cent. of the population. 


ORIGINAL SETTLEMENT OF THE NORTHWEST. 


The immigrants into southern Minnesota ar- 
rived in wagons ; they brought few effects ; they 
received their land as a gift from a generous 
government. And while they endured hardships 
that one story-writer at least won fame in por- 
traying with acutest realism, it should be remem- 
bered that these people came from countries 
where life, to them, at least, was empty and 
hopeless ; that to-day, as the result of this Gov- 
ernment’s beneficence and their own vigorous 
efforts, they and their children are the owners in 
fee of splendid farms, of comfortable modern 
homes, and have bank accounts that fill the 
banks of southern Minnesota to overflowing, so 
that the devastating effects of hard times were 
stopped absolutely at this line of financial fortifi- 
cations. The writer recalls one instance that 
‘ame under his own observation when a boy. 
The father of a family, his son, his daughter, 
and his son's fiancée each took up a quarter sec- 
tion in southern Minnesota under the Homestead 
Act, securing thereby a square mile of fertile 
soil in the possession of one family, with the ex- 
penditure of hardly a dollar. The increment in 
value of the land places its possessors, all of 
whom are still living, among the wealthiest citi- 
zens of the country. There is little dramatic 
effect to be produced in portraying prosperity, 
so that the novelist has not yet told the story of 
the immigrant who, with land given to him gra- 
tuitously, with a team of horses or a yoke of 
oxen and a rude shack, frequently so small that 
it might.be hauled about on wheels, as his sole 
resources, has within a few years reached the 
satisfying condition of financial independence ; 
but it is pictorially presented in thousands upon 
thousands of homes in the States that constitute 
the great Northwest. 


THE SECOND PHASE—THE RAILROAD. 


The immigration to northern Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and agricultural Montana departed de- 
cidedly from former methods. The prairie 
‘schooner’? had previously navigated the bil- 
lows of the great prairies until its occupants had 














found a desirable place of anchorage. Later 
railroads reached out to communities that had 
been gathered at some specially favored localities 
and brought them into touch with the centers of 
trade to the eastward. But in this second phase 
of immigration the railroad, instead of following 
immigrants, led their crusade for new homes and 
opportunities. Its ties and rails had hardly been 
laid to a favorable point before its trains un- 
loaded the colonists and their household goods 
at the very place of settlement and gave them a 
line already open to eastern bases of supply. 
Immigration had ceased to be a multitude of 
random adventures ; it had hecome a movement 
within definite limits and control. To-day it is 
the aggregate of individual business speculations 
due to the desire of obtaining greater returns on 
smaller investments. 


THE NEW LANDS OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


While the Northwest has been superficially re- 
garded as a settled section, and has earned for 
itself the title of the ‘‘granary of the world,” 
vast tracts of government and railroad lands have 
lain untouched by the plow. These areas re- 
cently attracted immigration, which has increased 
for several years until it has reached its present 
proportions. Withina brief period about 5,000, - 
000 acres of land have been ‘+ homesteaded ”’ be- 
tween Grand Forks and Minot, N. D., alone; 
which means a noticeable increase in population. 
Indeed, at the present time the politicians of 
North Dakota are uncertain as to the State’s 
exact political conditions, owing to the large in- 
flux of new settlers whose political affiliations 
have not yet been indicated by an election. 


CHARACTER OF THE PRESENT IMMIGRATION. 


Besides the settlers attracted by wild lands, 
there is a notable movement of farmers who are 
purchasing lands already under cultivation. Both 
classes of settlers, however, are coming mainly 
from the middle States, Iowa, northern Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan. ‘hey are 
selling their old farms at from $75 to $100 an 
acre, and with their money, farming implements, 
and, sometimes, live stock, are moving to the 
Northwest and buying better lands at from $2 to 
$15 an acre; or, if already under cultivation, at 
from $15 to $30 an acre. Whole train-loads of 
these well-to-do farmers are passing through St. 
Paul and Minneapolis with such frequency as to 
provoke no comment. They are American-born, 
already educated in the ways of the American 
people, and this infusion will be almost imme- 
diately felt in the crop production of the North- 
west, in the business of its commercial centers, 
in the improved methods of farming brought 
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from the East, and in the greater energy of com- 
munities where they settle. Nor 1s the farmer 
who comes from Iowa placing himself, by this 
change of location, in a more disadvantageous 
position for marketing his produce. Railroads 
have so covered the Northwest that the farmer 
at Minot, N. D., for instance, is as near to Du- 
luth as the farmer at Des Moines, Iowa, is to 
Chicago, and the freight rates from both lake 
points to Liverpool are the same. 

An incident illustrating the inspiration of the 
present movement may be given in the experience 
of a farmer from Ohio. Unlike most of his com- 
panions, he brought very little with him, and he 
left behind him a debt of $953. A year ago he 
took a homestead near Norwich, N. D., and put 
in acrop of flax. Last fall he was offered $2,000 
for his farm, with the privilege of retaining the 
crop. This he refused; but later he sold his 
crop for $1,500, and last winter he went back to 
Ohio, paid his obligation in full, and returned to 
the Northwest with his future unmortgaged by 
the past. 


FARMERS MOVING FROM THE OLDER TO THE NEWER 
STATES. 


The colonists of the Northwest, who came in 
great waves long after the pioneers had carved 
States out of the Louisiana purchase, although 
widely divergent in national origin, habits, and 
tastes, have in a little over a generation become 
a fairly homogeneous body of citizens. Educated 
in a practical way by the influence of American 
principles, they are as patriotic and progressive 
as those who trace their ancestry to the American 
Revolution. The additions now being made to 
the inhabitants of the Northwest present no large 
incongruous element to be absorbed and assimi- 
lated. To be sure, Minnesota, taken as an ex- 
ample solely because the oldest of the North- 
western sisterhood, was exceeded by only five 
States in the number of foreign immigrants re- 
ceived through the port of New York during 
1900 and 1901. But the number received by 
Minnesota was nevertheless comparatively small, 
and investigation will show that most of the im- 
migrants coming through that port were from the 
countries of southern Europe, and probably set- 
tled in the cities, as the States securing the 
heaviest immigration were New York, New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts, Illinois, and Connecticut ; 
and it is notorious that immigrants from southern 
Europe do not take to agriculture. This shows 
negatively, while the railroad statistics show 
positively, that the immigration of the past two 
years to the Northwest was already fitted to be- 
come immediately an integral part of its popula- 
tion, Regiments of veteran farmers are moving 
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from the middle States to embrace the better op- 
portunities of this section, and their places are 
being taken by other veterans from farther east. 
It was recently reported that the sales of land in 
Hancock County, Iowa, due to the departure of 
old owners and the arrival of new owners from 
points further east amounted to over $1,000,000 
in a single week. Not many of the farmers of 
Iowa expected to see land sell for over $50 an 
acre in their lifetime ; but when they discover 
that it is worth over $80, they may well plan to 
gain another fortune by buying lands in a new 
section, whose value must increase as surely and 
in a much shorter period of time. 

The Northwest has naturally experienced im- 
mediate effects from this great army of fully- 
equipped settlers, whose leaders thoroughly spied 
out the land in advance. The price of farm 
lands has risen in a marked degree within two 
years. Land in the Dakotas that once would 
not bring $2 an acre is now fetching $10 and $15; 
while a proportionately greater increase is noted 
in Minnesota. Syndicates, seeing the opportu- 
nity for speculation, have bought immense tracts 
and are selling them. in smali farms at a profit- 
able advance. 


THE COLD-WEATHER BUGBEAR. 


Nor are climatic conditions a menace any longer 
to would-be settlers. Six hundred colonists ar- 
rived in St. Paul during March on their way from 
Missouri and Kansas to North Dakota. It was 
the time of the only unusual snowstorm of the 
winter ; but a grizzled old farmer remarked, as he 
listened to a report of a temporary blockade, 
‘<’’aint the snow as is so bad to face,—that 
means moisture and water next summer. Where 
we come from there ain’t no water, no crops, no 
nothing.”” The fact that this train-load of colon- 
ists was accompanied by four long freight trains 
loaded with their household goods and agricul- 
tural equipments epitomizes the character of the 
present immigration into the Northwest. 

One of the influences which retarded the 
growth of this section most seriously came en- 
tirely through thoughtlessness. Nearly twenty 
years ago the young people of St. Paul, in their 
desire for amusement, formed snowshoe clubs, 
built an ice palace, and held a winter carnival. 
This was interpreted by the unknowing to mean 
that the winters were unusually severe. This is 
far from truth, for there has not been a winter 
since 1887 when it would have been possible to 
erect an ice palace before its walls would have 
melted. The only storm of any importance dur- 
ing the past winter was not equal in its severity 
to two storms that almost isolated New York City 
last February. This cold winter bogey has hap- 
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pily been banished by sunshine, and the world 
has learned that the winter weather of the North- 
west is more bearable than that of the North At- 
lantic States ; that there is more actual suffering 
and loss of live stock from cold weather in 
Texas and Arkansas than in Minnesota or North 
Dakota. 


THE OVERFLOW INTO CANADA. 


One peculiar incident of this movement is 
shown in an animation so great that it has pushed 
right over the national boundary line and spread 
into western Canada. A Manitoba paper esti- 
mates that the actual settlers coming from the 
United States this year and taking up farm lands 
will number 50,000 (probably 25,000 would be 
nearer the correct figures), and that millions of 
acres have already been purchased by the new- 
comers ; one tract transferred to American in- 
vestors for division into small farms being larger 
than Prince Edward Island province. The paper, 
while realizing what an impetus this means to 
agricultural and commercial development, fear- 
fully discusses the possibility of this coming wave 
of American citizens, who do not have to take 
the oath of allegiance as they buy their farms, 
soon outnumbering the Canadians and British ; 
and, being progressive and intelligent, precipi- 
tating a condition such as existed in the Transvaal 
before the South African war, when the Out- 
landers protested at being made to bear part of 
the burdens without any representation in the 
government. 


GROWTH OF TOWNS AND INCREASE IN RAILROAD 
TRAFFIC, 


The increase in value of farm lands is the fore- 
runner of advancing town property. Already 
this effect is felt. The cities of the Northwest 
are attracting an increasing business, whether 
recorded in car-loads or in dollars. City lots are 
increasing slowly but surely in value; and the 
investment, within two years, of large amounts 
by Eastern capitalists proves that they anticipated 
the rapid development of this section, even if it 
came entirely from its own people and its own 
resources. 

As a corollary to this rapid increase in settlers, 
a score of new towns have sprung up with almost 
the mushroom quickness of the boom days, when 
very little was reality and very much was imagi- 
nation. Then they were in many instances the 
creation of town-site speculators. The railroads 
have, of course, felt the stimulus of this move- 
ment, which has had an effect all the way from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific ; for Washington 
and Oregon and Idaho, of the Pacific Northwest, 
have strangers pouring through their borders 











looking for opportunities equal to the enterprise 
of the present, Side tracks are crowded with 
freight cars loaded with farming implements and 
household goods, while passenger trains are fre- 
quently run in sections to accommodate the home- 
seekers. Both sections of the Northwest have 
been so thoroughly belted by coast lines and their 
branch feeders that little additional railroad con- 
struction has been needed ; but here and there a 
new steel finger shows where a railroad has 
reached out to touch some growing settlement or 
section. The railroad’s great reward, however, 
will-come later, when it hauls to market the ad- 
ditional products that these new settlers will ship. 
Incidentally, its passenger business will show the 
influence of these colonists: from other parts of 
the United States, for the ocean does not lie be- 
tween them and their old abodes, and, with 
means at their command, they will naturally 
visit and revisit their former homes in the middle 
States. 


NEW METHODS OF FARMING—RESULTS OF THE ONE- 
CROP SYSTEM. 


A decided change has occurred in the char- 
acter of farm management among the northwest- 
ern settlers. The looseness of pioneer days has 
been succeeded by care enforced by sad experi- 
ence. Crude methods are being supplanted by 
intelligent husbandry. It was easy to fall into 
wasteful ways when the soil returned to the care- 
less cultivator harvests that surpassed the most 
hopeful expectations of the settler from the tiny 
farms of Europe or from the worn-out acres of 
Eastern States. Farmers were prone to raise 
wheat, and wheat alone, whether the monotony 
of the crop exhausted the land or not. They 
staked their all on one staple ; and if the wheat 
bins of other nations were overflowing, the har- 
vest found them without a market. When Ar- 
gentina began exporting wheat, the Northwest 
began to realize that a bushel of ‘‘ No. 1, Hard” 
was not always synonymous with a dollar. 


THE NORTHWEST NO LONGER A DEBTOR SECTION. 


A circumstance that intensified the evil results 
of the one-crop system was the fact that the 
Northwest was a debtor section. New England 
especially, and the Eastern States in general, held 
mortgages without number, and many firms ex- 
isted solely to loan Hastern money upon farm 
lands in the Northwest. A large share of the 
value of every crop went East in the form of in- 
terest ; but the northwestern farmer thought- 
lessly relied upon the easiest crop, though it 
made him dependent upon one market quotation ; 
lazily left expensive farm machinery standing in 
the open field to be ruined by the elements, al- 
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though in most cases it had not even been paid 
for ; and took no heed of the inevitable day of 
reckoning. ‘I'hen came the panic of 1893, and 
the subsequent hard times; which, with the as- 
sistance of a few poor crops, were the best in- 
structors the Northwest ever had. The debtor 
farmer’s life became a struggle for sheer exist- 
ence. Economy was imperative, and advice 
hitherto unheeded now fell upon eager ears. At 
the mercy of his creditors, he realized the value 
of independence, and when times improved finan- 
cially he did not relax his efforts until he had be- 
come a free man. Asa result, the Northwest 
soon became a creditor section, and Eastern in- 
vestors were obliged to look elsewhere for mort- 
gagors. As an indication of this change, the 
rate of interest, which fifteen years ago was 8 and 
10 per cent. on the best farms in the Mississippi 
valley, is to-day as low as 3} per cent. on the 
banks of the Missouri. A recent newspaper dis- 
patch says the county treasurer of Kingsbury 
County, 8. D., reports that he has been com. 
pelled to return to the State treasury the sum of 
$10,000 of the permanent school fund because he 
had been unable to loan it. The same condition 
of affairs prevails in practically every other county 
in the State, aptly illustrating the excellent finan- 
cial condition of the people of South Dakota. 


THE FARMER'S IMPROVED STATUS. 


A highly interesting feature of recent agricul- 
tural development has been the growth of an 
admirable desire for instruction in improved 
methods, in system of crop rotation, the relation 
of stock to field farming, and the adaptation of 
crops to soils. Farmers, with a vivid remem- 
brance of a surplus wheat crop and falling prices, 
became anxious to learn how to avoid similar 
experiences, They attended the county conven- 
tions, provided with skilled instructors by the 
several States. The railroads, desirous for the 
permanent prosperity of their tributary country, 
coéperated with both farmers and States. The 
Great Northern ran free excursions to the agri- 
cultural colleges of North Dakota and Minne- 
sota. Every winter the farmers of North Dakota 
and northwestern Minnesota hold a week-long 
convention at Fargo, and hundreds are enabled 
to attend through the low rates granted by the 
railroads, to join with experts in discussing a 
programme of subjects of practical interest to 
their profession. Noticing the prosperity of south- 
ern Minnesota, due largely to the creameries that 
fairly dot the map upon which they appear, 
and which have made Minnesota the ‘‘ butter ”’ 
as well as the ‘‘ bread’ State of the Union, farim- 
ers began the erection of creameries in north- 
ern Minnesota and the Dakotas. They tilled the 
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land with economy; they protected their ma- 
chinery ; they built barns for their stock, and 
they discovered that many things formerly neg- 
lected or despised had a distinct monetary value, 
an arguinent that is always conclusive. Cut- 
over land from which timber had been taken had 
been considered worthless. Now it is being 
bought at from three to six dollars an acre. 
Pure-bred stock has risen in estimation, and 
farmers realize that it largely increases the value 
of herds and droves. Were President Hill now 
to repeat his expériment of distributing blooded 
animals along his railway, it is safe to say they 
would be gratefully put to their intended use in 
improving farm stock, instead of being driven, 
as they were in many instances, to the shambles 
and slaughtered like common ‘ canners.”’ 
Yeconomical methods are transforming the con- 
ditions of the Northwest ; and their influence will 
increase with the growth of competition. Most 
happy results are already apparent in the comfort- 
able circumstances of the farmers. Electric 
lights are not unknown in the older homes, while 
telephone lines are comparatively common in 
linking farm with farm and with the nearest 
town. Rural mail routes, which are being ex- 
tended daily, also bring the latest papers to the 
farms, and keep them immediately in touch with 
the world. Many farmers unite in leaving their 
stock jointly in the hands of some caretaker and 
spend the winter in the East or South ; and this 
leads to an excursion business so large that it in- 
cites special efforts to secure it. It is only a 
dozen years ago that North Dakota nearly granted 
a charter to the Louisiana Lottery, with the 
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apologetic explanation that it did not appear to 
be possible to make any money in the State in 
any other way. At present capital from the 
central States is being freely invested in North 
Dakota farms, and land values have trebled in 
three years. 


THE IRRIGATION QUESTION. 


To-day there is substantially no government 
land left in the Dakotas and but little in Minne- 
sota that the settlers can secure as homesteads. 
But across the line in Montana, in the Milk River 
valley, are nearly 4,000,000 acres of the ‘most 
fertile land in the world, if irrigated, which be- 
longs to the United States Government. The 
Government could irrigate this land at a cost of 
from $5 to $6 an acre, and then seli it easily for 
$10 an acre to actual settlers, and have left a fund 
of from $16,000,000 to $20,000,000 for future 
irrigation purposes. When it is remembered 
how immigration has rolled from the Atlantic 
coast to the coteaux of the Missouri; that the 
higher lands are suitable mainly for grazing ; 
that in the great mountain ranges only.a few 
valleys are productive ; that the Pacific North- 
west is limited in area; that the newcomers are 
now purchasing farms under cultivation ; that 
the sellers must- find homes elsewhere; that 
thousands of American citizens are crossing the 
boundary and finding farms under another flag, — 
it would seem that any area needing only water, 
which can easily be supplied, to become produc- 
tive, might well claim the attention of a govern- 
ment that is supposed to exist for the benefit of 
its people. 





A NEW ERA IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 


OR half a century the cattlemen have ruled 
the Southwest. Extending over the Pan- 
handle of western Texas, western Oklahoma, 
southwestern Kansas, eastern Colorado, and 
eastern New Mexico, their holdings have em- 
braced the whole southern portion of the “high 
plains.” Voluminous advertising and the persua- 
sion of immigration agents lured the settler into 
States farther north, and this wide area remained, 
in a sense, undiscovered. The cattleman reigned 
supreme. With the advent of barbed-wire he 


stretched his fences, like a vast thorn-tipped web, 
where he listed, inclosing with his own land that 
of the Government and of the distant investor 





alike. For three decades, while millions of 
settlers surged across the Missouri, he held sway 
over a territory 500 miles north and south and 
350 miles east and west, turning its leagues of 
pasture into fortunes. 

Three things have changed this: The railroads 
have pushed their shining steel rails into the 
‘¢short-grass country”; the Indian lands, leased 
by the cattle companies for a few cents an acre 
annually, have been given up to the homesteader ; 
the western people have learned some new les- 
sons in agriculture. 

In March of the present year the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company com- 











pleted a line from Kansas directly across the 
heart of this domain to El Paso, on the Mexican 
border, so level and unobstructed its course that 
the track of one division of 128 miles has not a 
eurve, The main line of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé borders the territory on the west, 
and a new branch line skirts the east. Diagon- 
ally; from Denver to Forth Worth, is the Colo- 
rado Southern, Fort Worth & Denver. A half- 
dozen charters for branches and individual enter- 
prises are presagers of other incursions into the 
unoccupied area, making the whole approachable 
in a Pullman car, instead of by stage or horse- 
back, as in the recent past. Immigration has 
turned in this direction. The homeseekers’ ex- 
cursions to this section are patronized as were 
those of old to Kansas and Nebraska. Every 
freight train carries a car or two of furniture, 
implements, and teams belonging to adventurous 
families, leaving eastern and mid-western homes 
in search of cheaper lands and frontier experi- 
ences. In Oklahoma alone, 800 miles of new 
railroad will be completed this year, and in Texas 
as much more,—most of the mileage being in 
what is distinctively the Southwest. Even on 
the despised “staked plains” sounds the locomo- 
tive’s whistle. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 


The Sonthwest lies in the semi-arid, or sub- 
humid, belt. It is an elevated plateau, 3,000 
feet above the sea, except where it bends to the 
valleys of eccentric rivers that wander across it 
oceanward. At times the very beds of these 
rivers,—the Canadian, the Cimarron, the Pecos, 
and the Beaver, with their minor branches,—are 
glistening ribbons of sand, which the daintiest 
lady might cross without soiling her boot ; again, 
a tiny rivulet winds its devious way along the sand 
path ; then, when the snows have melted in the 
mountains, a rushing flood, six to ten feet high, 
sweeps down the valley, carrying everything be- 
fore it. 

But the soil is fertile and rich over much of 
the plain. The surface is covered at the north- 
ern portion with buffalo-grass, a close-curled, 
gray herbage that is stock food the year round. 
In January, as well as in June, on it alone flocks 
and herds will thrive. Toward the south is sage 
brush and mesquite. In the desert-like spaces the 
cactus rears its forbidding head, and the deceit- 
ful mirage beckons gaily to the traveler. The 
foothills of the Rockies crop out here and there 
with towering summits. Above is a sky forever 
blue, while ceaseless winds have this for their 
playground. Rain and snow are infrequent, even 
to the southeast, where the influence of the Gulf 
is felt. These conditions, together with the mild- 
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ness of its temperature, fit it especially for stock- 
raising and the attendant branches of agriculture 
which the West is learning to master. Because 
of this fitness, and because the “free range ” days 
of the West are passing away forever, comes the 
demand for farms instead of ranches, and the 
recognition of the settler’s rights. 


CONDITIONS OF LAND TENURE. 


The laws of the Southwest, written and un- 
written, have for many years been made for and 
by cattlemen. ‘The methods of raising stock 
were wasteful, —it took twenty acres to pasture a 
steer through the season. For that reason the 
herds had need of wide areas. If the quarter- 
section (160 acres) of an investor or of a settler 
was inside the great cattle ranches, and the owner 
objected to its being used as the stockman’s own, 
the reply was: ‘‘ Why don’t you take it out of 
my pasture then?” An appeal to the courts 
was an appeal to a jury cf cattlemen, or of sym- 
pathizers with the ranchers, and offered little 
encouragement. 

By two powerful methods has the settler waged 
war on his opponent: Through the force of 
public sentiment and numbers he has changed 
the laws of Texas so that no one may lease more 
than four sections of school land ; he has secured 
from the Department of the Interior an order 
that all fences inclosing government land must 
come down. The cattlemen have fought both 
these measures, and it has taken arrests and 
fines to satisfy some of them that they must be 
obeyed. Ranchmen generally recognize the fact 
that there must inevitably be a readjustment be- 
cause of the changing conditions, and are seeking 
relief in leases of public land, permission for 
which they hope to have granted by act of Con- 
gress. Their interests include 7,000,000 head 
of cattle, valued at $140,000,000, not to mention 
the ranch equipments of riding horses and build- 
ings,—little wonder that they are anxious ! 

In the meanwhile, every quarter -section of 
public land that has running water is being 
‘‘homesteaded,” either by the settlers or by the 
-attlemen’s employees. The land office of western 
Oklahoma has filed more claims in the past six 
months than at any time since the opening of the 
territory. The cattlemen of southwest Kansas 
have leased over four hundred thousand acres of 
school land, and are trying to hold it against 
would-be settlers. The frontier is passing, and 
there is an exceedingly great eagerness on the 
part of the users of the range to secure a perma- 
nent abiding place. 

The recent closing of the Indian lands of Okla- 
homa threw on the market 200,000 head of stock 
not yet ready for market. The loss has been es- 
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timated at $1,000,000. The indications are that 
more Indian land will be taken from the range in 
the coming few months and that there will be 
small place left in the old Indian feeding-grounds 
for the herds. 


BREAKING UP OF LARGE RANCHES. 


The result is even farther reaching. The de- 
mand for land is breaking up the big ranches 
that have for years been famous. This spring 
the Capitol, or the X. I. T. ranch, which occu- 
pied a tract of 5,000 square miles in the Pan- 
handle, was sold in tracts of 10,000 to 200,000 
acres. This ranch was so extensive that some 
States could not have contained it. Connecticut, 
for example, could not hold it by several hun- 
dred acres ; the two States of Delaware and Rhode 
Island combined would not contain it. Its 3,- 
000,000-acre tract was fenced thoroughly ; 350 
wells with windmills helped furnish water for 
125,000 cattle. It was, in effect, a little empire 
and was given to a syndicate of Chicago men in 
exchange for building the State capitol of Texas. 
‘he owners’ iron-clad rule was to forbid a camper 
inside its boundaries. Now it is being divided 
among small holders ! 

This is but an incident. The settler is pushing 
against the barbed-wire fence, cutting his way if 
he finds that he is kept out unjustly, and mani- 
fests a disposition to possess the land. Real es- 
tate is higher in the West than since the boom 
of the’80’s. The farmer sells Iowa land for $70 
an acre and moves to central Kansas, Nebraska, 
or Oklahoma and buys for $30. The latter seller 
moves on to the frontier and buys for $2 to $5 an 
acre or takes a homestead—it is all a part of the 
westward movement of population, positive and 
irresistible, certain to absorb in the end all the 
arable land on the east of the Rocky Mountains. 


THE NEW TOWNS. 


Where six months and a year ago was open 
plain, to day are towns with prosperous business 
houses, telephones, and banks. They are not 
large, most of the newer places having four hun- 
dred to five hundred population. They are the 
accompaniments of the railroad, and their shining 
new structures are visible for fifty miles across the 
level plain. ‘The towns are said to be ‘‘tough,” 
but that is because the cowboys and frontiersmen 
find in them a novelty—this is a land that has 
never seen a locomotive until within the past 
eighteen months. 

It is astonishing how rapidly the business of 
these just-born municipalities thrives. One west- 
ern Oklahoma town has a large square in the 
center of the business portion. Around it are 
the stores. On that square one average Satur- 


day in March of the present year were over four 
hundred wagons and teams belonging to settlers 
who had driven in to make purchases. Some 
had come fifty miles. It is that kind of a 
trade-territory that makes business good. It 
was the foundation of the prosperity of some of 
the older cities of the West, and they lost prestige 
as the building of small towns cut off the trade 
on every side. The better class of immigrants is 
coming into the new country. They are not the 
““movers,”—never at rest, —but industrious toilers 
familiar with western conditions and prepared to 
overcome. The old freighting of goods across 
the prairie has ceased ; and driving of cattle to 
market is ended ; the economic conditions are in 
a state of transition, as the wilder civilization of 
the range gives way to that of the farm. 


AGRICULTURE FOR THE SOUTHWEST. 


The cattlemen have for years insisted that the 
soil was too barren, and the climate too dry, for 
agriculture—and in a sense and over a large por- 
tion of the Southwest they were right. But 
to-day different theories are exploited. More 
modern plans are followed. The farmer in the 
semi-arid section to-day does not seek to raise 
wheat and corn for market—he sends the 
produce of his farm to market in cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. He tills the valleys and pastures the 
uplands. Alfalfa sends its roots twenty feet 
into the soil and produces three crops of hay 
a season, On it stock can be fattened, and, with 
stacks of it in reserve, the blizzards of winter 
have no terrors. ‘The stock runs out in the open 
the year round. The farmer and his sons raise 
enough feed to put the cattle in prime condition 
and to fatten the hogs—the increase of the herds 
makes riches. Kaffir corn grows in the semi-arid 
belt and gives a certain crop. In a moderately 
wet year it gives great yields, in dry years it is 
fairly rich in return. Both these crops were un- 
known to western farmers a few years ago. 
Along the Arkansas River, in Colorado, sugar- 
beets are being produced in vast quantities on 
land that was half a decade since barren prairie. 
Two $800,000 sugar mills are now in operation. 

Cotton fields are whitening farther west each 
year in Texas. The back country cotton gins 
are crude, but they give the farmers a market. 
Better and more modern structures will take 
their places. The creamery, something never 
known before in the Southwest, is paying cash 
for milk. ‘ White faces” sprinkled among the 
grazing thousands of cattle tell their own story 
of the improvement in breeding that is deposing 
the ‘‘scrub”’ cow and steer in favor of animals 
with better blood, returning a speedier and larger 
profit. 
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The milch cows are kept in prime condition, 
and sheep and lambs are fattened, on alfalfa. 
From the flocks come shipments that top the 
western markets. arly in the spring months 
the prices for lambs from the Southwest reach 
$7 to $8 a 100 pounds. This return, added 
to the wool from the ewes, gives a handsome 
profit on the flock, especially when the land 
on which the sheep pastured and from which the 
feed was grown is worth less than five dollars 
an acre. 

The never ending war between the cattlemen 
and the sheepmen forces the former to protect 
their herds with barbed-wire fences and, con- 
sequently, under the new order of things, makes 
it necessary for them to hold the land they use 
under some sort of title. Cattle are domestic ; 
sheep are nomadic. Where the flocks wander the 
grass is cleaned with the devastation of a prairie 
fire, and the odor is such that cattle will for weeks 
shun the range. The two classes of stock cannot 
pasture over the same territory—and the sheep 
are the masters. Thus the free range, so long as 
it remains, will be sought by both; but the own- 
ers of the flocks will have the advantage. The 
range line is, however, being forced farther and 
farther west, and western New Mexico and Ari- 
zona will be the southern end of the open pasture 
lands. 


RESOURCES AND DIFFICULTIES. 


The Southwest has some disadvantages. The 
uplands are lamentably deficient in water. With 
their high elevation it is a frequent jest that it is 
as far to water downward as across country. To 
offset the lack of wells, dams are thrown across 
arroyos and draws, forming reservoirs that fur- 
nish drinking-places for the stock weeks at a 
time. Windmills by the hundred are whirled 
by the breezes and do their part toward lifting 
the underground supply. Except close to the 
mountains, irrigation is not practicable on a large 
scale, the streams being early drained by the de- 
mands of the large ditches. The settlers have 
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learned, however, that by using what is given 
them they can be certain of some comforts. The 
windmills and the reservoirs are utilized to water 
the garden patches and to insure small areas of 
vegetables, with the result that the table of the 
farmer is supplied the year round and his expense 
account brought to a minimum. 

With direct and abundant routes to the Kansas 
City, St. Louis, and Chicago markets, with the 
Gulf offering easy means for the export trade, 
either to Europe or to the south, with two trans- 
continental railways to the Pacific traversing its 
lands, the Southwest-need have no fear of lack of 
a market for the produce from ranch or farm. 
The plow and the thundercloud are progressing 
toward the base of the mountains ; they may be 
long in arriving, but they will eventually reach 
the goal. The rain floods that have for centuries 
been racing off to the Gulf, leaving the soil hard 
and dry behind, are being halted where dams 
have been thrown up, or are resting where the 
harrow has made a bed. ‘he influence on the 
climate will not be suddenly noticeable, but, in 
the opinion of experienced observers, it will be 
beneficial and will result in a far more certain 
crop production. The economic effect of its de- 
velopment on the trans- Mississippi region will be 
of moment. The fact that its new residents are 
not novices in pioneering, but know the limita- 
tions and trials before them, means that they are 
likely to build surely. 

The political and ethical effect of peopling this 
vast region—larger than all New England—with 
many families, each owning its land, instead of 
with a few cattlemen and herders, most of them 
the employees of great cattle syndicates or com- 
panies, is not far to seek. It means a distinct 
uplifting and the addition of an earnest, hard- 
working element to the population of the West. 
There are yet vast spaces where the traveler may 
look for fifty miles and see not a house nor a 
tree ; the sky-line is often a perfect circle—but 
the beginning has been made and a new era is 
begun. 





SUFFRAGE IN THE SOUTH: SIX NEW STATE 
CONSTITUTIONS. 


BY CHAPPELL CORY. 


det the adoption of a suffrage article by 
the Constitutional Convention in Virginia, 
the effort to eliminate or to minimize the negro 
vote by constitutional enactment is, for the pres- 
ent, complete. In other States, where local con- 
ditions might prompt to similar undertakings, the 
subject has already been brought forward, dis- 
cussed, and dismissed. Six States have now re- 
formed the suffrage so far as mere constitution- 
making can do that, and all have had in view 
precisely the same object,—to disfranchise as 
many negroes as possible without violating the 
letter of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. ‘There has been 
nowhere any unmanly euphemism or unseemly 
subterfuge as to this supreme purpose, for the 
press, the public speakers, the constitution- 
makers themselves, the people, in all those ways 
by which they render their wishes vocal, have 
proclaimed it to the world, and challenged the 
criticism of mankind upon the undertaking and 
the event. Hence the inquiry need go a very 
little way beyond the question, What are the 
devices for shutting out the negro that do not 
equally limit the suffrage of the white man ? 

On the whole, the Fifteenth Amendment, 
having been expressly designed to protect the 
negro’s ballot, the result is ample testimony to 
the skill of its framers. After all that has been 
said and done, —after all the excitement and the 
attacks and the hot defenses,—the wisest men of 
six great States have been able to summon ‘from 
the vasty deeps of their ingenuity these two de- 
vices, and these two only : 

1. «The Understanding Clause.” 

2. ‘*The Grandfather Clause.” 


THE QUESTION OF ILLITERACY. 


The first is avowedly intended to discriminate 
through its administration by white men in their 
own favor. The second necessarily.discriminates 
by its terms. ‘¢The Understanding Clause” is a 
requirement that the applicant to register must 
‘understand’ something to the satisfaction of 
registrars clothed with arbitrary power to set up 
different standards for different individuals. 
While appeals to the courts are provided, this is 
a protection thrown in merely because it sounds 
well. The clause appears in the constitutions of 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Virginia, and Ala- 


bama. In the first two, the applicant who can- 
not come in under some other provision, and who 
is illiterate, may nevertheless pass if he can ex- 
plain some section of the constitution when read 
to him. In Virginia he must understand a sec- 
tion whether he be illiterate or not. In Alabama, 
whether literate or not, he must ‘understand the 
duties and obligations of citizenship under a re- 
publican form of government,” and must show 
good character in addition. Manifestly, here is 
a door which white registrars may arbitrarily 
swing open to white men and close on black men. 
And that is precisely what they do. 


FRANCHISE DEPENDENT ON DEEDS OF ANCESTORS. 


‘¢The Grandfather Clause,” operating without 
aid from the registrars, is a device by which men 
are admitted to register provided they or their 
fathers or forefathers did some specified thing or 
enjoyed some specified privilege at some former 
time. In Louisiana and North Carolina it ad. 
mits without further question all who voted or 
had the right to vote prior to 1867, and their 
descendants. In Alabama and Virginia it ad- 
mits in the same unquestioned way all who have 
fought in any war for the country or for the 
Confederacy, and their descendants. ‘The Un- 
derstanding Clause” was invented by Mississippi, 
the first to act; and ‘‘the Grandfather Clause ” 
by Louisiana, which acted third. Alabama and 
Virginia, the last to act, spent many fruitless 
months in the vain search for something new. 
Alabama gave it up in three months. Virginia 
pursued the quest for ten. 


DISCRIMINATIONS NOT PERMANENT. 


All these constitutions are characterized by a 
temporary as distinguished from a permanent 
plan of suffrage reform. In all but Mississippi 
these discriminating devices appear only in the 
temporary plans, whose durations vary from a 
year in Alabama to six years in North Caro. 
lina. It is a not unimportant phase of this great 
movement that the permanent discrimination by 
Mississippi, the first State to act, in favor of her 
ignorant whites, has been avoided by the five 
who have followed in her wake as unjust to the 
illiterate white man himself. These temporary 
plans, leaving Mississippi out of the account, 
give the white man a tremendous lead in the 
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electorate at a certain starting point called ‘the 
permanent plan,” after which the negro, without 
other handicap than the administration of the 
laws by the whites, is told to catch up if he can. 
In Louisiana, North Carolina, Alabama, and 
Virginia this lead is secured for a generation, 
all who register under the temporary schemes 
being registered for life. 


GENERAL SUFFRAGE LIMITATIONS. 


The permanent plans of the six constitutions 
under review are very much alike. In not one 
of them is there visible any discrimination against 
the literate negro, and only in Mississippi against 
the negro who is illiterate. Limitations as old 
as voting are combined in various ways and with 
varying degrees of strictness. A man must both 
pay his poll tax and be able to read and write. 
The length of residence is stretched to two years 
in the State and from six months to a year in the 
county or precinct. Some of the States add a 
few such misdemeanors as wife-beating to the 
historic disqualifications for felony. In Missis- 
sippi all taxes must be paid. In Virginia old 


soldiers are excused from paying. the poll tax. 
In none of them is there any property limitation 
on the suffrage, the so-called property qualifica- 
tion which appears in several of the States being 
really an extension of the suffrage to some illit- 


erates who would be otherwise excluded. 

The great fundamental permanent limitations 
on the suffrage are only two,—the poll tax and 
education. Practically every man who will pay 
a poll tax varying from one dollar in Louisiana 
to two dollars in Mississippi, and who can read 
and write, can also register and vote. These are 
not barriers over which the negro cannot climb 
if he will. Lengthy as the start of the white 
man when the permanent plans begin to operate, 
the distance will inevitably lessen if the black 
man wills it so. The white man commences 
with his voting strength at its maximum, and 
thereafter his illiteracy will operate against him. 
The black man begins with his voting strength 
at its minimum, and his literacy will thereafter 
admit him in growing numbers if he wishes to 
enter. There is nowhere in these States any 
place where every child, white or black, may not 
learn the simple arts of reading and writing if 
his parents are willing that he should. 

A pertinent inquiry here is, why should the 
whites, if the two discriminating devices are not 
in conflict with the Federal Constitution, have 
failed to perpetuate the discrimination in their 
own favor? But for the Fifteenth Amendment 
every one of these States would have disfran- 
chised the negro as a negro, and thus have set- 
tled the issue at once and forever. A few voices 


would have been raised in protest, but in vain. 
The restraining influences were three: (1) A 
lingering fear that, after all, the ‘‘ Understand- 
ing” and ‘‘ Grandfather” clauses would be de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States; (2) a profound distrust of 
any tribunal clothed with the arbitrary and ex- 
traordinary power of the registrars created to 
administer the ‘¢ Understanding Clause ’”’—prac- 
tically absolute power to pass on men’s privilege 
to yote might be turned from race to party or 
factional discrimination, and thus become intol- 
erable tyranny to the whites themselves; (3) a 
serious protest from a large and influential sec- 
tion of public opinion against any permanent 
discrimination in favor of the illiterate white as 
being at bottom a discrimination against the 
white race as a whole. The illiterate negro 
would have the stimulus of the ballot to the 
learning of-his letters. The illiterate white would 
be secure in his ignorance. 


THE EFFECT OF SUFFRAGE REFORM AS REGISTERED 
IN THE BALLOT-BOX. 


W hat are the actual results in practice of these 
attempts to reform the suffrage? The Constitu- 
tion of Mississippi has been in operation for twelve 
years, that of South Carolina for seven, Louisi- 
ana has held one election under her temporary 
plan, and Alabama has gotten through with one 
poll-tax payment. The negro was already elim- 
inated, having asserted himself for many years 
prior to these new constitutions only in North 
Carolina. So he can assert himself under the 
permanent plans of them all, for there are in 
Alabama 73,000 literate negroes of voting age, 
and the proportion is much the same in other 
States. True, he will find some annoyance in 
complying with details administered by the 
whites, but he can surmount this difficulty if 
ably led in alliance with any considerable faction 
of the dominant race. As a fact, he has scarcely 
yet begun to come in, and very, very many 
whites remain outside with him. 

In 1900, under her new constitution, Louisi- 
ana polled only 72,000 votes, which is greatly 
less than half her whites of voting age, and only 
11,500 were anti-Democrats. Mississippi’s larg- 
est vote under her new constitution has been 
69,000, much less than half her whites of voting 
age, and the maximum anti-Democratic vote 
was 17,500. South Carolina’s largest vote has 
been 68,000, a trifle more than half her whites 
of voting age, and her highest anti-Democratic 
vote has been 9,000. In all three States, of op- 
position to the Democrats there is practically 
none, and elections are a mere form, just as they 
were, with few exceptions, before the new con 
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stitutions supposedly removed the cohesive fear 
of negro domination. 

In Mississippi some 30,000 whites have never 
registered, and less than 20,000 negroes out of 
198,000, of whom 92,000 are literate. In Ala- 
bama registration is now in progress under the 
temporary plan, and the registrars are passing 
less than 1 per cent. of the negroes, while many 
thousand whites are not bothering to apply. Yet 
in both States many of the whites who are regis- 
tered and being registered cannot vote because 
of failure to keep up their poll taxes. 


THE POLL-TAX RESTRICTION. 


In Mississippi, South Carolina, and Louisiana 
the poll taxes are collectible by legal process, and 
the age limit is sixty years. In Mississippi, it 
seems, while the record is not kept by races, that 
quite 30,000 whites are shut out by failure to 
pay, and the bulk of the negroes. In Louisiana 
the proportion is much worse, and in South Car- 
olina almost as bad. In Alabama alone the tax 
is purely voluntary and cumulative forever, while 
the age limit is down to forty-five. Low as this 
limit is, the slaughter of voters has been some- 
thing extraordinary. Out of 267,000 subject to 
the tax, less than 100,000 paid it. Of the 150,- 
000 whites within the age, 60,000 esteemed 
$1.50 above the privilege of voting, while less 
than 10,000 negroes paid, and most of those be- 
fore they found out the tax is not collectible at 
law. ‘These distressing figures would seem to 
indicate two things : 

1. The ballot is held in slight esteem by both 
races. 

2. The mind of the Southern white man, long 
shackled by the fear of negro domination, has 
not been liberated by these new constitutions, 
but is harnessed as tightly as ever to the party 
car. What difference of opinion, what worthy 
ambition, what noble aspiration there may be, 
what conflict of interest may move men to divi- 
sion and contending among each other, is fought 
out as before in the primaries and conventions of 
the party. 


ABSENCE OF POLITICAL ISSUES. 


If these preliminary results were conclusive as 
to the tendency of the reforms attempted ; if the 
voters are to shun rather than court the ballot ; 
if they are to settle down into utter supineness, 
and devotion to party shall continue to stifle any- 
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thing like the free play of natural human con- 
flict; if the fear of negro domination is not, 
after all, removed, and party solidarity is due to 
failure of these constitutions in their main pur- 
pose, then are these States perilously near to 
oligarchy, and genuine republican government as 
far away as ever. But there is consolation in 
the belief that the real test of these constitutions 
is yet to come. They are yet to face a move- 
ment along deep lines of opposing interests, 
which stir men to action and provoke them to 
conflict. The only movement of the kind in the 
South since the war was the ‘‘ Alliance” demand 
for more money, which grew out of hard times, 
which followed a long period of declining prices, 
which was reénforced by much actual distress, 
and which touched every pocket with the pulsa- 
tions of hope or the agitation of fear. Where 
and when and in what shape such an issue may 
come again there is no sign visible ; but when it 
does come, and extends over a series of years, 
supplying men with a motive to qualify them- 
selves for the accomplishment of something that 
seems very real and very necessary to their well- 
being, we shall know whether the upheaval of 
constitutional reform has emancipated the whites 
and permitted to the blacks those privileges which 
are spread so fair on the permanent face of these 
new constitutions. 

The motive immediately back of the effort to 
disfranchise the negro was not to suppress him, 
but to suppress him honestly. The fraud in some 
of these States was something frightful to the 
people who dwelt in its presence. It had become 
even more prevalent and far more scandalous in 
party contests between white men only than in 
general elections. The motive with good men 
was honesty. So the last inquiry is, Will these 
new constitutions bring honest elections in their 
train? In Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana, which have held elections under the 
new schemes, there is ample testimony to the 
comparative fairness of the returns. But there 
has yet been no serious opposition and no motive 
for a miscount. When the opposition comes, — 
not in guise of the more ignorant and helpless 
classes of the population, as was the case in the 
Farmers’ Alliance upheaval, but with the more 
intelligent and wealthy classes in hostile array 
against the party machine,—then, and not until 
then, can it be known whether that right hand 
has lost its willingness, its cunning, and its power. 





THE QUEEN-REGENT AND THE YOUNG KING 
OF SPAIN. 


BY HELENE VACARESCO 


D Nee Queen- Regent of Spain has had more 
trouble to teach her son to be a king than 
royal mothers generally have, because children 
born in an exalted position, and surrounded by 
flattery, are always wont to get proud very early ; 
whereas, very early the infant king, El Reycito, 
as he is called in Spain, was wont to be humble, 
unassuming, and ever ready to allow all the 
children of his age to rule over him. Once only 
some consciousness of his rank awoke in him, 
and this when he was six years of age only. The 
anecdote is highly appreciated by the Spaniards, 
though the Queen was at the time known to have 
scolded her son severely, and blamed the people 
who had applauded at the feat. 

According to an ancient tradition, sovereigns 
of Spain have always to be accompanied in their 
drives by an equerry, caballerico of good birth, 
who precedes the royal carriage. The young 


King one day, on entering his landau with his 
nurse and his two sisters, noticed that the equerry 


was not in front of the horses. He somewhat 
sharply inquired in shrill baby tones: ‘‘ Where 
is the man?’ The question passed unnoticed, 
the coachman whipped the horses, and the car- 
riage was already far on the road, when the 
caballerico rushed at full speed after the royal 
equipage. The King ordered the coachman to 
stop; but this could not be, as the Queen had 
given previous orders and forbidden any of her 
son’s injunctions to be obeyed. In a fury the 
boy staggered to his feet and cried aloud to the 
guilty equerry: ‘Sir, let this never happen 
again!” Delighted by this proof of their King’s 
spirited nature, the nurse, the ladies, and the 
soldiers of the escort repeated the incident, and 
before the evening all the streets and salons of 
Madrid were teeming with the news, which pro- 
voked amusement, laughter, and national pride. 
The Queen-Regent, on the contrary, punished 
the child, and the next day invited the most 
handsome and robust little boys:of his age to 
take tea and play with the King at the palace. 
When the children were assembled, she placed 
them before a mirror. Of course, the little King 
was the smallest and not the handsomest among 
them. ‘You see, dear child,” said his mother, 
‘<that if there ever can be any difference between 
you and others, that difference must exist in 
your soul, in your kindness and good qualities, 


since God, who alone is our Master, has created 
so many human creatures superior to you in ap- 
pearance. Now, go and play with your friends 
and be more humble in the future.’’ From that 
moment no trait of Alfonso XIII.’s pride could 
ever be discovered. 

The young King, who is about to enter into 
his majority, and whose baby fingers have played 
with the scepter from the very moment of his 
birth, unites in his person all the characteristics 
of the two great dynasties who have successively 
ruled over Spain. By his father he descends 
from the grandson of Louis XIV., from that 
famous Duc d’Anjou, who all his life regretted 
Versailles and his French family, and of whom 
St. Simon gives such a lively account in his mem- 
oirs, relating what Spanish etiquette and the 
dull, monotonous life then led by the King of 
Spain had done toward changing the bright 
young prince into a half-crazy old man. When 
the Duc d’Anjou left France, in order to reach 
his new capital, Louis XIV. pronounced the 
famous sentence, ‘J1 n’y a plus de Pyrénées,” and 
the imperious old monarch thought perhaps that 
his words might possess the power of suppress- 
ing mountains, wells, and woods. The Duc d’An- 
jou soon found out that this was not the case ; 
that the Pyrenees rose high and stern between 
him and his native land, to which he never re- 
turned. Then Alfonso XIII. is at the same 
time a Bourbon and a Hapsburg, because by his 
mother he belongs to the famous House of Aus- 
tria, and can thus claim Charles V. and Philip II. 
for his distant uncles, to whom he is now a direct 
heir. His eyes, bright and quick, his graceful 
gait and somewhat nervous manner, he has in- 
herited from his Bourbon ancestry ; whereas the 
Hapsburgs seem to have endowed him with their 
strong underlip and all the resolution, bordering 
on entétement, for which they have ever been con- 
spicuous. 

It would be most important and interesting to 
note how strenuously the Queen-Regent has 
worked to develop in her son the Bourbon hered- 
ity, because she considered this as her duty to 
Spain and to the memory of her husband ; how 
she has tried to develop in him all the qualities 
and even the defects of his Latin race in prefer- 
ence to the virtues even which came from his 
mother’s family. The struggle proved a hard 
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one. But she wished her child to become a thor- 
ough Spanish prince, as the man she loved had 
been ; and everything leads us to believe that the 
young King is a Spaniard as genuine and true as 
his father was before him. 

No one can tell whether Maria-Christina, who 
was the liveliest among the Austrian archduch- 
esses, felt long the regret of having left the somber 
imperial palaces of Vienna or her own quieter 
home, where her mother, a very clever princess, 
usually gathered around her all the remarkable 
men of the day. Maria-Christina thus led a 
happy, reckless life; her mother insisted on her 
studying hard, but her recreations were pleasant, 
as, being a great favorite with her uncle the Em- 
peror, she was often called upon to adorn a court 
ball or display her brilliant conversational powers 
in a court dinner. For those who know what a 
dinner at the Court of Austria means, since the 
late Empress had brought into Viennese society 
the fashion of speaking in undertones and rare 
monosyllables, the success obtained by Arch- 
duchess Maria-Christina, who, in spite of her natu- 
ral timidity and the freezing atmosphere, was ever 
gay and generous in fluent talk, has a real mean- 
ing. How often, when the cares of the day are 
finished, when tedious ministers and querulous 
grandees can at last be dismissed, in the dim, 
sumptuous chambers of the royal palace at Ma- 
drid, must the Queen-Regent remember the de- 
lightful idyll of her youth, and hear again the 
sounds of the Austrian waltz as she glided on, 
led by a handsome cavalier whose fate and char- 
acter she well knew, whose heart also began to 
understand her heart ? 

Alfonso XII. was then a cadet, and studied at 
the Theresianum school, an institution founded 
by Maria-Theresa. He had scarcely any hope of 
regaining Spain and the throne that his mother 
had lost. He preferred the young Archduchess 
Maria-Christina to all the other Austrian prin- 
cesses, because she was more like him and like 
the people of his race. The Emperor was fond 
, of the handsome exiled prince. Maria-Christina 
was aware that he would offer her nothing but 
an exile’s home and an exile’s doom. She had 
tasted enough of court life to understand how 
worthless etiquette can be to those who, destitute 
of the rank they are entitled to, become cumber- 
some, and ever put courtiers and diplomats in 
the unpleasant dilemma of showing them some 
coldness or of wounding the feelings of their 
more fortunate adversaries. Yet she secretly 
loved and guessed that Alfonso entertained very 
kindly feelings toward her. But circumstances 
destroyed the dream of happiness at its very 
dawn. Alfonso was recalled to Spain, he became 
a king, and he met his cousin Mercedes. In 
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Maria-Christina he had seen a symbol of consola- 
tion and pity. In Mercedes, daughter of the 
Duc. de Montpensier, he saw the symbol of his 
own present state of mind, the symbol of hope, 
youth, and life. He married Mercedes. Every 
one knows how short this union proved, and how 
the beautiful child and Queen closed her lumin- 
ous black eyes at the very moment when the sun 
rose over the palace, when the-cannons roared to 
proclaim that Queen Mercedes had reached her 
eighteenth birthday. The King then remembered 
Maria-Christina, and thus she became his wife. 

There is something startling in the fate of a 
woman whose every step has ever trodden on 
tears, whose every smile has been covered with 
a veil of woe. Between the dark pine trees of 
Arcachon, wearing still the mourning dress she 
had adopted since her betrothal with the King, 
in memory of Mercedes, bearing in her trembling 
hands the portrait of the departed Queen, she 
met again with Alfonso. The King was very 
popular in Madrid, where the new Queen awoke 
no other sentiment but utter indifference. Thus 
she led a secluded life by the side of her spirited 
husband; only those who approached seemed to 
awaken to a sense of her moral value and intel- 
lectual powers. But all the faculties she pos- 
sessed were fixed on one aim! To please the 
King she neglected the care of pleasing others. 
Spain, of course, expected nothing else from her 
but an heir. She gave birth to a daughter, then 
to a second little girl, and when she had the joy 
of announcing a third hope the King had begun 
to suffer from the illness that killed him. During 
the long weary months of suffering and suspense 
and anguish the Queen felt she was surveyed by 
some as an enemy, and by every one as an 
enigma, a living mystery; that her every gesture 
and word were looked upon as indications of her 
inward feelings. 

When, before being presented to the Queen, | 
visited, in company of M. Zarco del Valle, intro- 
ductor of ambassadors at the Spanish Court, the 
royal palace of Madrid, that most amiable and 
charming man related to me the Queen's début as 
a sovereign on the very day of the King’s death. 

‘«‘T think I still see her,” said he, ‘‘as she 
was seated in the vast State Hall. She seemed 
crushed by grief and despondency. Her face 
and eyes were swollen by the tears she had shed. 
Her hands lay loosely in her lap and trembled. 
In the other room all the diplomatic corps was 
waiting to be introduced and deliver a message 
of condolence. But the sight of the forlorn 
widow had broken my heart, and I hesitated long 
before I pronounced the official words, ‘ Madam, 
may I announce to your Majesty, His Eminency 
the Apostolic Nuncio?’ Scarcely had the words 





THE QUEEN-REGENT AND THE YOUNG KING OF SPAIN. 


' crossed my lips than Maria-Christina started and 
stood upright before me, a queen and a ruler 
from head to foot, her forehead erect, a fire of 
resolution burning in the depths of her brown 
eyes. I then and there felt sure that the expect- 
ing mother would give birth to a king.” 

Of course the birth of Alfonso XIIT. assured 
his mother’s position ; but the time which had to 
elapse between the hour when he was presented 
to his subjects naked on a silver plate and the 
present hour was a long one, and difficulties of 
all kinds surrounded his unconscious reign. To 
the utter astonishment of all the men of State 
who came to offer their counsels and services, 
and among whom the Queen ever preferred 
Canovas del Castillo, the silent and bashful young 
woman was well acquainted with all the cosas di 
Espana, spoke their language fluently, had stud- 
ied their history and national character, ques- 
tioned them with a knowing air on all subjects, 
proved a somewhat too eager pupil, and looked 
into all matters. 

The Queen-Regent is full of humor and clear 
good sense; hates etiquette, though she has to 
bear up with it ; often relates that the direst mo- 
ments of her troublesome reign were those in 
which a death sentence was brought before her. 
‘« What,” said she once, ‘‘must I sign this 
paper with the same hand that has caressed my 
children, and will perhaps deprive a mother of 
her child or a child of his parent? Has not God 
alone the right to destroy what He creates ?” 

The Cuban War proved a great trial to her. 
But the Queen-Regent of Spain is an optimist. 
Her valiant smile is not the ‘decorative smile” 
that the Empress Victoria ever referred to 
with disgust, alluding to the obligations in 
which a queen was placed to smile even when 
her heart is weary. The Queen-Regent smiles 
on courageously through the mist of her tears, 
but she smiles genuinely and with conviction. 
When I first saw her majesty at Miramar (San 
Sébastien), in the clear drawing room overlooking 
the sea, I had a vision of liveliness before me. 
Her mouth and her eyes wore the same smile ; her 
attitude was one of quiet glee, though afterward, 
in the course of our long conversation, I noticed 
how deep-set were the traces of suffering in her 
soul, how well she comprehended human grief, 
and how deep was the source of compassion in 
her own bereaved heart. But whenever she spoke 
of her children, of the King, and the future, 
the smile came back. She showed us, one after 
. the other, all the photographs of Alfonso, and 
bade us mark the ever-increasing air of health 
and vigor growing from one year to the other. 
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‘«He is good,” said she ; ‘‘ but so turbulent, so 
eager for liberty. He envies the fisher children 
on the shore. Perhaps he is right to do so, after 
all. He is not proud, but he wishes to look 
dignified ; and when I scold him, which I never 
do in the presence of any other person, he keeps 
back his tears. I believe he will do. I have 
worked as much toward making him worthy of 
Spain, as toward making Spain worthy of her 
beautiful self.” And as I spoke of the necessity 
of belonging to a royal race in order to fulfill well 
all the duties of a good queen, she interrupted 
me, and said quickly, ‘‘Oh, no; I am not at all 
of your opinion. I am sure any intelligent and 
good woman would be a perfect queen without 
having been educated for the purpose. In the 
case of a king, perhaps, the thing might be 
different. But a woman can always live up to 
any standard of virtue and force provided she is 
clever and kind.” 

The Spaniards are already in love with this 
young king. He is so like his father,—this, to 
their estimation, is the best compliment they can 
pay him. Yet in visage and talk Alfonso XIII. 
very much resembles his mother. He possesses 
her sharp impulsive way ; her voice, mellow and 
lively ; her soft hair, her bashful and persistent 
smile, her charming way of questioning eagerly 
about all matters, her secret willfulness. Although 
he is not very tall, he makes up for this deficiency 
by a kind of nonchalant grace very peculiar in 
one so young. When he walks, with an_ elastic 
and rhythmical step, he gives the impression of 
one who is accustomed to take the lead, and to 
be looked at by a great number of people in so 
doing. He is extremely fond of his sisters and 
faithful playmates, and at the marriage of the 
Princess della Asturias every one noticed his 
emotion when the princess took her place by the 
side of her husband in front of the altar. 

So far the Queen- Regent has succeeded in allow- 
ing him to be a Spaniard through and through ; 
to take the greatest interest in the smallest events 
of everyday life in Madrid, just as his father did; 
to know and call the grandees by their Christian 
names ; to find pleasure in Spanish sports. 

The King, like his mother, is tender, passion- 
ately proud of his native land, impulsive and full 
of sympathy for the poor and the weak. Eti- 
quette already weighs upon him and he is 
impatient of its fetters. Before long Europe 
will learn to discover in this very young man, 
who, in fact, is only a child by years, —a sover- 
eign indeed, and one whose actions are likely to 
change most of the ideas and currents that now 
cross the political life of Spain. 
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A SKETCH OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. 


i the Cosmopolitan for June, Mr. Julian Ralph 

gives a brief sketch of the career of John D. 
Rockefeller, whom he considers easily the greatest 
among American captains of industry. 

Mr. Rockefeller ‘‘combines with this position 
that of a master of finance ; and it may be that in 
this field he will yet prove as great as, or greater 
than, Mr. Pierpont Morgan. But as this one is, 
first of all, a financier ; so the other is, above and 
beyond everything, a master in the industrial 
field. It is surprising how very much. is told of 
Mr. Rockefeller, and how very little is known 
concerning him.” 

Mr. Ralph explains why it is impossible that 
any one should know just what the amount of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s wealth is. Mr. Rockefeller has 
testified in court that he himself does not know 
within ten millions of dollars what his fortune 
amounts to. If he did know, the fluctuation of 
the listed stocks on the exchange must alter the 
sum of his wealth with every hour and minute of 
each working day. 


FARMHAND AND OFFICE BOY. 


John Davidson Rockefeller’s father was a farmer 


in Tioga County, N. Y. He was born in 1839, and 
his childhood was spent in a family of God-fearing, 
hard-working, rugged, and simple people, whose 
lives and examples furnished a solid, rock-like 
foundation for their children to build upon. 
‘*At the outset, John D. Rockefeller pro- 
gressed very slowly toward the making of a for- 
tune. He earned a quarter as his first wages, for 
hoeing a neighbor’s potato-patch. He hired out 
in the summer-time to work for the farmers of 
the neighborhood ; when his people removed to 
Cleveland, he worked as an office boy. In time 
he cut loose from his home ties and went to St. 
Louis, where he became a clerk in a commission 
house. He is said to have saved only $500 by 
the time he was ready to go into business for 
himself ; only $1,000 when he was more than 
thirty years of age. He started in the commis- 
sion business for himself in St. Louis, taking as 
a partner Mr. M. B. Clark, who was for a long 
time afterward associated with him, and who, 
while both remained in their original business, 
engaged with Mr. Rockefeller in the conduct of 
a petroleum refinery on the Mississippi River, 
above St. Louis. The idea that there were the 
potentialities of great wealth in the oil-refinery 


business was suggested to Mr. Rockefeller by a 
porter in another store in St. Louis, who joined 
the young speculators, and who afterward became 
famous and rich by this connection. This was 
Samuel Andrews. ‘The refinery, a petty concern, 
was the seed from which grew the gigantic 
Standard Oil Company, the largest and mightiest 
corporation in the world, which supplies the 
world with kerosene, and acknowledges but one 
considerable competitor, —the Russian company 
whose wells are at the foot of the Caucasus 
Mountains.” 


JOINED BY MESSRS. FLAGLER AND VANDERBILT. 


It became necessary to raise money to carry on 
the business properly ; and Mr. Rockefeller had 
to take a new partner, who furnished $60, 000, — 
Mr. Henry M. Flagler, the son-in-law of a 
wealthy distiller. Mr. Flagler is given eredit 
for much of the great success of the Standard 
Oil Company. ‘Then Mr. Rockefeller bought 
out Mr. Andrews for a round million dollars, 
and sold the interest to William H. Vanderbilt 
at a quarter of a million dollars profit. In the 
meantime Clark had bought out the St. Louis 
commission business from Rockefeller, preferring 
that to oil-refining, so that Rockefeller and 
Flagler are the real parents of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

HOW THE ROCKEFELLER WEALTH IS INVESTED. 


“¢ A very large proportion of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
wealth is now in the form of securities and prop- 
erties in no way connected with the petroleum 
business. He has shown amazing shrewdness in 
buying mining and railroad properties when times 
were bad, or the owners of these stocks were 
willing, for other reasons, to sell at low prices. 
In this way he has come to own stocks and bonds 
in seventeen great railroads. Other large sums 
he has invested in sugar trust, Brooklyn Union 
Gas, Consolidated Gas (New York), natural gas 
in Ohio, Federal Steel, coal mines in Ohio, cop- 
per mines in Montana, iron mines in the Lake 
Superior region, lake steamers ; also real estate 
in New York, Chicago, Buffalo, and several 
other cities. In the Standard Oil subsidiary 
companies alone he is said to be a larger owner 
than in Standard Oil itself ; at least his holdings 
have a larger value than those in the parent coin- 
pany. He is reputed to control vast railway 
systems, to own every oil car in the land, to 
possess 20,000 miles of oil tubing, 200 steamers, 














and 70,000 delivery wagons. He employs 25,- 
000 men; and asa financier, an employer, and a 
power in the world he knows no rival.” 


LORD KELVIN AS HE APPEARS TO A FELLOW 
SCIENTIST. 


N his recent visit to the United States, Lord 
Kelvin was enthusiastically welcomed by 
scientific workers wherever he went, and es- 
pecially by the electrical engineers, among whom 
he is the acknowledged dean. 

To show the great Scotchman as he is seen by 
his disciples and his co-workers is the purpose of 
a brief article contributed to the Hngineering 
Magazine for June by Prof. Francis B. Crocker, 
who is himself a leader in the industrial and 
commercial development of electricity on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


A RARE COMBINATION—PURE SCIENCE AND 
‘“COMMON SENSE.” 


Professor Crocker considers the part played by 
Lord Kelvin in connection with the laying of the 
Atlantic cable as his strongest claim to high rank 
in the history of science and engineering. He 
says: 

‘¢ No other feat accomplished by human powers 
appeals more forcibly to the layman as well as to 
the specialist. Not only were mathematical 
knowledge and ability of the highest order re. 
quired to solve the problems involved in this 
great undertaking ; codrdinated with these facul- 
ties the greatest possible degree of common sense 
and practical faculties were equally necessary. 
It is ordinarily supposed that these two phases of 
mind are opposed to each other, the develop- 
ment of one having a tendency to dwarf or dim- 
inish the other. In Lord Kelvin’s case the two 
are combined, and each is of the very highest 
order. It is in this particular respect that he is 
undoubtedly the greatest man of any time. On 
the purely scientific side, Helmholtz and other 
names might be mentioned as his equals; a 
number of electrical engineers and inventors, 
notably Edison, have accomplished more individ- 
ually in the way of actual mechanical achieve- 
ment than he has; but no one else has done so 
much in both directions at the same time, and 
done it so well, as he. In abstract science, his 
mathematical investigations in mechanics, heat, 
electricity, and magnetism are classical, and will 
always remain fundamental in the progress of 
human knowledge. The numerous pieces of 
working apparatus invented by him will certainly 
remain prominent for a long time to come, if not 
perpetually. For example, the principles of his 
reflecting galvanometer, ampere balance, electro- 
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meters, siphon recorder, marine compass, and 
deep-sea sounding apparatus would seem to be 
so general that they would always be useful—in 
fact, necessary—even though improvements in 
construction and operation might be devised in 
the course of time. And the mere listing of 
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LORD KELVIN. 


(From his latest photograph.) 


their names suggests the breadth of the range of 
Lord Kelvin’s accomplishments in the domain of 
applied science. 


AN ATTRACTIVE PERSONALITY. 


‘¢In the case of men of genius, personal qual- 
ities often detract from their intellectual achieve- 
ments and seriously interfere with their popu- 
larity; but in Lord Kelvin’s case the reverse is 
true to a remarkable degree. Any one who has 
ever heard him speak in public has been at once 
impressed and charmed by his mental and per- 
sonal qualities. He combines the intellect of a 
great philosopher with the straightforwardness 
and simplicity of a schoolboy. He takes his 
audience into his confidence, and thinks .aloud 
without the slightest affectation or self-conscious- 
ness. He regards the great things that he has 
accomplished as matters of fact, and accepts the 
credit and praise that is given to him without 
the least embarrassment or protest. When he 
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speaks of his own work the language is most 
modest, and it is characteristic of him to name 
in the same breath others whom he credits with 
having contributed as much as or more than he 
has. There is no artfulness in this manner of 
referring to his great deeds; it is a natural—in 
fact, an unconscious—expression of his fairness 
and broad-mindedness. Another characteristic 
feature of his modesty is his habit of asking 
numerous questions of any one he meets, whether 
it be a learned scientist or a common workman— 
and his manner of addressing the one is as good- 
natured, polite, and interested as when he 
speaks to the other.”’ 


ORIGINALITY IN THOUGHT AND METHOD. 


Lord Kelvin has his own way of looking at 
things, and, according to Professor Crocker, he 
is not always governed by academic methods in 
reaching his conclusions. He is known to hold 
radical views on many subjects. As an example, 
Professor Crocker cites his stated belief that the 
entire power of Niagara should be appropriated 
for useful purposes, even at the sacrifice of the 
natural scenery. ‘‘ The saving and distribution of 


4,000,000 horse-power for the benefit of human- 
ity is more to be desired than the mere scenic 
phenomenon which delights the eye and im- 


presses the mind.’”’ Professor Crocker ventures 
to predict that the world will eventually be rec- 
onciled to this idea—unesthetic and utilitarian 
as it now appears. 


THE NEW PROFESSION OF FORESTRY. 


HE rapid growth of a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington de- 
voted exclusively to forestry signifies the opening 
of a new career to American youth. Such a 
bureau would never have been established had 
there not been a distinct demand on the part of 
industrial interests for scientific leadership in 
this important field. This demand in itself indi- 
cates a recognized need. We are using up, 
every year, more timber than our forests are 
yielding, and the future supply has become an 
economic problem of the gravest character. At 
the present moment, while the annual consump- 
tion is increasing, the annual production is just 
as steadily decreasing. This is the situation that 
the nation is now facing, and the work of the 
Bureau of Forestry has been organized not a 
moment too soon. Systematic forestry on a 
large scale means, among other things, the evo- 
lution of a distinct calling, or profession, and it 
is with this phase of the subject that Mr. J. Rus- 
sell Smith is chiefly concerned in an article that 
he contributes to the /orum for May. 
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THE CHANGED ATTITUDE OF CORPORATIONS. 


Paper companies, many of which own the for- 
ests from which comes their supply of wood 
pulp, are interested in keeping up that supply, 
and hence have been pioneers in practical for- 
estry. Some of the New England companies 
employ skilled foresters. Another instance cited 
by Mr. Smith is that of a corporation engaged in 
the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
which owns 200,000 acres of forest in the mid- 
dle West, and has put it all under the manage- 
ment advised by the Bureau of Forestry. The 
railroad companies, too, large owners of timber 
lands, are forced by the increasing price of 
wooden ties to consider the advisability of tree- 
planting for this purpose. Even the lumber 
companies, wasteful and improvident as their 
management has been, are beginning to see that 
the old policy of stripping a given area of its 
timber and then leaving it to its fate is, in the 
end, a costly one, and in the Adirondacks they 
have found that it pays to adopt the plans of the 
Bureau of Forestry,—to cut for lumber the trees 
above a certain size only, to do the work so as 
not to injure young growth, and to take care to 
prevent forest fires. By these methods the for- 
est can be made to yield a steady return for cen- 
turies to come. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 


Regarding the increasing demands of public 
forestry for trained workers, Mr: Smith says: 

‘The United States Government has forest 
reserves extending to about fifty millions of acres. 
In caring for these enormous tracts it will be 
necessary to made examinations of, and to draw 
up working plans for, forests larger than all those 
of New England with New Jersey and Delaware 
added. The present force of the Bureau of For- 
estry would be busy for a long time on one such 
allotment alone. After the plans have been laid 
down, they must be some day executed, and it is 
no small business to carry out even simple for- 
estry upon an area greater than England and 
Wales. It is not to be expected that the Govern- 
ment will enter immediately upon such schemes, 
nor is it at present desirable ; but the forests are 
being protected against the day of their need, and 
there is a growing sentiment in Congress in favor 
of deriving some revenue from this vast public 
property. This policy is already in operation in 
the magnificent Black Hills reserve, and it will be 
continued in the other reserves when the lumber 
is needed in the course of development in the 
West. In the meantime much money and labor 
are being expended in merely protecting the re- 
serves, 
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‘¢ At present one of the greatest difficulties 
with which the Bureau of Forestry has to contend 
is the scarcity of men suitably trained to fill the 
positions. The schools have not prepared a suf- 
ficient number to meet the demand ; and in the 
present stage of transition every professional for- 
ester in the United States is employed, in most 
cases having a position with the Government. 

‘Many men will be needed to carry on this 
rising industry, with its public and private pro- 
moters. What does that career offer? Here we 
have one of the most desirable phases of the 
problem ; for the career of the forester promises 
a refreshing change at a time when our young 
men are crowding by thousands to the cities, 
thereby getting away from the inspiration of Na- 
ture and the uplifting and invigorating influence 
of the woods. Until now the man who has lived 
in the forest has too often been the backwoods- 
man, suffering for lack of the society of his fel- 
lows, and the life of the man in the city has usually 
been too artificial for the best development. The 
forester combines the advantages of both, and he 
carries the education of the city back to the woods.” 

The forester’s career, however, is one full of 
hard work, and is rapidly becoming a skilled pro- 
fession. The Government sets a high standard, 
giving permanent employment only .to college 
graduates who have been trained in forestry. In 
summer student assistants are employed, and 
this is a good opportunity for such as are think- 
ing of fitting themselves for the calling; then, 
too, courses are now offered by the forest schools 
of Yale, Cornell, Biltmore, and several of the 
State universities. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTER AND HIS PROSPECTS. 


‘«The young forester has prospects of a salary 
that equals, or slightly exceeds, that of the col- 
lege professor, and the location of his home will 
usually make his necessary living expenses less 


than those of the teacher. Within a decade he 
may be in the employ of a railroad company, and 
have charge of many pieces of woodland which 
he will be able to reach easily by rail. He may 
secure a position as a State forester, or as mem- 
ber of a State corps. This is a promising field. 
Several of our forested States are coming into 
the possession of abandoned stump lands ; and 
the care of them requires a forester who can 
supervise the work, look after the public interests, 
and disseminate information among the people. 
The State of New York is even buying up hun- 
dreds of square miles of woodland to add to its 
forest reserve. The United States Government 
has a constantly increasing need of men. The 
public holdings are tremendous. For each of 
the last three years the forestry appropriation has 
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been doubled, and the work that is being done 
for the private citizens is growing as rapidly as 
are the appropriations. These government for- 
esters are in attendance in the Department at 
Washington during the winter, but with the 
coming of spring they are scattered throughout 
the United States. They go to the woods of 
New England, of the South, and of the West, 
and return in the fall to make out their reports 
in the office. Eventually a large part of our 
government force will be stationed in various 
parts of the West, nearer to the center of the 
greatest activity in public forestry. 

‘¢ Another class of positions will be with the 
lumber and paper companies. From all sections 
of the country these companies are inquiring into 
the methods of conservative forestry ; and, as has 
been shown, some are already employing forest- 
ers, while others will probably follow their ex- 
ample. The men so employed will spend a large 
part of the time in the forests under their care ; 
but in the winter season some of them, busy 
with their office work, will be located for a few 
months in the town or city headquarters of their 
corporation. This will enable their children to 
have the advantage of better schooling than that 
afforded by a paper factory town or a sawmill 
town. 

‘¢ Wherever he may be, the average American 
forester during the next thirty years will have a 
very different task from that of his European 
counterpart. In Europe everything is carefully 
worked out and reduced to system. The forests 
are cropped as regularly and as methodically as a 
farm. One forest crop is followed by another in 
regular rotation, and every phase of the question 
is definitely known and recorded in a forester’s 
manual. In America the field still lies open for 
original work. The varying climatic conditions 
make the practices of one locality unsuitable for 
another, while those of Europe are, perhaps, un- 
suitable for any in this country. Many of the 
problems of tree culture are yet unsolved, and each 
forester must face a new situation and work out 
the plans necessary for success. ‘his the Ameri- 
can can do. Resourceful and ingenious, he can 
solve the questions that arise, and be a unit, not 
acog. Growing up in this life that demands in- 
dividuality and adaptation to environment, the 
children of trained and educated men will take 
the vigor of the woods back to the city, and be- 
come leaders in industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, or in movements that make more directly 
for social betterment.” 


The Training of Rangers. 


While technical instruction in forestry is now 
given, as we have stated, at a number of Ameri- 
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can universities, Berea College, in the mountain 
region of south central Kentucky, has undertaken 
to provide training for the duties of the practical 
ranger, or forest overseer. Several Berea stu- 
dents have already entered upon this line of work, 
having been familiar from boyhood with logging 
and lumbering operations, and with the qualities 
of the various woods of that part of the country. 

Prof. S. C. Mason, writing in Forestry and Ir- 
rigation for April, outlines the courses of instruc- 
tion pursued at the college, which owns a tract of 
more than a thousand acres of forest land, well 
stocked with young growth; and containing a 
considerable amount of old oak and pine of the 
first quality. In studying the classification of 
American forest trees, with reference to soil pref- 
erence, geographical distribution, and economic 
importance, the Berea students have access to 
more than forty native species on the college 
campus and farm, and as many more within col- 
lecting distance. A study is made of forest in- 
fluences on climate, soil formation, stream flow, 
forest measuration, and forest finance, followed 
by a study of some of the local forest products, 
such as stave and spoke stock, railroad ties, or 
shingles. In taking up the subject of forest 
management, a special study is made of the con- 
ditions under which natural regeneration of the 
native species takes place. 


FORMING PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


A winter course of familiar talks or lectures 
on forestry is given to the Berea preparatory 
school. Of this elementary instruction Professor 
Mason says : 

‘‘The pupils here, though in grammar-school 
studies, are often grown men and women, and 
many of them do not follow the course beyond 
these grades, when they will make for themselves 
homes in the mountain counties, where the forest 
products have in thé past far outweighed in value 
the agricultural. Here the word ‘forestry’ has 
seldom been heard, except through Berea’s teach- 
ings, and the waste by fire and axe is as deplor- 
able as anywhere in our land. These young 
people will carry into hundreds of neighbor- 
hoods the ideas gathered from each winter’s 
course of lectures. Their note books, some of 
them very ingeniously illustrated, are read over 
and discussed by the family and neighbors around 
many a mountain fireside. 

‘The ‘Primer of Forestry’ and other bulle- 
tins on forestry are read, and a foundation of 
public sentiment established which the coming 
years will show to be far reaching in its effects. 
Berea can modestly boast of teaching the ele- 
ments of forestry to more people than any other 
institution in the country.” 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 


N the Cosmopolitan for June, Mr. T. C. Craw- 
ford, the veteran journalist, gives an account 
of the ceremonies of crowning King Edward VII. 
on the 26th of this month. Mr. Crawford thinks 
that the English people are looking forward at 
present to the coronation pageants with rather 
languid interest, partly because the South African 
war has not yet been closed. He gives as an 
evidence of this the pleasantries thrown out by 
the London press over the arrangemeits for the 
ceremony, and the difficulties of impecunious 
peers who must fit themselves for the great oc- 
casion. Mr. Crawford has computed the cost to 
the average peer of figuring in the coronation at 
£1,000, or $5,000. 

Westminster Abbey, where the coronation 
ceremonies will take place, has a capacity of 
8,000 people, providing an average space of 16 
inches square for each individual. This will 
barely give accommodation for the officials who 
have the absolute right to be present. Those 
who cannot secure entrance here will find good 
posts of vantage in stands to be erected just out- 
side the abbey. Fantastic prices are now asked 


for places in this neighborhood ; 150 guineas. for 
a window is quite an ordinary price. 


ANCIENT CUSTOM REVIVED. 


The abbey will be in the absolute charge of 
the earl marshal for twenty-four hours preceding 
the ceremony. When he takes charge all ser- 
vices will be suspended until the final ceremony 
of the coronation is completed. He has the 
ordering of every detail of the 26th of June in 
the abbey, and of the official procession through- 
out the city on the following day. It is the 
Lord Chamberlain who invites the guests and 
allots to them their places; but he has not the 
power to keep out asmall company of Westminster 
schoolboys, who, from time immemorial, have 
had the right of entrance to the abbey upon all 
times and occasions. Many curious claims have 
been presented by peers based on _ hereditary 
custom. For instance, the Earl of Derby has 
petitioned that he should have the right to bring 
the King’s clothes on the morning of the corona- 
tion, and to aid him in his toilet. His compen- 
sation for this, under the old custom, would have 
been forty yards of velvet, the King’s bed and 
bedding, the furniture of his bedroom, his 
wearing apparel of the preceding day, and his 
nightgown. ‘Several of the representatives of 
the Barony of Bedford have asked for various 
things,—one a thread towel, one a tun of wine, 
and another the cloth on which their majesties 
shall have walked on their way out of the palace. 
Another petitioner claims the right to make a 











mess of grout in the King’s kitchen on the night 
following the coronation; he sent in no explana. 
tion of the peculiar nature of this dish. The 
Master of the Horse has laid claim to all the 
silver dishes to be used on that day on the King’s 
table. Lord de Grey, of Thyn, succeeded in his 
application for the right to carry the King’s 
spurs, although the other applicants were the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Derby, and the 
Karl of Kent.’ 


ORDER OF CEREMONIES. 


The exact details of the programme in West- 
minster Abbey are not given out, but it will follow 
the same course as in the coronation of the late 
Queen, with some variations ; the music will be 
different, and there will be no throwing of money 
into the crowd, as upon the last occasion a great 
many accidents occurred, and many people were 
injured. A number of medals, however, will 
be struck. <‘‘There will be no formal banquet 
following the coronation, but the King will dine 
quietly with a few friends. The ceremony in 
the abbey will probably occupy three to four 
hours. ‘The coronation procession is expected to 
leave Buckingham Palace exactly at 10 o’clock 
in the morning. The King will spend the night 
preceding the coronation in this palace. The 
parade will be by the Duke of York steps, 
through the Horse Guards, down Parliament 
Street to Westminster Abbey. The formal and 
more elaborate coronation procession will take 
place the following day. 

‘«The ceremony in the abbey will be most in- 
teresting. The royal robes and regalia will be 
brought to the abbey from the tower on the night 
preceding and placed in charge of the Dean of 
Westminster, who will conduct, with the King, a 
private rehearsal of some of the features of the 
next day’s ceremony. During the ceremony the 
Dean himself will have a place to the left of the 
sovereign, the Archbishop of Canterbury being 
the one who will conduct the ceremony.” 





THE IRISH RENAISSANCE. 
PAUL DUBOIS contributes to the second 
M. 


April number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes a significant paper on what may be called 
the Irish Renaissance. In his opinion we are in 
the presence not of a mere artificial and super- 
ficial agitation, but of a deep, powerful, and dur- 
able movement of national restoration, which is 
destined to free the Irish nation from its intel- 
lectual dependence upon England, to make for it 
again its own life mentally, morally, economi- 
cally and socially, and, in fact, to revivify an 
Ireland worthy of the name of Irish Ireland. 


LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE LITTLE NATIONALITIES. 


Ireland is struggling to keep her right to live, 
her right to have a soul; and all unconsciously 
she is struggling for something else also, —name- 
ly, to preserve that mass of ideas, traditions, and 
tendencies of which she is the responsible cus- 
todian in the eyes of history. Her cause is also 
that of those little nationalities which, in the 
face of the gross utilitarian materialism of our 
great contemporary political conglomerations, 
alone preserve the feeling of right and sentiment, 
beauty and idealism. Of all those little nation- 
alities none is more worthy of being preserved, 
in the writer’s opinion, than this Celtic Erin, old 
but ever young, with her lofty genius, her spir- 
ituality, her grace, delicacy, piety, and gener- 
osity. That this Irish culture should perish 
would be a crime. But M. Paul Dubois also 
considers it from the English point of view. 
Even in that light, he says, it would be a mis- 
take ; England has need of a populous, rich, and 
loyal Ireland, but, above all, she has need of a 
really Irish and Celtic Ireland, and for a curious 
reason,—namely, that the Irish temperament is 
the natural complement of the British genius, in 
which it counterbalances both the German and 
the Norman elements, this being manifested most 
clearly in some of the greatest English poets, 
such as Byron. Of course, this idea is not new, 
as witness Matthew Arnold’s study of Celtic 
literature. 


GAELIC VERSUS PAN-CELTIC. 


Previous articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
have outlined what may be called the Pan-Celtic 
movement, which aims at bringing together the 
five groups of Celtic populations, —the Bretons of 
France, the Irish, the Welsh, the Scottish High- 
landers, and the Manxmen. M. Paul Dubois 
makes it clear that the Gaelic movement in Ire- 
land, of which he has such great hopes, is being 
skillfully kept apart from politics and all that 
empty rhetoric which is the besetting sin of Irish- 
men. At the same time its leading spirits are 
equally anxious that it should not be swallowed 
up in the Pan-Celtic movement to which we have 
referred, and which he evidently thinks doomed 
to remain in the academic, speculative, and sen- 
timental stage. The Irish, in fact, feel that they 
are not yet ripe for these long hopes and vast 
thoughts ; that they would lose their strength in 
the effort to extend their action too far, and that 
Pan-Celticism would absolutely ruin their nation- 
alism. He thinks that this Gaelic movement 
marks a new phase in the history of Ireland. 
She began by seeking to achieve her independ- 
ence by force of arms. Then followed a period 
of Parliamentary agitation on constitutional lines 
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Now it is a movement for psychological restora- 
tion which confronts us ; a moral reconstitution 
of nationality ; in other words, the idea is that, 
when once the public mind is reformed, when 
once the national sentiment, with all the patriotic 
faith that it implies, is reéstablished, Ireland 
will find more easily the path of true prosperity, 
and that a day will even come when Home Rule, 
the present object of her most ardent desire, will 
perhaps no longer appear to her an essential and 
primordial necessity of her national existence. 
Meanwhile, we shall see, no doubt, the prolonga- 
tion of political and parliamentary agitation side 
by side with the Gaelic movement, for it is one 
of the features of the actual situation that Ireland 
cannot get away from politics or politicians. 


THE SITUATION IN SPAIN. 


UCH as the world at large, and especially 
the English-speaking part of it, would 
like to believe only the best things of Spain at 
the accession of the boy King, the tone of most 
of the authoritative publications regarding the 
prospects of the dynasty is anything but hopeful. 
In the article contributed by Mr. Sydney Brooks 
to the North American Review, for example, the 
direst developments are hinted at, and the reader 
is led to feel that Spain is, indeed, on the brink 
of revolution. Mr. Brooks is not a professional 
alarmist, and his recent opportunities for observ- 
ing political and economic conditions in Spain 
have been ample. 


A TAX-RIDDEN PEOPLE. 


After a brief analysis of those conditions, in- 
cluding an estimate of the present potency of the 
Carlist and Republican elements, neither of which 
he regards as in itself portentous, Mr. Brooks 
proceeds to a discussion of what he considers the 
real danger that threatens the dynasty. This, 
he says, is less political than economic. 

‘‘The people at best are sullenly disaffected, 
and, under whatever fiction of constitutionalism, 
are, as a matter of fact, kept down by force. 
They believe, rightly or wrongly, that things 
have reached such a pass that no Spaniard can 
honestly become rich, and that is the sort of 
belief that makes for revoiution. The idea of 
impersonal, even-handed justice between man 
and man, rich and poor, has vanished from their 
consciousness. Have they not seen their sons 
and brothers snatched over-sea to the Cuban and 
Philippine shambles, while the rich man’s son, 
armed with a medical certificate or by paying a 
small exemption fee, escaped? Do they not 


know that, thanks to the complaisance of the tax- 
collector toward the well-to-do, the brunt of tax- 
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ation falls on their small earnings? In Spain, 
as in Austria, a hundred cumbrous regulations 
strangle commercial development, and it is the 
petty trader, the small farmer and artisan, who 
feels them most. 

‘¢ Under businesslike management, the Penin- 
sula, with its rich soil, its great deposits of iron, 
copper, and ‘lead, and its magnificent climate, 
might be made the most prosperous of countries. 
As things are, the traveler is oppressed, as in 
Ireland, with a surrounding sense of poverty and 
sordid struggle. Taxation grows heavier and 
more obnoxious ; and yet the national revenue 
little more than suffices to cover the annual in- 
terest on the debt. The colonial trade, if artificial, 
was large, and gave employment to many thou- 
sands. If the loss of it,—tfor in a few years it 
threatens to be no greater than Russia’s trade 
with Morocco,—means that Spain will turn her 
attention to her internal resources, it may yet 
prove a blessing in disguise. Meanwhile, it is 
hurrying on an industrial crisis in the many trades 
that flourished on their exports to the West In- 
dies and the Philippines. Some 250,000 soldiers 
have been brought home, the officers to be a 
charge on the Civil List, the men to swarm into 
the already overcrowded labor market, and every 
village in the land has learned from their lips the 
shameful tale of official corruption and neglect.” 


WEYLER AS A POSSIBLE LIBERATOR. 


Mr. Brooks further makes it clear that in 
Spain it is the monarchy itself, not merely the 
ministry in power, that must suffer the conse- 
quences of revolution. Taking into account the 
antagonisms already engendered against the 
throne, he concludes : 

«The visitor to Spain, then, finds a country 
where the dynasty is divorced from popular af- 
fections, where placemen and windy politicians 
have turned the whole governmental framework 
into a means for private plunder, where trade is 
dwindling, where the inarticulate masses are sul- 
lenly antipathetic, and where the captains of 
commerce and industry are openly and implaca- 
bly hostile. Hardly one of the signs of an up- 
heaval is wanting. The determination to be re- 
lieved at any and every cost from the incubus of 
corruption and inefficiency and make-believe is 
one that has taken firm hold of all that is vigor- 
ous and progressive in the Peninsula. On what 
support can the dynasty count? The easy-going 
Andalusian gives it his backing for what it is 
worth ; Castile and Madrid, of course, are on its 
side, as well as the majority of the clergy and 
the deputies and office-seekers who fatten upon 
its fruits. The nobility is divided, but where it 
is not Carlist it is Alfonsist. These, however, 
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are not the vital elements. The fate of Spain at 
any real crisis lies in the hands of her generals. 
It is the army that is the decisive factor. And 
in this connection one must remember that Spain 
is the land of the pronunciamiento; that a few ca- 
pable officers have more than once, within recent 
years, upset dynasties and introduced and im- 
posed upon the people new forms of government. 
Taking actual stock of the situation as it is to- 
day, one finds that the army is, for the moment, 
summed up in the person of General Weyler, its 
real as well as its titular head. It is not too 
much to say that he is the master of the situation 
as no man has been in Spain since the days of 
Marshal Prim. He has wealth and energy ; un- 
like most Spaniards, he talks little and works 
hard ; a wiry, secretive, enigmatic man, of whom 
more and more people are beginning to speak as 
the future savior of his country. Many things 
more surprising may happen than a whiff of 
grape-shot in the streets of Madrid, a second 
flight of the Bourbons, and the appearance of 
General Weyler as dictator in chief. The man 
on horseback, it is easily said, is only a tempo- 
rary solution, but the axiom is not universal.” 


REVOLUTION VERSUS STAGNATION. 


‘‘Tf, as the result of the pronunciamiento, there 
could be evolved a quasi-military republic strong 


enough to enforce order and to stop any such 
riot of license as followed the proclamation of 
the Republic of 1875, pledged to provincial au- 
tonomy, and zealous in the things of material 
development, it might prove for Spain the begin- 


nings of a real and lasting risorgimento. It is, 
at all events, hard to see through what other 
channel regeneration is to make headway. Ef- 
ficiency, to fulfill its mission, must be prepared 
now and then to play the tyrant. But, whatever 
happens, it is worth insisting that Spain is, and 
must always remain, an essential member of the 
Kuropean family. Europe, in spite of the com- 
mon phrase, does not end at the Pyrenees ; and 
Spain, with her stake in Morocco, her holdings 
in and off the coast of Africa, and her command 
of one side of a mountain range, the neutrality 
of which is worth an army corps to France, may 
still have before her a vital part to play in the 
politics of Europe. Her development has been 
peculiar, but not hopelessly so. The truth seems 
to be, that in spite of the chronic disorders of the 
last seventy years, Spain has never been re- 
organized. Alone among the countries of Europe, 
she remains practically unaffected by the two 
greatest movements of modern times, the Ref- 
ormation and the French Revolution. For three 
hundred years she has done little but mark time 
and live in the past to which she mentally belongs. 
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The upheaval must come sooner or later, and there 
is much to make one think it will not be long 
deferred. In whatever form she emerges from 
the crisis that is closing in upon her,—whether 
under the Carlists, or under the present dynasty, 
or as a confederation of republics presided over 
either by a monarchy or a military dictatorship, — 
really matters less than that she should have to 
face no crisis at all. The reason is simple. 
There is some hope in revolution ; there is none 
whatever in stagnation.”’ 


THE ANARCHIST MOVEMENT IN SPAIN. 


M®*® STODDARD DEWEY contributes to 

the Contemporary Review an article upon 
the anarchist movement in Spain. ‘The Spanish 
anarchists, he says, have come nearest to solving 
the problem which is the most trying, and practi- 
cally the most important, in that conflict of an- 
archy and civilization. The anarchist move- 
ment there has grown with a certain orderliness 
and even organization which go far to solve the 
problem inherent in anarchy as a system of social 
existence. The entire socialist movement in 
Spain has developed under anarchist auspices 
from the beginning. In 1868, socialism had no 
existence in Spain. In 1870, a congress of 
Catalan workmen organized themselves into a 
secret socialist revolutionary society, which next 
year adopted the name of collective anarchists. 
At the congress summoned by Bakunin at St. 
Imier the two fundamental principles of anarchy 
were laid down: (1) The majority of a congress 
cannot impose its will on the minority ; (2) all 
political power is to be destroyed, even though it 
be favorable to revolution. 

In 1873, with the active aid of the Spanish 
members, Bakunin assembled a Congress of the 
International at Geneva, where he finally over- 
threw the General Council, which was the instru- 
ment of Karl Marx. Various other congresses 
were held, at which the principles of anarchism 
were formulated, principles which have remained 
unmodified through all the ordinary develop- 
ment of the anarchist party in Spain. 

These principles are : 

‘¢ The collective appropriation of social riches, 
the abolition of the state under all its forms, in- 
surrectional and revolutionary action, and against 
the use of the ballot as a mischievous instrument 
incapable of realizing the sovereignty of the 
people.” 

The first organization in Spain was slight and 
purely voluntary. Group was to be united with 
group, after the favorite model of the wasp’s 
nest. Each group was left free to manage its 
own affairs. The only centralization was in 








mutual communication to secure tnat close under- 
standing of anarchists among themselves which 
has been the life of the movement. It has con- 
sisted from the start in a federal committee of 
correspondence among all the local groups, but 
without executive power. In 1889, the Con- 
gress of Valencia renewed the entire anarchist 
organization in Spain. Four theoretical princi- 
ples or formulas were adopted as a basis, to be 
made practical by a fifth article of association : 


ORGANIZATION WITHOUT AUTHORITY. 


‘¢], Anarchy being non-government, entire 
liberty must be conceded to each member of the 
association. 

‘©2, An association cannot be anarchist so long 
as a shred of authority subsists in it. 

‘©3. In ‘consequence, there are admitted to 
form the anarchist organization all individuals, 
groups, associations that accept anarchy, without 
any distinciion of revolutionary methods and 
schools. 

‘¢4, Kach individual, like each association, is 
free to manifest anarchy as he chooses; and en- 
tire liberty is left to every one to act as he thinks 
best. 

‘¢5, A center for mutual relations and statistics 
is created, with the object of facilitating com- 
munication between individuals and groups, but 
witlr no other power or initiative of its own. 

‘The last article has been sufficient to give 
the strength and unity which are essential to the 
constitution ofa national party, and which have 
been of constant use in the international move- 
ment.” 

The result of it all is that Spanish anarchists 
form a body of compact importance at home, 
where they represent the social revolution to 
which all Latin republicanism inevitably tends. 


IS THE PRESS RESPONSIBLE FOR CRIME? 
R. ICARD, a well-known French physician, 
contributes to the second April number 

of the Nouvelle Revue a powerful diatribe against 
the part played by the press in spreading stories 
of crime. He begins by saying that every one 
is aware that one crime breeds many ; that this 
is so is, he says, almost entirely due to the action 
of the popular press, and he hopes that in time 
a law will be passed making the publication of 
certain police cases illegal. He declares that he 
has made a careful study of the whole subject, 
and that he can prove conclusively that women 
in particular are only too apt to follow a certain 
kind of pernicious example. ‘Take, he says, the 
case of an unfortunate creature who, from pov- 
erty added to a touch of insanity, kills her chil- 
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dren. The publication of such a case, especially 
if horrible details be given, often produces quite 
an epidemic of similar crimes; even more so 
is this the case when a young woman poisons or 
shoots her betrayer. If a similar case is sur- 
rounded with any picturesque or thrilling details, 
those very details will be copied almost exactly 
by the next heroine of a love tragedy. 

Recently the suicide of a young girl under 
curious and picturesque circumstances attracted a 
good deal of attention in Paris ; before taking the 
fatal draught she had hung the walls of her little 
room with clean sheets, had strewn her bed with 
flower, had dressed herself in white muslin, and 
had lain down to die. <A popular journal gave a 
photograph of the scene, and within a few days 
two young girls had followed the example thus 
set to them; and in the case of one, not only had 
every detail been copied, but a number of the 
paper in which the illustration had appeared was 
lying on a table by the bed on which she lay dead. 


THE ‘‘YELLOW”’ JOURNALS OF FRANCE. 


That there are epidemics of crime no one, least 
of all the police, whose business it is to deal with 
them, for a moment attempts to deny, but few 
people trouble to ask the why and the wherefore. 
Those, however, who have done so much, accord- 
ing to Dr. Icard, reluctantly admit that the pop- 
ular press is very greatly responsible for certain 
outbreaks of crime. This is, of course, more 
true of the French press than of the British press, 
for the French newspapers greatly depend on the 
recital of local news, an important murder case 
exciting far more interest among French readers 
than does the most thrilling report of a revolution 
taking place in another country. Often the legal 
specialist on a great Paris paper,—that is, the jour- 
nalist whose special duty it is to ‘‘dish up” the 
causes célébres of the day,—will receive as much 
as fifty thousand francs ($10,000) a year salary. 


GERMANY’S INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 


I N view of the eminence lately attained by Ger- 

many as the foremost industrial nation of 
the European continent, and one of the two great 
rivals of the United States in the world’s markets, 
it seems strange that comparatively little atten- 
tion has been given in this country to the serious 
industrial crises of 1901, from the effects of 
which the whole German empire is now suffering. 
The fact that the period of prosperity that pre- 
ceded this crisis was not unlike the recent ex- 
traordinary expansion of American industries in 
some features lends additional interest to the ac- 
count of the panic and depression contributed to 
the Yale Review for May by Dr. A. Braun. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION. 


Since the year 1895 Germany’s development 
from an agricultural to an industrial nation has 
proceeded with great rapidity. The population 
of the great cities and of the industrial and 
mining districts has steadily increased, while the 
agricultural population has decreased. Dr. Braun 
also shows by statistics that during the same 
period the employment of steam power in in- 
dustry has greatly increased, that many electrical 
works have been established, and that gas, petro- 
leum, naphtha, and other motor engines are used 
as never before. 

‘‘From June 14, 1895, to April 1, 1899, the 
number of motors in Prussia increased by one- 
third, and their average capacity by one-sixth. 
Similarly during this period the number of fixed 
engines in Prussia increased in the ratio of 23 to 
31, the number of movable steam engines in the 
ratio of 15 to 20.1, the number of marine engines 
in the relation of 255 to 323. ‘Total power em- 
ployed in industry was estimated for all Germany 
in 1895 at 3.4 million horse-power. A similar 


growth has taken place in the use of machinery. 
‘To take only a few examples: from 1875 to 1895 
the metal-cutting machines increased 647 per 
cent.; wood cutting and planing machinery, 432 
per cent.; grist-mill machinery, 357 per cent. ; 
pug-mills, 343 per cent.; sawmill machinery, 232 


per cent.; printing presses, 228 per cent. 

‘<The greatest advance has come in the growth 
of industry on a large scale, especially (next to 
mining, in which it had already appeared earlier), 
in the chemical, textile, and machine industries, 
and in the paper industry. Establishments have 
grown constantly larger, and factories with more 
than a thousand laborers are no longer excep- 
tions. In fact, establishments with more than 
ten thousand laborers are no longer isolated in- 
stances. 


EXPANSION OF EXPORTS. 


‘¢Such an extraordinary development of the 
productive powers of the German empire, how- 
ever, has been possible only under a favorable 
commercial policy, which encouraged a rapidly 
increasing export. Inthe United States of Amer- 
ica, with a population hitherto dependent on 
heavy imports, and creating a great demand for 
manufactured products, an industrial develop- 
ment was possible which should confine itself for 
many years to the satisfaction of the needs of the 
domestic market alone, but in Germany the in- 
dustrial development of all available powers and 
resources was possible only through the export 
of commodities on a large scale. The consump- 
tion power of the German people, in the short 
time of the remarkable development of the Ger- 


man empire to an industrial state of the first 
order, could not keep pace with the rapidly in- 
creasing supply of commodities. Consequently 
we find a close connection between the position 
of Germany as a great industrial power and the 
policy of commercial treaties which Germany has 
followed since the retirement of Bismarck. Ger- 
man trade has been able to steadily conquer new 
markets for German industry ; everywhere the 
German merchant has appeared as the pioneer 
of German industry ; and even louder have be- 
come the complaints of other peoples, even of the 
English, of the increasing intensity of German 
competition. The astonishing expansion of Ger- 
man exports, before the outbreak of the present 
crisis, is shown by a comparison of the exports of 
1898 and 1899. In the former year, exclusive 
of the precious metals, the exports amounted to 
3,757,000,000 marks; in the following year 
to 4,207,000,000 marks. But even this huge 
export was not sufficient to exhaust the ware- 
houses of Germany. ‘The increase of production 
surpassed the exports, and could not be balanced 
by an increased home consumption.” . 


EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR. 


Throughout Germany’s “ flush times” of 1895-— 


1900 the supply of labor in many industries was 


less than the demand. There was a marked 
immigration from Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, 
and Denmark. The number of men employed in 
charcoal-burning increased, between 1895 and 
1899, from 27,476 to 44,745; in iron-mining, 
from 33,556 to 40,917. In shipbuilding there 
were employed, in 1895, 20,104 laborers ; in 1900, 
more than double that number, or 40,808. 

At the same time the trade unions increased 
steadily, both in number of members and in ac- 
tivity. Labor organizations united in the general 
Trade Union Commission gained 165 per cent. in 
membership. 

Organization among employers grew even 
more rapidly. ‘‘Every possible form of em- 
ployers’ association appeared, — Kartells, price 
agreements, associations for common defense 
against the demands of the workmen, associa- 
tions of wholesale merchants, of retail mer- 
chants, etc. Unfortunately, no statistics of such 
associations can be secured. It may be stated, 
however, without fear of contradiction, that the 
proportional relation of the organized to the un- 
organized in the case of employers was decidedly 
more favorable than in the case of the laborers, 
despite the great increase in labor organization 
shown above. The greater the industries the 
more powerful became the organizations, the 
closer their union, and the more difficult any op- 
position on the part of the labor organizations. 











Here again we notice a marked strengthening of 
capitalism during the prosperity era. The ex- 
traordinarily favorable conditions of trade made 
it unnecessary for the employers to engage in a 
bitter competitive contest ; and the continuous 
demand for products, which it was impossible to 
supply even when all worked at full capacity, 
brought about a friendly relationship among the 
leaders of industry, which aimed to regulate 
prices, to shut out competition, and, not least 
important, to establish common binding condi- 
tions regarding the labor contract, to oppose the 
demand of the laborers in common, and, by mu- 
tual insurance, to free themselves from great 
losses from strikes, and to throw the risk of such 
labor movements upon the whole group of 
members.” 


CAUSE OF THE CRISIS—-OVERPRODUCTION. 


The flood of prosperity was at its height in 
1900. Ina few months the ebb began. Econo- 
mists differ regarding the immediate causes of 
the reaction, but as to the underlying industrial 
fact, —which must, sooner or later, have developed 
a crisis, independently of all other conditions, — 
there can be no question. As Dr. Braun states 
the case : 

‘«The cause of the crisis lay undoubtedly in 
extreme overproduction, which had continued for 
a long time without its significance having been 
discovered by any one. Enormous quantities of 
commodities had been accumulated, numberless 
new industrial undertakings had come into be- 
ing, or were about to be started, and every one 
was counting on further development of produc- 
tion by leaps and bounds. But a feeling of un- 
certainty, which should pass into a crisis, was 
bound to arise the moment certain unhealthy 
conditions of German economic life, which had 
been covered up during the period of prosperity, 
made their appearance. 

THE BANK FAILURES. 


‘¢The conditions which did arouse this wide- 
spread feeling in German capitalistic circles lay 
far from the industrial market itself. Great 
losses suddenly appeared in the field of mortgage 
investments, whose securities had been accepted 
by the public as, next to government bonds, the 
safest form of investment, and the freest from 
speculation. These developments caused a panic 
among the investing public. This feeling of 
panic began, according to my view, at the time 
when the authorities found themselves forced to 
arrest two directors of the Pomeranian Mortgage 
Bank (Pommersche Hypothekenbank), who occu- 
pied the highest social position. This became 
necessary when the failures in the Mecklenburg- 
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Strelitz Mortgage Bank and in other similar un- 
dertakings became known. It is true that the 
independent press had, for a long time, pointed 
out the mal-administration in the Prussian Hy- 
potheken- Aktienbank, and in a number of other 
mortgage banks. Especially deserving of praise 
was the Frankfort Gazette, which attempted to 
draw the attention of the public to a number of 
severe failures, without, however, receiving a 
hearing for its warnings. The extraordinary re- 
sult of the action of the authorities against the 
leaders of certain mortgage banks is explained 
only by the facts that at the end of 1900, six and 
two-third billion marks of mortgage debentures 
were in circulation, and that within ten years the 
amount invested in such debentures had increased 
by three billion marks. The great majority of 
the small and middle-class capitalists, who wished 
to invest their money in safe securities, had put 
it into mortgage debentures of this kind. The 
greatest confidence had been placed in them, and 
now, for the first time, the eyes of the public were 
open to the fact that great losses could also ensue 


‘from such investments. The -five principal of- 


fending banks had, at the end of 1900, 692,670,- 
950 marks of mortgage debentures in circulation. 
Every one had invested in these, from the small- 
est capitalist to the German Empress. The pub- 
lic and pretentious piety of the directors of the 
Prussian Mortgage Stock Bank, who were later 
placed under arrest, had induced even church- 
building associations to place their money in 
these debentures.”’ 

Then came the failure of the Dresdener Kre- 
ditanstalt, which, with a capital of 20,000,000 
marks, had loaned a single industrial company, 
the Dresden Electrical Company, 9,000,000 
marks; and this failure was followed by that of 
the famous Leipsic Bank, which had loaned 
84,000,000 marks to a concern which had used 
up its own capital, and was paying fraudulent div: 
idends of 50 per cent. These two failures fright- 
ened the public into a general withdrawal of de- 
posits from banks of every class. This brought 
about a decided fall in prices, a great contraction 
of credit, and great difficulty in securing new 
loans. 

‘« Never before had the untold importance of 


the modern banking system for the development. 


of our great industries been so startlingly re- 
vealed. A large number of banks, which had 
been founded for entirely different purposes, had 
become concerned in the promotion and forma- 
tion of companies. In the vaults of every bank 
lay great quantities of industrial securities, and 
the amalgamation of the interests of the great 
banks with the great industrial establishments 
now became plain to the outsider as never before.” 


LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


SOUTHERN BRAZIL AND THE GERMAN INDUS- 
TRIAL POLICY. 
HE more active colonization of southern 
Brazil as a remedy for the industrial and 
commercial depression through which Germany 
has passed within the preceding year, acalamity 
to which the ‘‘American danger,’’—7.e., Ameri- 
can competition,—has contributed in no small 
measure, is advocated by Herrmann Meyer in the 
Deutsche Monatsschrift for April. ‘¢ Germany’s 
industrial interests in southern Brazil,” he says, 
‘¢must be preserved, and the labors of hundreds 
of thousands of our countrymen, which are an 
honor to the German name, and promote our 
commerce and industry, must not be allowed to 
perish. For nearly a century 
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connection with the old home. German capital 
so far has held aloof, and the government also 
has not encouraged the movement as much as 
one might expect. This was chiefly in conse- 
quence of the Monroe Doctrine, that prohibited 
any foreign advances in America. This doctrine 
has recently been materially modified on its in- 
dustrial side, since America is everywhere pro- 
claiming the principle of the open door, which 
includes the unrestricted influx of immigrants and 
capital as well as every form of national protec- 
tion. If the United States remains true to this 
principle, we have nothing unpleasant to fear 
from them on this side. And we are not afraid 
of honest industrial competition. 








a strong German element has 
been developing quite inde- 
pendently in the magnificent 
and fertile forest regions of 
the southern states, which 
Germany so far has done lit- 
tle to foster. . . . The gov- 
ernments of Brazil, especial- 
ly that of the state of Rio 
Grande, recognize the impor- : Bs Wa 
tance of the German labors a. 
in southern Brazil, even |} 
though their good will, as 
shown in the large conces- 
sions granted, is not a matter 
of inner sympathy, but is 
based on practical reasons. 
The work of the Ger- 
man pioneers of colonization 
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and industry is now supple- 





mented by the ethical endeav- 

ors to strengthen the German 

element by means of churches 

and schools. German missions and educational 
associations have done much to advance the Ger- 
man colonies of southern Brazil. 


SOUTHERN BRAZIL’S IMPORTANCE FOR GERMANY. 


‘¢ Much good has been done, but of what avail 
are these labors in comparison to the immense 
work that we still have to do in order to solve 
the problem of emigration so as to further the 
best interests of Germany? Any one can see 
how important it is for Germany to secure an 
industrial territory toward which the stream of 
her emigration may be directed. None of the 
African colonies have as yet proved adequate for 
receiving immigrants. But in southern Brazil 
the overflow from Germany may find a fit field 
for its activity, backed by the flourishing colony 
of 100,000 prosperous German agriculturists, 
and may stimulate commerce and industry by its 


MAP OF SOUTHERN BRAZIL. 


«The German Government is now recognizing, 
on the whole, the importance of the industrial 
development of southern Brazil, as is shown by 
the newly organized information bureau of im- 
migration, that is to be under the special direc- 
tion of the former consul-general of Rio Grande, 
Dr. Koser. The government will certainly also 
have the the courage to stand up for its work, 
and come to an agreement with the United 
States, if the distrust,—now appeased,—of our 
policy of immigration and our industrial en- 
deavors in southern Brazil should again awaken. 
But only fools think that Germany intends to 
conquer any of those regions. Every thoughtful 
American must recognize that, thanks to the 
principle of the open door, his country is also 
benefited if the states of southern Brazil are de 
veloped by that German vigor that is now so 
universally recognized. Those regions will never 
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flourish without colonization, and what better 
colonist is there than the German? The Ameri- 
‘ans are dependent on our colonists in southern 
Brazil if they do not wish the country to become 
desolate,— which would hardly benefit North 
America in any way. It is high time that Ger- 
many should openly espouse her legitimate inter- 
ests. Southern Brazil offers an immense field 
for German activity ; and North America, if it 
ceases to oppose a natural and healthy develop- 
ment, can only be benefited in its own special 
cultural advancement by the support of the Ger- 
man element in the South American states. The 
German Government alone, of course, cannot 
take the matter up. Our leading capitalists should 
follow the example of the North American trusts 
that are attempting to conquer the whole world 
without government aid. Similarly we also would 
achieve the best results in Southern Brazil by 
adopting kindred methods.” | 


THE FRENCHMAN AS A COLONIST. 


N the first April number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes there is an important article by M. 
tené Millet on the colonial evolution of France. 
M. Millet has a right to speak on this subject, 
for his administration of Tunis, where he was 
resident-general until recently, was conspicuous- 
ly successful. 


FRANCE’S COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


The gist of his article is that France, though 
she has a great colonial empire, hesitates to recog- 
nize that she possesses any colonizing genius. 
And yet French explorers travel all over Africa ; 
Algeria is being transformed by 400,000 French 
people ; the foreign commerce of the French 
colonies exceeds a milliard and a half of francs 
($300,000,000); Konakri rises out of the earth 
and is ousting Sierra Leone; and in the short 
period of five years the French population of 
Tunis has increased by 8,000. ‘There is a strong 
impression, not only among foreigners, but among 
French people themselves, that France is the play- 
ground of humanity, and ought not to engage 
herself in enterprises in distant lands. The old 
school of diplomacy is not interested in anything 
outside Europe, while the collectivists hate the 
colonies because their fovorite theories of equal- 
ity and of community of goods cannot possibly 
be carried out there. In the eyes of the majority 
of French people, says M. Millet, colonial acqui- 
sitions are only episodes, and do not enter as a 
matter of necessity into their conception of the 
national life. It is needless to follow M. Millet 
through his brilliantly written historical sketch, 
in which he traces in outline the history of that 
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wonderful colonial movement by which Europe 
has taken possession of the globe. 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITIES. 


The greatest revolution of modern times, in 
his opinion, is that the care of the humble has 
ceased to be the exclusive privilege of the re. 
ligious, but has passed into our institutions and 
our moral code—indeed, there are few things 
more interesting than the awakening of the con- 
science of Europe with regard to the treatment 
of subject races. But, of course, from a colonial 
point of view, it is part of the greater question of 
how to rule without exciting hatred and how to 
civilize without oppressing. The discovery of 
the continent of Africa, accomplished in the 
course of the nineteenth century, has torn aside 
the veil from the last portion of the world to re- 
main unexplored, and before the eyes of Europe 
a kind of Babel is laid out with confusion of 
tongues and variety of problems, including, as it 
does, Islam, India, and China, as well as Africa. 
What are the rotten and what are the stable 
portions of this vast edifice? How shall we treat 
the natives? Is there a middle course between 
flippantly destroying everything and _ supersti- 
tiously preserving everthing? In mixing with 
their peoples, shall we not run the risk of com- 
promising our own national character? And 
yet, if we keep them at a distance, shall we not 
lose our hold over them? Is not the scientific 
spirit itself an obstacle in our path, since it as- 
sumes that the laws of moral development are 
inexorable, and that it takes centuries to perform 
the work of civilization ? 


CHARITY AND KNOWLEDGE. 


Meanwhile, M. Millet lays down a few simple 
principles. In the first place, among all this in- 
finity of peoples of different color, language, 
ethics, and religions, he finds the spirit of charity 
to be the only possible current coin, so to speak, 
which shall pass everywhere. It was the large 
heart of Livingstone which did more to open 
Africa than all the brutality with which others 
have treated her. Secondly, he blames European 
ignorance of the native populations, which is in- 
credible, he says, until one goes out of it. The 
white man is so sublimely certain of his own su- 
periority. Thus M. Millet is led to consider what 
is the place of France in this vast colonial evolu- 
tion. France once had a vast colonial empire and 
lost it; but if one considers her geographical 
position, the marvel is that there is a France at 
all, and that she did not become either German, 
Burgundian, or English. Firm is M. Millet’s 
faith in the future; Frenchmen have, he says, 
all the qualities which make colonizing peoples. 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


CHINA AS IT IS. 


NE of the most interesting articles on China 
which has yet appeared is contributed to 
Cassier’s Magazine for May by Mr. F. Lynwood 
Garrison, a mining engineer. He is very sym- 
pathetic with the Chinese, of whom he has a high 
opinion. 
CHINA’S TREMENDOUS SIZE. 


‘¢ The total area of the Chinese empire is some- 
thing like 4,300,000 square miles. The eighteen 
provinces comprising China proper, or the ‘ Mid- 
dle Kingdom,’ cover 1,298,000 square miles, 
while Manchuria has 390,000 and Thibet over 
700,000 square miles. Probably but a small 
proportion of this vast area is totally unfit for 
human habitation ; most of it possesses a salu- 
brious climate similar to that of the United 
States. 

‘¢When we hear of foreign nations, syndi- 
cates, and individuals seeking, and apparently ob- 
taining for long terms of years, exclusive mining 
and railway concessions to whole Chinese prov- 
inces, some of them nearly as large as France, 
one is staggered by the very magnitude of the 
grants and the extraordinary stupidity of the 
Chinese in making them.” 


CHINA FOR THE CHINESE, 


Mr. Garrison is very severe upon the many 
loose-jointed and will-o’-the-wisp syndicates which 
propose undertaking these gigantic development 


schemes. ‘They discredit European nations in 
the eyes of the Chinese, and are often pure hum. 
bug. 

‘(It is a great mistake to attempt to crush the 
Chinese spirit of independence ; and if Germany, 
Russia, or France is permitted to do it, the 
whole world will pay dearly in the future. Syn- 
dicates and companies that propose to operate in 
China with the Chinamen left out of their organ- 
ization are foredoomed to failure. The Chinese 
have no intention of allowing their country or 
its riches to be exploited only for foreign benefit ; 
they mean to have a share, and a just share, in 
the bounties of their native land.” 


BRAINS AND BRAWN. 


Of Chinese characteristics he says: 

‘¢TIn common with other Orientals, the Chinese 
do not usually exhibit much inventive ability or 
mechanical skill. ‘heir appliances, of all kinds, 
are to-day practically what they were centuries ago. 
Betterments do not seem to readily suggest them- 
selves to the Chinese mind. The Chinese laborer 
who has saved a small sum takes the first oppor- 
tunity to turn to trade, exhibiting thereby his 
superiority of intellect, since he realizes the ad- 
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vantages of brain over brawn. Practicality and 
business ability are marked traits of the Chinese 
character.” 


THE OBNOXIOUS CONCESSION HUNTER. 


Mr. Garrison speaks very well of the mission- 
ary in China, especially when his work is asso- 
ciated with medical dispensation and schools for 
children. Of the concession hunter he has no 
good to say: 

‘¢ In the industrial development of China with- 
in the next decade many opportunities for specu- 
lation, if not spoliation, are likely to be offered, 
and the treaty ports will be thronged by a crowd 
of characters that are not likely to do China any 
good, to increase the Chinaman’s respect for for- 
eigners in general, or to reflect credit upon the 
countries whence they come. Such people be- 
long to that doubtful class of foreigners that 
even now are so often found hanging on the 
skirts of rich Chinamen. Extra- territoriality is 
the stock in trade of this individual; he investi- 
gates the treaties, and finds he may do this and 
that; he may open mines, he may go up country, 
potter about, and terrorize the small officials. 
The government is bound to give him a passport ; 
and with that, and with his consul’s protection, he 
is afraid of no man. If he is punished fora 
drunken brawl, he will complain to his consul; 
his word is always accepted, for he is a noble 
white man.” 


WATERWAYS VERSUS RAILWAYS. 


Mr. Garrison deprecates the general indis- 
criminate building of railroads. Like General 
Gordon, he thinks the true line of development 
is in improving waterways. There is probably 
no large country in the world where water trans- 
portation can be made so easy and effective as in 
China. He naturally approves of some of the 
genuine companies that have been started to 
develop the mines, and only reminds them that 
they should always treat the people in a fair, honest, 
and straightforward spirit. 


THE COST OF LIVING. 


The vital factor in the industrial development 
of China is labor. It is marvelously cheap, as 
the following details indicate : 

‘¢In Central China it is estimated that some- 
thing less than a quarter of a cent (gold) will 
procure enough coarse food to provide a full 
meal for a grown man; this, at three meals per 
day, would amount to lls. per year. No doubt 
this is a low estimate ; but even when more than 
doubled,—making, say, 24s. ($6) per year,—we 
obtain an idea of the remarkable manner in which 
the coolie class have solved the subsistence prob- a 

» 
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lem. With such a basis one can understand how 
it is possible to obtain such labor at wages vary- 
ing from five cents as a minimum to twenty cents 
(gold) as a maximum per day. 


WHAT COULD BE DONE. 


«¢The testimony of the best-informed author- 
ities is wholly to the effect that the Chinese could 
greatly improve their agricultural and silk prod- 
ucts by more enlightened and intelligent cultiva- 
tion. For example, it is said that the tobacco 
grown in Sichuen province is of especially fine 
quality ; but, owing to lack of care in sorting and 
packing, it greatly deteriorates before reaching 
the market. It is not generally known outside 
of the Orient that the Chinese turn out little or 
nothing of what are commonly called dairy 
products,—butter, cheese, etc. The fact is that, 
in the Middle Kingdom at least, there are prac- 
tically no grazing lands ; a few goats, many pigs, 
and the slow but exceedingly useful water buffalo 
are the only representatives of what we call 
‘stock.’ ” 


THE APPROACHING RENAISSANCE. 


China is practically denuded of timber, and 
will form the natural market for the excellent 
timber said to exist in the Philippine islands. 
The Léss, which covers large areas of northern 
China, is a wonderful fertilizer. But for it the 
deserts of Mongolia would long since have en- 
croached upon the northern provinces. 

‘¢The absence of roads fit for wagon traffic is 
a very striking feature in the central and south- 
ern provinces. In the north there are some 
highways suitable for vehicular traffic, but they 
are so rough that nothing but a Peking cart can 
hold together when driven over them any con- 
siderable distance.” 

Mr. Garrison says, in conclusion : 

‘¢ At present almost every art and science in 
China is either stagnant or decadent. It would 
seem, therefore, that the time for a renaissance 
is at hand.” 


OUR PUBLIC UNTIDINESS. 

HE high level of administration attained in 
the municipal park systems of most of the 
larger American cities has not yet been achieved 
in other public works, as arule. This is gener- 
ally acknowledged, but Americans are’ hardly 
prepared to admit that in the matter of public 
cleanliness we rank below all the other great na- 
tions of the world. Such, however, is the broad 
assertion with which Prof. A. D. F'. Hamlin intro- 

duces an article in the May Forum. He says: 
‘¢ We are gradually awaking to the humiliating 
‘ embarrassment of one who, entering a company 
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of his fellow-men, discovers that he alone among 
them is shabby and unkempt, and that he has 
entirely failed to apprehend the ideas of dress 
and the standards of personal appearance that 
prevail among those whose company he is to fre- 
quent. 


IN THE SAME CLASS WITH TURKEY. 


‘¢The discovery that there is more of filth, 
squalor, and general slovenliness in public places 
and works, in streets, squares, river sides, docks, 
quays, roads, and bridges in the United States 
than in any other country of the first, or even 
second, rank is a humbling but salutary experi- 
ence. In what may be called our public house- 
keeping, in the outward appearance and mainte- 
nance of places and works administered by public 
or semi-public enterprise, we rank with Turkey 
rather than with England or Germany. Oriental 
Japan, tiny Switzerland, and slow-going Holland 
stand far ahead of the United States in this re- 
spect. Our national slovenliness is seen in dirty 
streets and unsightly water fronts; in ill-kept 
squares, ragged sidewalks, and abominable pave- 
ments ; in shabby railway stations and embank- 
ment walls built up of rotting sleepers ; and in a 
thousand shiftless substitutes for solid permanent 
works. ‘The unspeakable country roads which 
abound in so many regions not only illustrate the 
existence, but also demonstrate the folly, of this 
semi-barbarous slackness of administration ; for 
they constitute the most costly means of trans- 
portation possible, impose a heavy tax on every 
farmer and other resident, and are a clog upon 
the general prosperity of the regions they trav- 
erse. Tidiness and the efficient maintenance of 
public works cost more in the first outlay than 
negligence, but they save this excess many times 
over in the end. : 


OUR NATIONAL LACK OF THRIFT. 


‘‘Dirt has been defined as ‘matter out of 
place,’ disorder as ‘things out of place.’ When 
both ‘matter’ and ‘things’ are out of place, we 
have in the combination of dirt and disorder one 
of the commonest manifestations of untidiness. 
Now, untidiness is the unfailing concomitant of 
wastefulness, and we are a notoriously wasteful 
people. We possess abundance of energy, but 
perhaps little thrift. Tidiness, like thrift, re- 
quires attention to details; wastefulness scorns 
details. But untidiness is also often, and largely 
due to ignorance, and is thus amenable to the 
corrective influence of education. To open a 
man’s eyes to the sordidness of his conditions and 
environment sometimes suffices to work the cure 
of these conditions. Settlement workers have 
often proved this in dealing with individuals in 
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dismal tenement houses, and untidiness in public 
administration will in like manner surely abate 
before an awakened public consciousness. We 
are an untidy people largely because we do not 
realize how untidy we are. 


THE STEAMSHIP DOCKS AT NEW YORK. 


‘¢On his first visit to Europe, an intelligent 
American often opens his eyes to the inferiority 
of our prevailing standards of public housekeep- 
ing; but if he fails to apprehend this while 
abroad, it is painfully impressed upon him when 
he disembarks at New York on his return. Ar- 
riving at the richest port in the New World, he 
lands at a decrepit wooden dock, covered by a 
cheap shed of timber and sheet iron. For this 
shabby landing the city receives a rental of many 
thousands of dollars from the steamship company. 
Emerging from this unworthy structure, he finds 
himself upon a street to which for dirt, dilapida- 
tion, and general squalor of appearance it would 
be hard to find a match outside of our own coun- 
try. Constantinople can rival it, but Constanti- 
nople is at least picturesque. Instead of the 
solid and imposing warehouses of a Huropean 
water-front street, he sees before him a disgrace- 
ful array of buildings, with sidewalk sheds, and 
awnings of every variety of description, height, 
and decrepitude. The rough and ill-swept pave- 


ments are in keeping with the dirty and irregular 


sidewalks. Upon this street the imperial com- 
merce of the port is forever in process of trans- 
portation—and forever being blockaded. One 
crosses it at peril of his life. Foreign visitors 
are amazed at this first contact with the material 
civilization of the Western Continent. They 
cannot understand how the enormous wealth and 
restless activity of the American people in their 
greatest city should tolerate such wretched muni- 
cipal housekeeping, and be allied with such cal- 
lous indifference to appearances.” 


A GENERAL FAILING. 


Professor Hamlin mentions various instances 
of slovenliness in other American cities. He 
alludes to the untidy surroundings of many of 
our public buildings, and especially to the dis- 
graceful condition of several important railway 
terminals. The rapidity of our national growth 
and the very nature of our institutions are re- 
garded by Professor Hamlin as causes sufficient 
to account for American thriftlessness and untidi- 
ness. Public sentiment must be educated, and to 
this end all good citizens should codéperate. 

‘«That we are capable of better things is 
shown by our municipal parks, which are, as ¢ 
rule, well designed and admirably maintained, 
simply because in this one matter public senti- 
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ment has been trained to insist upon high stand- 
ards. The cause of good roads is slowly mak- 
ing progress, because here again the people are 
being gradually educated to demand better things. 
We are slowly learning the virtue and the art of 
thrift, which is near of kin to tidiness.”’ 


WHY THE PRICE OF BEEF IS HIGH. 


R. G. W. OGDEN explains, in the June 
number of the World’s Work, the economic 
causes for the present high price of beef and 
other meat supplies, which has led to such wide- 
spread agitation, and to the action against the 
alleged Beef Trust by the United States. Mr. 
Ogden says that the reason for the high price of 
butchers’ meat is an insufficient supply ; the cattle 
industry is not increasing with the increase of 
population. 


THE CASE OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 


‘«The great newspapers say it is because of 
the Beef Trust. Millions who read the great 
newspapers, and believe all they print, accept it 
without question, and frame their curses accord- 
ingly. But out in the Middle West, in a sec- 
tion 1,000 miles long and 600 miles wide,— 
resembling in form the print an Indian’s mocca- 
sin,—where last summer the shriveling breath 
of drought and famine streamed up out of the 
Southwest for three months, the people know 
better. They know it is the capricious balance 
of supply and demand, with more hungry stom- 
achs at the demand end than fat steers at the 
other. There may be a Beef Trust. It may 
have been organized for the purpose of making 
and maintaining unnatural prices. But the pres- 
ent high price of meat is due to conditions en- 
tirely beyond human control.” 


FEED AND INCREASED CONSUMP- 


TION. 


A SCARCITY OF 


‘¢The high price of beef is due to two causes : 
First, the scarcity of feed in that section which 
furnishes fat cattle for the market during the 
winter and spring months; and, second, to the 
increased consumption at home and the ever- 
growing export trade as opposed to the limited 
expansion of the live-stock industry. The scar- 
city of feed.in the seetion indicated is due to 
the drought of last summer, which cut the corn, 
hay, and cotton erops to less than one-half the 
regular yield. This drought, the most severe 
ever experienced in the large area covered, ex- 
tended from the Rio Grande in a northeasterly 
direction, and cut a swath 600 miles wide, al- 
most to the Great Lakes. ‘The devastated country 
included the greater portion of Texas, Oklahoma 
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and Indian territories, Missouri and Kansas, 
and parts of Arkansas, Illinois, lowa, and Ne- 
braska. 


WHERE BEEF CATTLE ARE FATTENED. 


‘‘This is the country that has, for a score of 
years, been looked to by the packers for fat cattle 
between the end and the beginning of the grass- 
fattened season, or from October to June. It is 
the greatest feeding section of the United States, 
and into it during the summer months hundreds 
of thousands of lean cattle, shipped to the big 
markets from the ranges of the West, South- 
west, and Northwest, are sent to be put into 
condition for killing. The big feeders of Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Texas, and the Indian and Okla- 
homa territories, who own millions of acres of 
corn and cotton lands, buy the thin steers, feed 
them on the cereal products of this land, and in 
the winter or early spring realize good returns 
when the animals are sold to the packers at Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, or Chicago. For the past 
four months these cattle should have been coming 
to the market., Some, indeed, have been com- 
ing, but fewer than 50 per cent. of the ordinary 
supply. Consequently beef cattle are scarce. 


THE GREAT DROUGHT OF LAST YEAR. 


‘‘ Between April 18 and July 26, 1901, less 
than half an inch of rain fell in this immense 
territory. Corn was stunted and burned ; and, 
in that section where a late light rain caused it 
to tassel, hot winds immediately followed and 
blasted it. By July 20 hay was selling on the 
Kansas City market at $20 a ton, the highest 
price since the Civil War. Streams ran dry, 
wells and springs failed, and pastures burned at 
the touch of a match, as in the late autumn. Cat- 
tle began to die from lack of water, and panic 
seized the farmers and cattle growers. Men who, 
for years past, had sought the markets at that 
season for the purpose of buying feeders, to be 
fattened on their corn and cotton-seed oil cake, 
made timid, apprehensive, and unreasoning as 
their herds, hurriedly loaded their stock and 
shipped to the nearest market. For three weeks 
thousands of lean cattle came to the Kansas City 
stock yards, train-load following train-load, until 
the yards could scarcely accommodate them all. 
Kew were in condition for killing, and, instead of 
buying feeders, the farmers and stockmen of the 
Southwest had feeders to sell, and no buyers were 
in sight. 

‘“‘The market was demoralized. Prices on 
feeders dropped as low as $9 a head. Still long 
trains toiled northward from the loading stations 
in the South and Southwest. Kansas City was 
the nearest market, and at Kansas City the cattle 
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were unloaded, thousands of them, to stand for 
days together without a buyer, eating $20 a ton 
hay and losing weight with every hour. 

‘<In the meantime the great beef country for 
a thousand miles south of Kansas City was being 
stripped of unripe cattle. Traders on the Kansas 
City market said’ it meant a shortage of beef cat- 
tle the following winter and spring. Some pre- 
dicted prices by the following February would 
go as high as $8 a hundredweight. This was 
exaggeration apparently, but it was justified by 
conditions. While the high prices came some- 
what later than the traders predicted, and fell 
short, they reached in April (of the present year) 
the highest mark since 1882. The top price for 


beef cattle during that month in the Kansas City - 


stock yards was $7.25 a hundred.” 
THE PRESENT SHORTAGE LONG FORESEEN. 


With no food in sight, and no water, of course 
the cattle of the Southwest and West were, of 
necessity, hurried to market. Some 250,000 
were taken to the Northwest, where there was 
plenty of grass and feed ; but these cannot be 
brought into the market profitably for two years, 
though the older cattle will begin to reach the 
markets in July. The present available beef 
supply is coming from the South and Southwest, 
supplied by the experienced feeders who saw 
that they were justified by conditions in feeding 
the cattle on 60 cent a bushel corn and $24 a 
ton cotton-seed oil cake. 


THE OUTLOOK OF FUTURE PRICES. 


Mr. Ogden says the tension of the beef market 
may be relieved somewhat this month with new 
supplies from the Southwest, —the grass-fattened 
cattle from the region beginning 150 miles west 
of Kansas City, and extending westward into the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains. It reaches from 
Rio Grande, on the south, to the British posses- 
sions, on the north, and furnishes cattle from June 
until the latter part of September, the line of the 
productive territory moving northward about 500 
miles a month. In the meantime, the drought- 
stricken region will have recovered, and will be 
prepared to supply fat cattle when the grass-fed 
quota is exhausted. 


PERMANENTLY HIGHER PRICES, HOWEVER. 


‘¢Tt is questionable whether, under the most 
favorable circumstances, beef will ever be as cheap 
in the United States again as it was five years 
ago. Since that time there has been a gradual 
increase in the price of live cattle and a corre- 
sponding increase in the dressed meat. This 
opens the second proposition bearing on high- 
priced beef, the increased consumption at home 
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and the growing export trade, against the com- 
parative standstill of the live-stock industry. 

‘¢There are fewer cattle in the United States 
to-day, in relation to the population of the coun- 
try, than ten years ago; this notwithstanding 
the Government animal census of 1900, which 
apparently proves the contrary. Cattle growers 
explain the animal-census figures by saying they 
look big because it is the first correct census 
ever taken. The live-stock census of other years 
was always made up from the assessors’ books of 
the different States and Territories. That of 1900 
was taken directly from the owners of cattle, and 
the Government officials pledged themselves to 
withhold the figures from county and State offi- 
cials. Consequently, as a man was not number- 
ing his herd for the purpose of having it taxed, 
he could afford to tell the truth. 

‘¢ The receipts of cattle at five Western markets 
for the ten years ending 1891 were 6,500,000. 
For the ten years ending 1901, 7,166,856, or a 
gain of 666,856. Compare this slight increase 
to the gain in the country’s population in a cor- 
responding length of time, and add to it an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. in the export trade, and 
you have the primary cause of high-priced beef.” 


THE MODERN GRAIN ELEVATOR. 


HE fact that the acreage of wheat, corn, and 
oats in the United States has been in- 
creased since 1890 from 10 to 20 per cent. has 
made necessary certain changes in the methods 
of storing and shipping these cereals. One of 
the immediate results of the enormous excess of 
the annual grain yield over the demands for 
home consumption has been an enormous ex- 
pansion of the facilities for storage. The Amer- 
ican elevator system, thus developed, is the sub- 
ject of an article by Mr. Day Allen Willey in 
the May number of the Engineering Magazine. 


FROM WESTERN PRAIRIES TO EASTERN TIDEWATER. 


Mr. Willey explains that the individual farmer 
in Kansas, Nebraska, or the Dakotas keeps in his 
barn bins only a small portion of his harvest 
yield. ‘*The bulk is carried to what are termed 
railroad elevators, located in convenient towns. 
These vary in capacity from 10,000 to 100,000 
bushels, according to their location in the pro- 
ducing district, and from them the transportation 
company loads its cars for the domestic or foreign 
market. But the district elevators, as they might 
be called, represent only a fraction of the space 
for storage which now exists in the United States. 
Before it is loaded on shipboard at tidewater a 
cargo may pass through four or five different 
buildings, be transferred from car to vessel and 


back again to car, as the modern processes em- 
ployed facilitate its handling. 

‘¢ Hlevators are divided into two classes,—re- 
ceiving houses and transfer houses. All of the 
first-named structures are located on shore, but 
at cities on the American Great Lakes and along 
the Atlantic seaboard can be found floating eleva- 
tors by which the contents of the lighter or canal 
boat are discharged into the hold of the ship. 


TRANSFER ELEVATORS. 


‘¢ The transfer elevators are usually located at 
the water side, as they are intended for moving 
grain from vessel to car and vice versa. If they 


‘are marine elevators, the plans provide for run- 


ning the grain cars directly into the structure, 
track being laid along the ground floor of the 
building. If the location is such that this plan 
is impracticable, the track is laid along the side, 
and from openings in the buildings project the 
receiving legs or spouts, which are from 15 to 25 
feet in length, hinged, so that they can be hoisted 
against the side of the building when not in use. 
The end of the spout is carried into the car by 
the feeder, who moves it from place to place as 
the contents of the car are emptied. With the 
spouts in modern use all of the grain, with the 
exception of a few shovelfuls, can be taken out, 
so that the only manual labor required is that of 
the feeder. As an ordinary leg will elevate from 
9,000 to 10,000 bushels an hour, a train-load of 
thirty or forty cars, representing 1,500 tons, can 
be passed into the building in this time if it has 
the average number of receiving spouts. 

‘¢ As in the storage elevator, the grain is con- 
veyed to the top compartment, to be held until 
it flows into the cleaning hoppers, thence to the 
scales, thence to the distributing or marine legs. 
The latter are much larger than the receiving 
spouts, as one is allotted to serve a hatchway. 
They have an average capacity of from 20,000 
to 25,000 bushels an hour, and are of course ad- 
justable, although the cargo must be properly 
trimmed by the stevedores. So rapidly does one 
of the elevators transfer its contents, that the first 
of a car-load of wheat may be deposited in the 
hold of the-vessel on the other side of the struc- 
ture before the last bushel has left the car itself. 


BUILDINGS FOR STORAGE PURPOSES. 


‘«The storage elevators are divided into bins 
of various sizes, with a view of distributing the 
weight as evenly as possible upon the foundation 
of the building, and also equalizing the side 
pressure on the walls. In the wooden structure 
the bins are square in shape, extending from the 
top to the ground floor, and are usually massed 
in the center of the building. As much of the 
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machinery as possible is installed in the cupola, 
with the exception of the power plant, which, in 
the steam-driven elevator, is generally located in 
a separate building, as a precaution against fire 
and as a matter of convenience. The plan fol- 
lowed in the elevator construction of to-day is 
usually to locate the distributing department next 
to the bins, above it the scale room, above this 
the cleaning garners, the shafting and other 
transmitting machinery being placed at the top. 
In receiving grain the same method is employed 
as in the transfer elevator, the contents of the 
car being carried to the top of the building. In 
this process and in transmission to the other 
compartments the systems employed include suc- 
tion through wood or metal conduits, to which 
are attached exhaust fans, thus creating a partial 
vacuum, or the use of conveyors. The latter are 
generally composed of endless belts carrying 
buckets made of sheet metal, which fill and dis- 
charge automatically as the belt moves. The 
belts are also used for carrying away the screen- 
ings from the cleaning machinery. The dust 
and other fine particles are usually removed by 
an air current produced by a fan and conveyed 
outside of the building through special spouts.” 
The capacity of the modern elevator 1s being 
steadily increased. The latest structures can hold 
from 1,500,000 to 3,000,000 bushels of grain ; 
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ten years ago an elevator with a capacity of 
1,000,000 bushels was considered large. Steel 
has been employed with success in some of these 
great structures, notably in the Great Northern 
building at West Superior, Wis. At several 
other lake ports elevators consisting of series of 
cylinders of boiler plate, each of which is sepa- 
rated into bins of requisite size, have been built. 
In some cases the cylinders are enclosed in a 
shell of brick, although several have been built 
at Buffalo and elsewhere without this casing. 
Most of the machinery is placed in a cupola above 
the bins. The grain is placed on shipboard either 
by the spout method, or by the conveyor system 
installed in wooden galleries extending from 
foundation to roof. 

The conveyor belt makes it possible for an ele- 
vator to be erected at a distance of from 500 to 
1,000 feet from the wharf front, and yet trans- 
fer its contents rapidly and without difficulty. 


COOPERATION AND THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


N his article on ‘¢ Codperation as a Factor in 
the Housing Problem,” which appears in the 
Economic Review for April 15, Mr. H. W. Wolff 
says that codperators abroad have for some time 
been busy building houses by the intending 
occupiers’ own efforts, with the help of money 
borrowed from the pub- 
lic, and the results have 
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proved eminently satis- 
factory. The houses are 
suitable for their pur- 
pose, they are readily 
taken, they answer alike 
in town and country. 
As an investment they 
are quite safe, and have 
not involved any loss 
whatever. The place of 
honor in this connection 
belongs to Belgium, 
which has thus far ac- 
complished most in pro- 
portion to its small popu- 
lation and to the means 
at its disposal. The Bel- 
gian National Savings 
Bank has done mucl) 
social good in this direc- 
tion. 

‘« The savings bank— 
apart from advancing 
considerable sums to cor- 
porations and other rate- 
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levying bodies on their 
own security, to be, as it 




















happens, likewise laid out in workingmen’s dwell- 
ings—employs 74 per cent. of its large funds (to 
be shortly increased to 10 per cent.) in provid- 
ing the means for codperative house-building by 
workingmen themselves, with the help of effect- 
ive machinery devised for that purpose. ‘T'en 
per cent. of the savings banks’ funds would, in 
our case, mean more than £20,000,000. The 
Dutch Chambers have gone further in this direc- 
tion than the Belgian, and have set no limit 
whatever to the employment of certain savings 
banks’ funds in this way. 


EUROPEAN BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS. 

‘¢Constructing societies are made to pay 3} 
per cent. In addition there is, in either case, a 
sinking fund to be kept up, the annual rate of 
which varies according to the length of time for 
which the loan is granted. In such way credit 
societies are enabled to lend to borrowers at the 
rate of 4 per cent., plus 24 per cent. sinking 
fund. Constructing societies make their own 
terms with tenants, but are required to pay into 
a sinking fund until the loan is reduced to one- 
half of the value of the building.” 

There are no statistics showing the actual num- 
ber of houses built by this means, but at the 
close of 1900 there were 140 societies at work, 
which had borrowed collectively about $7,500,000, 
and the number of houses so erected has grad- 
ually reduced the lack of housing accommoda- 
tion alike in town and country. Germany has 
proceeded on different lines, with no less defined 
and substantial results. Money was lent from 
the old age pension funds, and then from the sav- 
ings banks. In Holland a great deal of the 
work has been done by most genuinely codpera- 
tive methods, which provide workingmen with 
suitable dwellings. There are as many as thirty- 
one building societies of this kind in Haarlem 
alone, and twenty in the Hague. The funds of 
the National Savings Bank are also available for 
this purpose. Comparatively little has been done 
in Italy outside Genoa and Florence. In Amer- 
ica, Mr. Wolff says : 

‘¢The magnificent enterprise of the American 
building and loan associations, which have pro- 
vided tens and hundreds of thousands of houses 
—for instance, entire quarters of Philadelphia— 
for the working class in the United States, by 
a method which is truly codperative, though, 
perhaps, not altogether congenial to ourselves, is 
not half sufficiently noticed in this country. There 
are probably, at the present time, quite 6,000 
such associations engaged in raising and dealing 
out for building purposes of this democratic 
kind something like $600,000,000, equal to 
£120,000, 000.” 
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THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH OF CERVERA. 


o- Marconi demonstrated the usefulness 
of the wireless telegraph, rival systems 
have appeared in various countries. It is an 
open secret that Prof. D. EK. Hughes, F.R.S., 
inventor of the microphone, made experiments 
in wireless telegraphy by ether waves in 1879; 
but his, results, owing to a difference of opinion 
with Prof. Sir G. G. Stokes, were not fully pub- 
lished. He is, however, the true pioneer of the 
existing wireless telegraph, as Lindsay, of Dun- 
dee, and also Morse, who preceded him, used 
the earth, not the air, to convey their signals. 
Popoff, in Russia, and Dr. O. J. Lodge, F.R.S., 
also made experiments prior to Marconi, which 
were published in 1894 and 1895. Marconi’s 
rivals have, therefore, a basis to work upon inde- 
pendent of his patents, and thev are taking ad- 
vaptage of it. In Germany, for example, the 
Slaby-Arco system is adopted by the govern- 
ment, and in Spain they have the system of 
Commandant Cervera, of the Spanish Engineers. 

Communication across the Straits of Gibraltar 
between Tarifa, Spain, and Ceuta, Tangiers, wa 
established by Cervera last year. His method, 
which is very similar to that of Marconi, is illus- 
trated in the Electrician, April 18, by M. Gua- 
rini, another worker in this field. Among the 
peculiarities of the Cervera system is the employ- 
ment of two relays between the coherer and the 
telegraph instrument. He also employs coherers 
with a high ‘critical pressure,” which makes 
them less subject to ‘‘false” signals coming 
from thunderstorms or other disturbances of at- 
mospheric electricity. Moreover, he regulates the 
sensitiveness of his coherers by the magnetism of 
an electro-magnet, which controls the pressure of 
the metallic filings forming the coherer. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE RABBIT. 


HE LHdinburgh Review declares that no quad- 
ruped so small and apparently so insignifi- 
cant as the rabbit has played so important a part 
in the political and social history of the English- 
speaking race. In England alone many thou- 
sands of persons have been hurried, on account 
of the rabbit, to the jail and the gallows. In 
many shires it has been the best ally of the Radi- 
cal. It has set class against class, and long 
threatened to foment war between landlord and 
farmer. 
HOW RABBITS MULTIPLY. 


After having played such mischief in England, 
it is ruining Australia. Three couples of rabbits 
were introduced many years ago into Australia 
for the purpose of providing the colonists with 
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sport and food. As aresult the colonial govern- 
ment is now spending enormous sums of money 
in putting up rabbit fences hundreds of miles in 
length in order to cope with the rabbit plague. 
Fifteen million rabbit skins have been e:ported 
from New South Wales in a single year, yet 
there has been no apparent diminution in’ their 
numbers. At the beginning of the Christian era 
rabbits multiplied so much in Majorca and Mi- 
norca that the inhabitants begged the Emperor 
Augustus to send some of his soldiers in order to 
fight the bunnies, who were reducing the islands 
to famine. On the island of Porto Santo, near 
Madeira, a tame doe with her litter was liberated 
five hundred years ago. In thirty-seven years 
they had multiplied to such an extent as to make 
the island intolerable for human beings. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RABBIT. 


The reviewer says that the rabbit originally 
came from Spain, although Confucius five hun- 
dred years before Christ named the rabbit as one 
of the animals which were worthy of being sacri- 
ficed tothe gods. From Spain the rabbit rapidly 
spread over France, Holland, and Germany, but 
owing to the damage which they did to the forests 
the Germans ruthlessly repressed them. They 
never established themselves in Scandinavia or 
Russia. It is believed that they were first 
brought to England by the Romans, and they 
are still making their way northward in Scotland. 
Although their teeth are very sharp and formida- 
ble, they seldom bite, but there are many cases 
in which, on being taken from nets and traps, they 
have inflicted comparatively severe wounds upon 
men and dogs. ‘To protect their young they will 
attack stoats, weasels, and crows with astonishing 
courage. They swim well, and, when hard pressed, 
can climb trees with rough trunks or ivy. When 
domestic rabbits are turned out wild they soon 
revert from their fanciful colors to their original 
gray. Rabbits form the chief food of foxes ; 
eagles will fly at no higher game as long as they 
can get rabbits, and very young rabbits just out 
of their holes are often eaten by owls and crows. 


SOME RECORD RABBIT ‘‘ BAGS.” 


The reviewer describes the various methods by 
which mankind has attempted to get rid of rab- 
bits, one of the most amusing of which is that of 
fixing the end of a small candle by melted wax 
to the back of a lively crab. The candle is then 
lighted, and when the crab, bearing this torch 
upon its back, starts down the hole, the rabbit 
promptly bolts out. One of the largest ‘ bags”’ 
of rabbits killed in one day by one man was made 
by Sir Victor Brooke, who, in 1885, fired 1,000 
cartridges and killed 740 rabbits. This, how- 








ever, was surpassed by Lord de Grey, who killed 
920 in one day. On Mr. Lloyd Price’s estate, in 
North Wales, in 1885, 5,086 rabbits fell to the 


guns of a shooting party in one day. 
RABBIT FARMING. 


The reviewer touches upon the question of 
raising rabbits for food. He quotes Cobbett, 
who says that three does and a buck will give a 
rabbit every three days in the year. Major 
Morant maintains that when rabbit farming is 
done on a large scale, and the rabbits are kept 
in movable hutches with wire netting bottoms 
through which the rabbits can graze, and which 
are removed two or three times every day, 200 will 
produce 5,000 young in a year, which can be sold 
for £500 ($2,500). A warren can be made to 
produce fifty rabbits to the acre with tolerable 
certainty. But when rabbits are only shot, and 
the warrens left until winter, not more than ten 
rabbits an acre can be expected. Fifty rabbits 
will eat down the grass of an acre of pasture as 
fast as it grows. 

The worst thing about rabbits, according to 
this writer, is the way in which they destroy 
young plantations and trees. They will eat any 
kind of bark, even if it is one hundred years old, 
and they eat yew, which is poisonous to most 
animals, with impunity. The only protection 
against the rabbit which is effective is wire fenc- 
ing, and to fence an absolutely square ten-acre 
plot with wire costs £22 ($110). In thickly 
populated countries the man has the whip end of 
the rabbit. But where the population is sparse 
the rabbit has it all his own way. 

For the protection of woodlands, the writer 
recommends vigorous shooting before the cold 
weather sets in. The stock of rabbits can in this 
way be materially reduced for the winter. 





NEW STUDIES OF SNAKE POISONING. 


OMETHING of the fascination of the horrible 
hangs about the subject of poisons, and adds 
interest to the series of new studies on ‘‘ Snake 
Venom in Relation to Hxemolysis, Bacteriolysis, 
and Toxicity,” by Simon. Flexner, M.D., and 
Hideyo Noguchi, M.D., now being published by 
the Journal of Experimental Medicine. 

The chemical structure of venoms, the way in 
which they produce the effects known as poison- 
ing, and their relation to other poisons are among 
the first questions suggested. Of all agents de- 
rived from living plants or animals which act 
upon the blood as venoms do, by dissolving the 
corpuscles, the most virulent for any animal come 
from the blood plasma, or serum, of alien animal 
species. Other agents of this sort are products of 
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cellular activity,—7. e., venom,—certain products 
of bacterial growth,.as tetanolysin, etc., as well 
as some from the higher plants. 

It is on account of this poisonous action of for- 
eign blood when introduced into the blood ves- 
sels that transfusion of blood was found to be 
dangerous, and its practice discontinued. The 
same effect is produced upon the blood of ani- 
mals. Blood serum from the dog dissolves the 
corpuscles of the rabbit or the guinea pig when 
mixed with their blood ; although, when the ex- 
periment is reversed, corpuscles of the dog are 
but little affected by fresh serum from the rabbit, 
and not at all by serum from the guinea pig. 
Serum from the frog will destroy corpuscles in 
the blood of a mammal. This dissolving action 
does not take place in blood kept at freezing tem- 
perature. Blood of the eel has the highest dis- 
solving power when mixed with the blood of an- 
other animal, and is correspondingly poisonous. 
The corpuscles first collect in clumps, and they 
dissolve. 


DISSOLVING POWER OF ANIMAL POISONS. 


Venom has certain constituents which cause 
the corpuscles to become massed together, and 
dissolves both red and white. A weak solution 
of venom that does not produce the massing to- 
gether may still be strong enough to dissolve the 
corpuscles. 

The dissolving power is highest in the cobra ; 
next in the water moccasin, copperhead, and rattle- 
snake. Corpuscles of the dog’s blood were most 
easily dissolved, and those of ox blood were least 
susceptible of all the animals experimented upon. 
On an average a 2 per cent. solution was most 
active, but a 5 per cent. solution was necessary 
to exercise any dissolving power in the ox. 

Heating for half an hour at 75°-80° C. pro- 
duced no effect on the dissolving power of any 
venom, but its power to produce clotting is de- 
stroyed. Venom contains several elements hav- 
ing specific affinities for certain constituents of 
the blood, and besides many vulnerable cor- 
puscles possess chemical properties by means of 
which they unite with these elements in the 
venom. 


ACTION OF SNAKE VENOM ON BLOOD CORPUSCLES, 


Both red and white corpuscles are destroyed 
by snake venom. In onder to study the action 
upon leucocytes it was necessary to obtain large 
quantities of them, and this was accomplished by 
injecting a substance having a chemical attraction 
for the leucocytes into the pleural and peritoneal 
cavities of the rabbit. From eighteen to twenty- 
four hours afterward the fluid in these cavities 
was rich in leucocytes, and could be drawn out 


by a capillary tube without killing the animal. 
Then the leucocytes could be placed on the warm 
stage and observed under the microscope. Solu- 
tions of venom were tried varying from .10 per 
cent. to .002 per cent., which was the weakest 
effective solution. 

Only the large granular cells showed the cus- 
tomary migratory motions, and they were the 
ones first affected by the poison. Within six 
hours most of them had disintegrated, while the 
smallest ones were the last to be affected. Solu- 
tions of cobra venom, 2 to 10 per cent. in strength, 
cause instant quiet among the leucocytes. Rat- 
tlesnake venom requires more time to act,—a 2 
per cent. solution requiring two hours to dissolve 
corpuscles, while a 2 per cent. solution of cobra 
venom dissolved the white corpuscles in thirty 
minutes. 


EFFECT ON BACTERICIDAL PROPERTIES. 


Certain elements in blood serum have bac- 
tericidal properties, and codperate with the white 
corpuscles in resisting disease-producing germs. 
These bactericidal elements are affected by snake 
venom. Bacteria injected into the blood of nor- 
mal animals were completely destroyed; but 
when animals, previously treated with poison, 
were inoculated in the same way, they showed 
great loss of bactericidal power. Cobra venom 
was most active in this, as well as in dissolving 
elements in the blood and in causing clotting. 
Concentrated copperhead venom destroys the 
bactericidal properties of dog serum when added 
in the proportion of one-twentieth mg. of venom 
to 1 ce. of serum, but one-fiftieth mg. was prac- 
tically without effect. Venom heated to 75° or 
90° C. acts just as unheated in this respect, ex- 
cept rattlesnake venom, which weakened at 90° C. 
A certain amount of any venom will destroy the 
bactericidal power of many normal blood sera; 
but if the venom is incapable of uniting chemical- 
ly with the bactericidal elements in the serum, it 
will not be affected. 

Calumette’s antevenim was tested to try its re- 
straining action upon the power of venom to dis- 
solve corpuscles, and to destroy the bactericidal 
power of the blood, with the result that it was 
found to neutralize venom and destroy its dis- 
solving and antibacteriolytic properties; 1 mg. 
of venom when mixed with 1 cc. of antevenim 
produced no effect on the blood. 

Animals can be made immune from the effects 
of venom, and will then yield an antitoxin; as 
in the case of an animal that has become immune 
after being subjected to the action of bacteria, 
showing that the venom poisons are closely re- 
lated to the toxins of bacteria and of the higher 
plants. 
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THE ANCIENT TOMB DISCOVERED IN THE 
ROMAN FORUM. 

RCH AOLOGISTS and the world in general 
have followed with interest tle progress of 

the excavations in the Roman Forum which have 
been pursued under the direction of the distin- 
guished architect, Signor Giacomo Boni. The 
inost important result so far has been the un- 
earthing, on April 2, of an ancient tomb which 
certain details of construction and location indi- 
sate to be the earliest monument yet discovered 
in Rome. Signor Felice Barnabei, in the Nuova 
Antologia, gives a full description of the tomb, 
and reviews at length its claims to priority of date. 
The previous excavations in the Forum had fur- 
nished valuable aids to the study of remote 
periods, yet the desire for some authentic remains 
of the days of the founding of Rome remained 
ungratified. <‘‘In short, there was nothing con- 
teinporary,”’ says Signor Barnabei, ‘‘ which would, 
so to speak, carry us back to that distant era, and, 
dispersing the mists of doubt, prevent the multi- 
plication of controversies, and of the endless ‘his- 
torical restorations,’ for the most part fantastical, 
and nearly always based on suppositions. But it 
seemed as though the systematic pursuit of the 
work might afford the most agreeable surprises. 
It had, indeed, already been proven that if the 
excavation were pushed forward with rigorous 
exactitude, the various historical strata would 
gradually appear as alternative pages or chapters 
in a book. There are within the Forum some lo- 
calities which had assumed the importance of 
volumes filled with new and most valuable docu- 
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ments relating to the history of several centuries. 
Near the arch of Septimiys Severus the student 
is surrounded by remains which go ,back from 
the seventh century of our era to the regal age 
of Rome,—and all within the compass of a few 
square yards. . At a certain point, however, 
all progress was arrested, as it were, by an insur- 
mountable barrier, beyond which lay the promised 
land of primitive research. But this field seemed 
not only inaccessible, but totally destroyed. Other 
buildings, other monuments, had engulfed all 
vestiges of the first epoch, and the great size of 
these buildings of a later age, and the depth to 
which it was necessary to descend to reach their 
foundations, sufficed to render more than proba- 
ble the hypothesis that in the construction of 
these, —some being built in- the regal age, others 
in the early years of the republic, and others 
during the empire,—all previous remains had 
been unluckily scattered and confused. 


THE DISCOVERY OF APRIL 2. 


‘¢ However, methodical and patient work al- 
ways yields due fruit and receives its just reward. 
There had, fortunately, been spared a very small 
space between the great structures of the temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina and those of the Via 
Sacra, above the Regia, near the slopes of the 
Palatine ; and in this small space, at a depth 
of about 12 feet, had been preserved a most 
valuable monument, which permits us to over- 
come the obstacles which so shortly before ap- 
peared quite insurmountable, and furnishes a 
starting-point for excursions in the study of 
the origin of the Roman 
race. This was the tomb 
which Signor Boni was 
fortunate enough to dis- 
cover on April 2. It con- 
sists of a small pit, with 
the walls formed by pieces 
of tufa stone. On the floor 
was an earthen cask of a 
light gray artificial clay, — 
worked by hand, and fin- 
ished off with a rude lathe, 
about 15 inches or a little 
more in height and about 
18 inches in circumference, 
closed with an arched cover 
of tufastone. Behind the 
cask was an earthen goblet 
with protruding bowl, and 
handles, twisted like rope, 
attached horizontally to the 
greatest circumference of 
the bowl. It was of black- 
ened clay, worked by hand 
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like the cask, and with a cover of the same ware, 
imitating the roof of a Latian hut, and having 
sides simulating the structure of the roof beams. 
Behind the goblet were the remains of the funeral 
pyre; that is, half-burnt bones with pieces of the 
skull, which it may be possible to reconstruct, 
at least in part; and the teeth, the enamel, how- 
ever, being nearly consumed. Around the mor- 
tuary vase were the banquet vases, all of the 
same blackened clay, worked by hand, and the 
black coating. 

‘¢ Two of these vases were for food, and have 
protruding sides, imitating cord or the willow 
branches with which these products of primitive 
industry were generally strengthened. Another 
small vase, also for food, probably had a wooden 
cover, since decayed in the damp. There were 
also a bucket with a horned handle, a poculum, 
a porridge dish, and a small receptacle like a tray, 
probably a lamp; and the ware of all was of arti- 
ficial clay, not refined, worked by hand, baked 
by an open fire, of rude and primitive designs, 
and all in form and technic very similar to those 
found in the most ancient tombs of the Alban 
cemeteries, on the slopes of Mount Cave, and to 
those of the most ancient sepulchres in the cem- 
eteries of Velletri and of Ardea in Latium, and 
of the oldest sepulchres of Cere, of Tarquinii, 
and of the other cities of lower Etruria. 


PROBABLE DATE OF THE TOMB. 


‘¢The site of the discovery, by the study of the 
topography of the city, becomes of the greatest 


importance. It is on that kind of a saddle which 
joins the Esquiline hill to the Palatine, at the be- 
ginning of that pleasant eminence whence stretches 
forth the Summa Sacra Via. Here tradition 
teaches the worship of Vesta, with the dwelling 
of the vestal virgins, was established in the first 
days of the regal period. And if we wish to re- 
tain the belief that this branch of public worship 
was established by Numa, here, tradition declares, 
was decided the fate of the battle between the 
Romans and the Sabines, after the rape of the 
Sabine women. When the Sabine king, Titus 
Tatius, after the peace, was associated in the royal 
power with Romulus, the Forum became the center 
of the public life of the Romans of the Palatine 
and the Quiriti of the Quirinal, reunited in the 
same city, and surrounded by the same wall. 
Thus, from the times traditionally called Romu- 
lean, the site where the tomb was excavated was 
within the city, and consequently could no longer 
be used as a burying ground. Then, if this 
tomb is conceded to belong to that era preceding, 
according to tradition, the last Romulean period, 
there remains the question as to whether it should 


be ascribed to the first race descended from the 
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Alban hills under the leadership of the two sons 
of Rhea Sylvia and Mars; or simply should be 
considered as an isolated fact, a sepulchre which 
can in no way, even with the aid of tradition, be 
connected with the sacred hills from which sprang 
the most ancient founders of the grandeur of 
Rome. But, in either event, even omitting all 
considerations of the form of the tomb, of the 
site of sepulture, and of the funeral vessels, with 
these facts alone offered by tradition, the tomb 
would undoubtedly be proved the most ancient 
monument yet brought to light from the soil of 
the Eternal City.” 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE PORTLAND VASE. 


A GOOD article in the May Magazine of Art is 

‘¢The Full and True Story of the Portland 
Vase,” contributed by Mr. H. Clifford Smith. 
The writer says : 

‘In the year 1594, Flaminius Vacca, a Roman 
sculptor, writing to a friend, mentions the dis- 
covery, in a sepulchral chamber under the Monte 
del Grano, of a finely sculptured sarcophagus, 
which was removed and placed in the museum 
of the capitol, where it still remains. The 
sarcophagus enclosed a glass vase of splendid 
workmanship. This vase was acquired by the 
Barberini family; and when, in 1623, Matteo 
Barberini was raised to the pontificate, he placed 
it in the library of his palace, on the Quirinal 
Hill. 

‘¢Here, for a century and a half, the vase ex- 
cited the admiration of all who saw it. Toward 
the middle of the eighteenth century the poverty 
of several of the great families of Rome forced 
them to raise money on their works of art. 
Rome at that time was filled with artists, con- 
noisseurs, and antiquaries. Among these was a 
Scotsman, James Byres by name, who, in the 
year 1770, purchased the vase from the Bar- 
berini family. In 1782, Sir William Hamilton, 
then ambassador at the court of Naples, bought 
the vase from Byres for £1,000, and in the fol- 
lowing year brought it over to England. At his 
hotel he showed it to several of his friends, and 
subsequently exhibited it before the Society of 
Antiquaries. The fame of the vase had pre- 
ceded its arrival in this country, and among the 
first to visit Sir William at his hotel was the 
Duchess of Portland, who opened negotiations 
for acquiring this renowned object for the mu- 
seum she was then forming. The purchase was 
concluded with so much secrecy that it was not 
discovered till after the death of the duchess, on 
July 17, 1785, that the vase had entered into 
her possession. In the succeeding spring the 
whole museum was sold. The sale lasted thirty- 
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five days. There were 4,156 lots, the last being 
the ‘most celebrated antique vase or sepulchral 
urn from the Barberini cabinet at Rome.’ It 
was purchased by the Duke of Portland for £1,- 
029. Three days later, Josiah Wedgwood, the 
potter, obtained the loan of the vase in order to 
copy it in his jasper ware. 

«“ For upward of four years Wedgwood worked, 
with infinite pains, to produce a copy worthy of 
his splendid model. At length, in 1790, his first 
perfect copy was produced. ‘The vase itself re- 
turned to the possession of its owner, and by the 
fourth duke, in 1810, was deposited in the Brit- 
ish Museum. The tragedy which closes this 
story took place on February 7, 1845. On that 
day a visitor to the museum, one William Lloyd, 
a scene-painter by profession, picking up a frag- 
ment of sculpture, hurled it at the precious vase, 
which in a moment lay scattered in fragments 
upon the floor. ‘These fragments were placed in 
the hands of John Doubleday, a craftsman em- 
ployed by the museum, who pieced them together 
with the greatest care and ingenuity. The vase, 
as restored, now stands in the gem room of the 
museum.” 


THE BALLAD OF “BEN BOLT”’ AND ITS 
AUTHOR. 


Faget i Dr. Thomas Dunn English, who 
died on the first day of April last, at the 
age of eighty-three, had written fifty plays and 
more than a thousand poems, he was known, 
first and last, to his countrymen as the author 
of «*Ben Bolt.” From that song, written in 
1843 for the New York Jfirror, then edited by 
George P. Morris and Nathaniel P. Willis, it is 
said that the publisher received $60,000 and the 
author not a penny. The music, an adaptation 
from a German melody, was composed by Nel- 
son Kneass, a strolling actor and singer, who 
received a small sum for the copyright. Some 
hint as to the wide vogue of the song is given in 
the Criterion for May by Gen. James Grant Wil- 
son, who says: 

‘¢] have heard it sung in the streets of Fin- 
land and among the Moors of Morocco, and there 
is probably no quarter of the civilized globe into 
which the song that George Du Maurier intro- 
duced in ‘ Trilby’ as a ‘ beautiful Einglish song ’ 
has not penetrated. 

‘«The heroine of the song was a real character, 
as was the school-teacher ; and the scene of the 
littie lyric, with its old mill and schoolhouse, was 
avi actual locality, and not the creation of a poet’s 
fancy. 

‘¢Thomas Dunn English may be said to have 
been the last survivor of the group of littérateurs 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT, GIVING THE 
CORRECT VERSION OF THE STANZAS, 


(This manuscript is now in the possession of the Rev. 
Arthur Howard Noll, of the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn.) ; 
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generally designated as the ‘ Knickerbocker Au- 
thors,’ among whom Cooper, Halleck, Irving, 
and Paulding were the most prominent. It isa 
coincidence that another of the group, who sur- 
vived until November, 1895, William Starbuck 
Mayo, generally known as ‘Kaloolah’ Mayo, 
from the title of his most popular work, was also 
a poet, essayist, and novelist, as well as a medical 
man, and, as an additional coincidence, died at 
eighty-three. These two writers were also in- 
timate friends of Edgar Allan Poe, although in 
his last years the latter and English became bitter 
enemies.” 


BRET HARTE’S ‘‘ HEATHEN CHINEE.” 


| os the Bookman for June a sketch of the late 

Bret Harte recalls some interesting remarks 
of Mr. Harte’s concerning his most popular poem, 
‘«The Heathen Chinee.” Bret Harte’s very first 
literary effort was a poem called ‘‘ Autumn Mus- 
ings,” written at the age of eleven, and accepted 
and published by the New York Sunday Atlas. 
‘¢The Heathen Chinee’’ was not published until 
1869, when the author was thirty years old. Mr. 
Harte said : 

‘¢T was always fond of satiric verse, and the 
instinct of parody has always possessed me. 
‘The Heathen Chinee’ is an instance of this, 
though I don’t think I have told anybody, ex- 
cept a well-known English poet, who observed 
and taxed me with the fact, the story of its 
metrical origin. ‘The Heathen Chinee’ was for 
a time the best known of any of my writings. 
It was written with a satirical political purpose, 
but with no thought of aught else than its local 
effect. It was born of a somewhat absurd state 
of things which appealed to the humorous eye. 
The thrifty Oriental, who was invading California 
in large numbers, was as imitative as a monkey. 
He did as the Caucasian did in all respects ; and, 
being more patient and frugal, did it a little 
better. 

‘‘From placer mining to card playing he in- 
dustriously followed the example set him by his 
superiors, and took cheating at cards quite se- 
riously, as a valuable addition to the interesting 
game. He cheated admirably ; but instead of 
winning praises for it, found himself, when 
caught at it, abused, condemned, and occasion- 
ally mobbed by his teachers in a way that had 
not been dreamt of in his philosophy. This 
point I put into verse. I heard nothing of it for 
some time, until a friend told me it was making 
the rounds of the Eastern press. He himself 
had heard a New York brakeman repeating: 


** Vet he played it that day upon William and me ina way 
I despise.’ 


TAT 


‘«Soon afterward I began to hear from it fre- 
quently in asimilar way. The lines were popular. 
The points seemed to catch the ear and hold the 
memory. I never intended it as a contribution 
to contemporary poetry ; but I doubt, from the 
evidence I received, if 1 ever wrote anything 
more catching. The verses had, however, the 
dignity of a high example. I have told you of 
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BRET HARTE’S CALIFORNIA. 


the English poet who was first to question me re- 
garding the meter, and appreciated its Greek 
source. Do you remember the threnody in Swin- 
burne’s ‘ Atalanta in Calydon?’ It occurred to 
me that the grand and beautiful sweep of that 
chorus was just the kind of thing which Truthful 
James would be the last man in the world to 
adopt in expressing his views. Therefore I used 
it. Listen,’—and he quoted, marking the accents 
with an amused smile : 


** Atalanta, the fairest of women, whose name is a blessing 
to speak— 

Yet he played it that day upon William and me in a way 1 
despise. 

The narrowing Sympleglades whitened the straits of Pro- 
pontis with spray— 

And we found on his nails, Which were taper, what’s fre- 
quent in tapers, that’s wax.’”’ 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
HE June Harper’s begins with a pleasant “liter- 
ary” travel sketch of ‘‘ Walter Scott’s Land,” by 
William Sharp, illustrated charmingly with tinted pho- 
tographs. Mr. Henry 8S. Curtis writes on ‘ Vacation 
Schools and Playgrounds,” and thinks that of all the 
important movements in the educational lines of recent 
years the most noticeable has been the rapid develop- 
ment of facilities for play for the children of the great 
cities of America. The institution of vacation schools 
was founded in Boston by Miss Very, in 1878. The 
movement started in Germany, and now extends all 
over the United States. In New York City alone there 
are 46 public school playgrounds, 16 vacation schools, 
15 swimming baths, 6 recreation piers, 5 outdoor gym- 
nasiums, 10 evening play centers, besides several out- 
door playgrounds and tent kindergartens. Basket-ball 
has been found to be much the best game for the city 
playground. 


PATERNALISM IN A FACTORY TOWN. 


Dr. Richard T. Ely, in “ An American Industrial Ex- 
periment,” tells of the curiously organized town of 
Pelzer, a cotton-milling center of South Carolina, which 
is owned entirely by a corporation. ‘‘No one may re- 
main in Pelzer save with the consent of the owners, just 
as no one may remain in my dooryard in defiance of my 
commands. The lives of six thousand people are in the 
hands of a modern industrial corporation.” Dr. Ely de- 
scribes the efforts of Captain Smyth, the head of the 
corporation, to advance the interests of the town people 
physically and mentally. While these efforts are ener- 
getic and intelligent, and as elaborate as is consistent 
with profits in the cotton-milling business, Dr. Ely 
doubts whether the inevitable democratic forces will 
allow of permanent progress along these paternal lines, 
although the circumstances of the community just 
emerging from primitive conditions are favorable in 
Pelzer for a larger degree of paternalism in benevolence 
than would work well in any other part of the United 
States. He calls attention to his prophecy in Harper’s 
Magazine, some fifteen years ago, of the obstacles to 
the success of the Pullman community, which has been 
so strikingly verified since. 








THE CENTURY. 

ms the June Century, in the course of an article on 

“Canals in the Moon,” Prof. William H. Pickering, 
of Harvard College, attempts to prove by analogy how 
vegetation may exist on the surface of the moon with- 
out the presence of water in the liquid state. He points 
out that certain forms of desert vegetation on earth can 
go without water for several years, though whether 
they could continue to grow if the supply in the liquid 
form were absolutely cut off is very doubtful. On the 
antarctic continent, however, a certain kind of lichen 
is said to exist where the temperature rarely if ever 
reaches 32°—the melting point of ice. ‘‘This probably 


represents pretty closely the condition of affairs upon 
the moon, where it is possible that water vapor, or hoar- 
frost, deposited upon the vegetation is sufficient to 
supply all its needs.” Furthermore, Professor Pickering 
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points out that lunar vegetation.would have two dis- 
tinct advantages over plant life on earth. ‘In the first 
place, since the force of gravity is less upon the moon, 
the same leaves, or fronds, or branches, would require 
but one-sixth the effort to lift and support themselves 
that would be necessary were they transported to our 
earth. Secondly, since there are no high winds upon 
the moon, if it were any advantage to plant life to lift 
itself above the surface of the ground, it could do so 
with safety, instead of clinging close to the rocks, like 
our own arctic and antarctic flora.” 
AMERICANS AS BRIDGE BUILDERS. 


In an elaborate article on ‘‘ The Triumphs of Ameri- 
can Bridge Building,” Mr. Frank W. Skinner says that 
all railroad spans of over 500 feet have been built since 
1870, and probably more in America than in all the rest 
of the world; certainly these are much better and 
cheaper, and have been more rapidly and safely con- 
structed, than those of any other country. In a word, 
American engineers have built most of the greatest and 
most difficult bridges of the world; and in less than 
half a century, largely within the last quarter century, 
have developed the art of bridge-building to a perfec- 
tion that no other sort of construction has reached in 
hundreds of years. Mr. Skinner says that work has 
begun on a bridge across the St. Lawrence at Quebec, 
which will have a channel span of 1,800 feet, the length 
of seven New York blocks, and nearly 100 feet longer 
than the famous Forth Bridge, the longest yet built. 

Mr. Oscar Browning has a timely article on ‘The 
Royal Family of England ;” Sylvester Baxter, in ‘‘A 
Great Civic Awakening in America,” tells of the organ- 
ized movement for the creation and preservation of 
beauty in public places ; there is an article on ‘ Blood- 
hounds in America,” and Mr. J. H. Stoddart contributes 
a second chapter of ‘‘The Recollections of a Player.” 











SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


N the June Scribner’s, Mr. W. S. Harwood describes 
the remarkable results from the experiment-station 
work as shown in ‘The New Agriculture.” The na- 
tional government now gives nearly a million dollars 
a year for the maintenance of these experiment stations, 
and a thousand trained men are at work in them. Mr. 
Harwood tells of typical investigations of the experi- 
ment stations in different parts of the United States in 
the raising of figs, oats, cereals, grasses, and vegetables, 
in dairy products, and in irrigation problems, and gives 
as his opinion that an inestimable money value is being 
added to the farming wealth, actual and potential, of 
the country each year through the agency of this work. 


ERRORS ABOUT THE GULF STREAM. 


Mr. H. M. Watts, in ‘“‘The Gulf Stream Myth and the 
Anti-Cyclone,” controverts the present belief that the 
Gulf Stream is the sole cause of the mild oceanic cli- 
mate of western Europe. He says this is still taught 
in the public schools of England and the United States, 
and yet it is absolutely without any foundation what- 
soever. The essential facts are that the Gulf Stream, 
as an ocean current, ceases to exist east of the longitude 








of Cape Race, Newfoundland. It cannot, therefore, 
convey warm weather to the shores of western Europe, 
there to modify the climate. ‘ But, above all, climatic 
causation is not a function of ocean currents, but of 
aérial currents, and the mild oceanic climate of west- 
ern Europe is due to the distribution by the permanent 
aérial circulation in the whole Atlantic basin of the 
moderating, mitigating effects of the ocean as a whole. 
This permanent circulation takes the form of a great 
cyclone in high latitudes, and of an enormous anti- 
cyclone in mid-latitudes, and to the mid-Atlantic anti- 
cyclone the credit that has been held by the Gulf Stream 
these many years must be transferred.” 

There is a readabie sketch of fishing life by James B. 
Connolly, ‘‘On a Baltic Sea Sloop ;” a summer article, 
“The Camera in a Country Lane,” by Sidney Allan ; 
and a number of short stories, together with further in- 
stallments of the serial novels by F. Hopkinson Smith 
and Richard Harding Davis. 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HE June McClure’s is an excellent number, con- 
taining as its most prominent features the second 
chapter of Miss Stone’s story of her captivity ; the first 
installment of Booth Tarkington’s new novel, ‘The 
Two Vanrevels ;” Mr. John La Farge’s finely illustrated 
essay on Rubens; and a very dramatic, well-told story 
of mountain climbing, ‘‘The End of a Great Mountain 
Climber,” by Harold Spender. Mr. Spender tells of the 
exploits and of the death on the Dent Blanche of Mr. 
Owen G. Jones, a famous mountain climber. The 
tragedy occurred in August, 1899, and included the 
killing of four out of a party of five. 

McClure’s publishes, too, this month, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s spirited poem on Cecil Rhodes. 

A character sketch of John Hay, by Brooks Adams, 
is highly laudatory. Mr. Adams believes that John 
Hay will always stand in the front rank of our states- 
men, and calls attention to the fact that only this one 
American in our whole history has been endowed with 
the poetic temperament, and has also won considerable 
distinction in practical politics. Mr. Adams thinks that 
few, even of those that are aware of Mr. Hay’s versatility 
and ability, comprehend his modesty and unselfishness. 
This writer thinks the Secretary has risen because he 
has left himself last. ‘‘This statement can be tested by 
facts. At three different epochs of his life John Hay 
has been thrown into close relations with three of the 
most remarkable men of diverse types whom America 
has recently produced,—A braham Lincoln, Horace Gree- 
ley, and Theodore Roosevelt. Not one of these three 
owed anything to him, or could look to personal advan- 
tage through his support, yet all judged him alike.” 

Miss Ida M. Tarbell constructs a sketch of the life of 
Louis Pasteur from a review of the two-volume fife 
of Pasteur‘issued by the publishers of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, and there are pleasant short stories by Henry Wal- 
lace Phillips, Edwin Lefévre, and Ray Stannard Baker. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
ROM the June Cosmopolitan we have selected Mr. 


T. C. Crawford’s article on “The Coronation of* 


Kdward VII.,” and Mr. Julian Ralph’s sketch of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, to quote from among the “ Lead- 
ing Articles of the Month.” 


THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


Mr. William J, Lampton, writing on “The Fascina- 
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tion of Fast Motion,” describes the various records 
we are making in yachting, automobiling, horse racing, 
bicycling, running, jumping, and tobogganning, and 
says that this fascination has brought into being our 
steamships, our telegraphs, our railroads, our tele- 
phones, fast presses, sewing-machines, typewriters, 
rapid-firing guns, and a vast variety of time-saving ma- 
chinery in all branches of manufacture. Indeed, he 
considers it the inspiration of the whole world’s mate- 
rial development ; because if the world had not felt and 
responded to the fascination of fast motion, it would 
have stood still, and man of to-day would yet be pre- 
historic man. 

Mr. John Brisben Walker continues his sketch of the 
life of Cecil Rhodes, occupying himself this month with 
the facts of the Jameson raid, which he shows up in a 
light by no means fortunate for Rhodes and Chamber- 
lain. H.S. Archer describes ‘‘ Modern Bread-making,” 
as done in a great factory-bakery of to-day. One of the 
modern bakeries will turn out something like 40,000 
loaves of bread and 15,000 rolls a day, and a few exceed 
even this capacity. 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


HE opening article in the June Munsey’s, by Mr. 

Douglas Story, on ‘‘ The Birth of Golf,” contends 

that golf as a game had its origin in prehistoric times, 

with the clubs and stone axes of primitive man; was 

later domiciled in Scotland, and became the sport of 

kings, and that to-day it ranks as the first of games on 
the six continents. 

Under the title, ‘‘ The Story of the Drift Casks,” Rear- 
Admiral George W. Melville, who was a member of the 
famous Jeannette expedition, suggests that the most 
feasible route to the Pole should be determined by 
charting the Arctic currents by means of drift casks. 
By observing the course of these drifting objects, and 
the time and route of their return, Rear-Admiral Mel- 
ville is confident that the most propitious time for 
reaching the Pole can be certainly determined. The 
casks used for this purpose are parabolic spindles in 
form, made of heavy oak stayes, encompassed by iron 
hoops. A coating of black ‘half stuff,” pitch and resin 
mixed, is applied. In 1898, fifty of these casks, with 
message bottles inside, were sent by whalers and rev- 
enue cutters into the Arctic, and started off on their 
journeys. The scientists are now awaiting the result. 

Mr. D. A. Willey discusses the remarkable develop- 
ment of military training as a feature of American 
schools and colleges, in an article entitled ‘‘ Our School- 
boy Soldiers.” He thinks that the number of boys in 
the United States receiving training in military schools 
has increased 100 per cent. in the past ten years. There 
are now about sixty public and chartered military 
schools in the United States, and more than a hundred 
private institutions. Mr. Babington Reid describes 
‘“‘ Docking a Battleship,” and how the 12,000-ton Illinois 
was lifted out of the water in less than two hours by 
the great floating dock at New Orleans. 


FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY. 
N the June Frank Leslie’s, Mr. R. F. Elwell gives an 
account, with many lively illustrations, of ‘‘Man- 
Killing Horses” in the West ; Charles H. White writes 
on ‘Student Humor in Paris,” and there are a number 
of short stories, 
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Mr. H. W. Field, under the title ‘‘ The Physical Ameri- 
can,” tells of some interesting experiments of Professor 
Woodworth, of the Lewis Institute in Chicago, in the 
effect of changes in the amount of moisture on the 
human system. Professor Woodworth has come to be- 
lieve that the development of the physical man is in- 
fluenced considerably more by the hydrometer than by 
the thermometer ; that is, that the comfort of human 
beings depends even more definitely on the percentage 
of saturation of the atmosphere than on its temperature. 
For the skin to perform its functions properly, the air 
should register no less than 40 per cent. of moisture, and 
not more than 80 percent. This experimenter thinks 
that much of the illness and many of the-bad complex- 
ions of human beings are due to the fact that they have 
no regard for the regulation of moisture in houses, 
whereas that question is just as important as tempera- 
ture. 

A MODERN ‘‘ZIONIST” OF CHICAGO. 


There is an interesting sketch of John Alexander 
Dowie, the Zionist ‘‘ Elijah” of Chicago. Mr. Dowie is 
a Scotchman from Edinburgh, and is now fifty-five 
years old. He was brought up and entered the minis- 
try in Australia, where his parents had gone to live 
when he was thirteen. Mr. Dowie found in the Bible 
so many things that he could not reconcile with the 
daily practice of human life,—such as the use of liquor, 
of tobacco, paying ministers’ salaries, and the use of 
medicine to cure disease,—that he undertook to straight- 
en these matters out. Chicago did not receive him with 
open arms ; but he has fought pluckily and with marked 
ability against ridicule and legislative attempts to stop 
his healing operations, and he is now founding his Zion- 
ist city on the lake shore, with a big and growing 
church, is owner of $2,000,000 worth of real estate (which 
he expects to sell for $10,000,000 or $15,000,000), and is at 
the head of several great commercial enterprises, chief 
among them the Zion lace industries, capitalized at 
$1,000,000. He has, perhaps, 100,000 followers. This 
writer says that Mr. Dowie receives extraordinary sums 
from wealthy people whose children he has treated, 
amounting to $25,000 from a single person, with many 
checks of $15,000 and $20,600. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


I N the June Lippincott’s, Mr. John Gilmer Speed has 

an amusing article on ‘Tips and Commissions.” 
He says that recently the Queen of Italy was shocked to 
learn that she had been paying 100 per cent. more than 
the regular price for her wearing apparel in order that 
the servant in charge of this branch should get the dif- 
ference. Mr. Speed professes to believe that even club- 
men in London and Paris accept and expect commissions 
when recommending tradesmen to their friends. ‘I 
have been approached more than once by men I have 
met on the other side, who seemed uncommonly anxious 
to introduce me to their tailors, bootmakers, and 
hatters.” Even on this side of the Atlantic he notes 
that the practice of exacting commissions is taking 
strong hold. ‘A while ago I sold a horse to a friend. 
He took a fancy to the horse, and finally bought him for 
$400. Next day he came to me with a check for $425. 
‘When you send that horse around,’ he said, ‘please 
give that extra $25 to my coachman. I don’t want him 
to lame that horse or injure him in any way.’” Mr. 
Speed describes the experience of a visitor at an English 
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country house, and thinks that after a fortnight’s visit - 
a visitor cannot well get away with honor and self-re- 
spect without distributing from $15 to $25 among the 
servants, 

Mrs. J. K. Van Rensselaer tells of ‘‘The First Love 
of Aaron Burr,” Miss Margaret Moncrieffe, the daughter 
of an English officer in New York. This was the his- 
toric young lady who, under cover of some coquettish 
water-color sketching, attempted to trace the outlines 
of the American fortifications. The complete novel of 
the month is ‘‘A Real Daughter of the Revolution,” by 
Caroline Gebhardt. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


E have quoted in another department from the 
comments on Brete Harte in the June Book- 
man. The Editor says of Dr. Thomas Dunn English, 
who recently died, that his famous song, ‘‘ Ben Bolt,” 
owed its popularity really not to the author, but to the 
musician who adapted the air from an old German 
melody, and that Dr. English was perfectly aware that 
the words of the song were of little account, and re- 
sented its persistent association with his name and 
work. 

In the Bookmaw’s series of articles on great newspa- 
pers of the United States, Mr. F. B. Sanborn talks this 
month of the Boston newspapers. Boston enjoys the 
distinction of having had the first newspaper in the 
United States, and, for that matter, in America. Its 
first paper was issued by Benjamin Harris, in 1690, and 
was called Publick Occurrences. Mr. Harris, in his 
prospectus, promised a paper once a month, ‘‘or, if any 
glut of Occurences happen, oftener.” The paper did 
not get beyond the first number. 

KE. S. P. Haynes gives “‘ An Oxford Man’s Impressions 
of American Universities.” ‘To the Oxonian,” he says, 
“the liberal open-mindedness and practical sagacity of 
the American professor is extremely bracing, and in 
subjects like English literature he feels that a standard 
of scholayship has been attained which puts the mother 
country alittle to the blush.” 


OUTING. 


HE handsome June ntimber of Outing opens with 

an excellent collection of photographs ef cham- 

pion athletes in the very act of performing their feats 

of strength and skill, the camera having caught the 

subject just at the instant of supreme exertion. The 

following article is also of interest to those photograph- 

ically inclined,—Mr. L. W. Brownell giving the require- 

ments for an outfit and various practical suggestions 
for “Studying Wild Flowers With a Camera.” 

In an article on ‘‘ Problems of Ohio Sportsmen,” Leon- 
idas Hubbard, Jr., protests against the closing of the 
great marshes about Monroe, Mich., and the St. Clair 
flats to the general public. He thinks game preserva- 
tion is a good thing, but that it is overdone when these 
great expanses of marshland are absolutely preémpted 
by private clubs, to the utter exclusion of the average 
duck hunter. While it is undoubtedly hard on the 
average duck hunter, Mr. Hubbard would probably not 
deny that it is somewhat fortunate for the duck. 

Edward Spencer writes on ‘‘The Classic English 
Derby,” which has been run in England regularly since 
the seventeenth century. In the earliest days the races 
were run on the Isle of Man, the Derby, under its prese 
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ent conditions, dating from 1780. There is an essay on 
“Sight and Scent in Birds and Animals,” which con- 
tends that birds are so deficient in scent as to be practi- 
cally without it. Mr. Howard C. Hollister writes on 
trouting in Vermont, and Mr. E. W. Roby on “ The Be- 
ginnings of American Polo.” 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


66 OUNTRY LIFE” for June continues its series 

on ‘The Making of a Country Home,” with a 
chapter on “ Planting the Place,” by Bryant Fleming. 
Mr. Fleming thinks the cardinal principles to be ob- 
served in this phase of country home-making are to 
avoid overdoing the thing with a profusion of shrubs, 
and especially of bedding plants; to avoid straight 
lines ; and, finally, to plant in groups, and not as indi- 
viduals. Trees and shrubs should, as a rule, be ar- 
ranged in masses, following nature’s device. 

An article with more of the economic and less of the 
ornamental interest is Frances E. Wheeler’s on ‘‘ Duck- 
Raising for Profit,” being a practical account of the 
business at Clovernook Farm, New York. The writer 
tells of a great Pennsylvania duck farm which raises 
sixty thousand ducks a year and feeds three tons of 
grain daily. Sheagrees with experts, however, that the 
best results can be obtained from small ranches. The 
species of duck which has proved most desirable for 
commercial purposes is the mammoth pekin, which 
will be ready for market with good treatment at ten or 
twelve weeks of age, and will weigh when dressed as 
much as five or six pounds. 

There is a pleasant account, with beautiful photo- 
graphs, of Monticello, Thomas Jefferson’s country seat, 
near Charlottesville, Va., and one of the finest of the 
estates of the last century. Thomas Jefferson owned 
about five thousand acres of the broken and picturesque 
Piedmont region, in which Monticello is situated. This 
writer says that Jefferson was one of the first: Americans 
to give careful study to the improvement of the plow, 
he having taken up this question while he was minister 
to France. There is an account of the more delicate 
phases of canoeing in ‘Floating Down Stream in a 
Canoe,” by John Craig. Mr. Belmont Purdy, the well- 
known horseman, gives an autheritative essay on ‘ The 
Harness Horse and Country Turn-Outs,” “ A Virginian” 
describes ‘‘Old Williamsburg in Virginia,” and Mr. 
E. T. Keyser tells ‘‘ How to Fish for Black Bass.” 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE. 

HE June number of Everybody’s Magazine begins 
with acharacter sketch of King Edward VII., by 
Chalmers Roberts, with many attractive illustrations. 
Following are various ‘Stories of the King,” giving 

episodes in the earlier and later life of King Edward. 
Everybody’s prints a curious article exploiting the 
recent book, by Henry Vignaud, attempting to recon- 
struct the story of the discovery of America. This 
author denies that Columbus was the discoverer of 
America; and publishes a great variety of reasons to 
show that an Andalusian sailor, named Sanchez, 
reached the new world some time in the year 1484, being 
blown out of his course. Sanchez and four dying 
sailors succeeded in getting back to the island of 
Madeira, where they were entertained as the guests of 
Christopher Columbus, who got the chart of the sailor’s 
wanderings from Sanchez just as he was dying. Ac- 
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cording to M. Vignaud, Columbus proceeded to make 
the most of the occasion, and succeeded as history has 
shown. : 

In “The First Self-made American,” Adéle M. Shaw, 
recounts the history of William Phips, a sturdy Maine 
boy, born about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
who came to Boston from his rugged New England 
farm, and then went to England and became the his- 
toric Sir William Phips. 

EK. P. Lyle, Jr., in ‘‘ Plant Making in a Dutch Garden,” 
tells of the achievements of Professor de Vries, who 
has added two leaves to the clover, and created a new 
chrysanthemum. Arthur Smedley Greene asks the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Should Christians Buy the Holy Land?” and 
makes a new plea for a crusade based on money instead 
of arms. Mr. Charles H. Dennis, in ‘Science and 
Burglary,” tells of the new and startling process of 
cutting iron and steel with a carbon point, an invention 
by which one man can do in two hours what would 
formerly have keen a month’s work. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 
HE World’s Work for June contains an article giv- 
ing the reasons for the high price of beef, by Mr. 
G. W. Ogden, from which we have quoted in another 
department. 

Mr. James E. Russell describes the work of the Horace 
Mann School of Teachers College, under the title “A 
Model School.” Bertha D. Knobe gives an account of 
“ Beautifying the Public Schools,” and how bare walls 
and unsightly yards have been transformed by pictures 
and flowers into pleasant and edifying surroundings. 

An excellent article, by Mr. J. H. Hale, on “ Peaches: 
a National Product,” gives the extraordinary story of 
Mr. Hale’s own life and his wonderfully successful work 
in introducing large peach orchards in Connecticut and 
Georgia. A generation ago New Jersey, the eastern shore 
of Maryland, Delaware, and a few counties of western 
Michigan were the only centers of commercial peach cul- 
ture. The fruit was marketed roughly, with the good 
peaches all on top of the package, and the season covered 
a period of only a month to six weeks. Now, and largely 
in consequence of the lesson taught by Mr. Hale’s own 
success, peaches are extensively grown in nearly every 
section of the United States, except in Maine, Vermont, 
and the northwestern States beyond the Great Lakes. 
Georgia, Florida, California, or Missouri, any one of 
them, produces more peaches in a single season than 
the entire peach regions of America did thirty years 
ago. The peach season extends from May till Novem- 
ber, and Connecticut to-day is a greater peach-producing 
State than Delaware. 

There is a character sketch of Mr. Frank A. Vander- 
lip, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, now 
vice-president of the National City Bank, by Frank H. 
Brooks, which gives a good idea of the surprising 
amount of work Mr. Vanderlip has accomplished at an 
age of only thirty-eight years. Mr. Arthur Goodrich’s 
article on “The Future of American Shipping” tells of 
the reasons for America’s weakness in shipping, and the 
necessities of the immediate future. Speaking of Mr. 
Morgan’s invasion of England and the shipping merger, 
Mr. Goodrich thinks that if the latter is permanently 
successful, it will mean better organization and service, 
better and more definite rates, the building of a steel 
groove of transportation around the world controlled 
by a small body of men, and directed by Americans, 
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and the gradual disappearance from the ocean of the 
tramp steamer. He thinks, however, it means nothing 
definite in the making of a typical American merchant 
marine. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE Atlantic Monthly for June celebrates the first 
month of summer by opening up the magazine 
with an article on ‘‘Golf,” by William G. Brown, who 
maintains that there were three new things in Amer- 
ican life at the beginning of the twentieth century— 
empire, trusts, and golf—and that any company of 
reasonably alert and reasonably well-to-do Americans 
brought together will certainly concern itself with one 
of these three subjects, which ten years ago would have 
gone unmentioned. 


CUBAN EDUCATION. 


Mr. Matthew E. Hanna, writing on “ Public Educa- 
tion in Cuba,” shows how little attention was paid to 
the schools under the Spanish régime, by quoting the 
allotments from public funds in 1863, aggregating more 
than $29,000,000, of which not one penny was allotted or 
expended for public instruction. In contrast to this 
about $17,000,000 were collected in 1901, and more than 
$3,000,000 of it were expended in public instruction. In 
1863 there were 21,000 children receiving instruction in 
the schools, while in 190i more than 250,000 different 
children were in public schools. To-day there are em- 
ployed in the island 3,600 teachers, the great majority of 
whom have had about two years’ experience in the 
public schools of the island. Of these children nearly 
200,000, Mr. Hanna says, receive as good or better in- 
struction than is given in the average public school of 
the United States. He is doubtful as to what effect the 
change in government will have on the present school 
system. If the services of the trained teachers can be 
retained, the present system will be continued. A sec- 
ond point of doubt is the ability of the new Cuban 
government to contribute the present bountiful appro- 
priation for public education. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


Mr. Brooke Fisher reports some dismal results of an 
investigation of ‘‘The Newspaper Industry” as now 
carried on in the United States. He finds nearly all the 
papers conducted for commercial ends, and “ without 
sensibility to delicate promptings of national honor, 
without resentment of palpable social injustice, with- 
out any ideal so true to it as commercial prosperity.” 
His interpretation of so-called ‘yellow journalism” is 
mere journalistic vaudeville. ‘If the purpose of pub- 
lishing newspapers is not to lead, or to teach, or preach, 
or advocate, or champion, but to avoid doing these very 
things, and to draw in the pennies of the untaught and 
unthinking in order to build up circulation and adver- 
tising, then the frivolous must be thoroughly done.” 
Hecomputes the aggregate of the capital invested in the 
periodical business as $192,500,000 ; about $50,000,000 are 
paid out in wages, $50,000,000 for material, and the value 
of the product is stated to be $223,000,000, 

Mr. Remsen Whitehouse writes on ‘‘ Austria and Pan- 
Germanism,” Irving Babbitt contributes an essay on 
““The Humanities,” Charles M. Skinner records the ad- 
vance of the trolley in ‘“‘ The Electric Car,” and Vida D. 
Scudder discusses ‘‘ Democracy and Education.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE May number of the North American opens 
with an elaborate study of Japan’s financial sys- 
tem, contributed by Count Matsukata, former prime 
minister. This authority shows, among other things, 
that while the total expenditure of the government, in 
the year 1900, was eight times that of 1868, when the 
present era began, the volume of the country’s foreign 
trade has multiplied in the same period fifteen-fold, and 
this may be taken as an index of the general economic 
progress. 

In his discussion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
Senator Dolliver says that the interests of the United 
States are identical with those of the nations which 
stand ready to defend the equality of commercial rights 
in China. 

‘““We too stand for the independence of China and 
Korea; we too are interested in the access of our en- 
terprising citizens to the mines and forests of that em- 
pire; we too understand that the ‘open door’ is a 
meaningless phrase with foreign armies occupying the 
interior, and foreign railway companies subjecting our 
merchandise to the burdens of extortion and discrimi- 
nation ; and it may as well be understood now as ata 
later time, that no possible alliance, in Europe or out of 
it, will deter the United States from effectually main- 
taining the principle of fair play in the commercial de- 
velopment of the Orient.” 


ANDREW CARNEGIE ON THE PHILIPPINE SITUATION. 


“The Opportunity of the United States” is the sub- 
ject of an article in which Mr. Andrew Carnegie ex- 
horts President Roosevelt and his cabinet to ‘‘copy 
President McKinley’s words to Cuba and address them 
to the Philippines.” Our national promise to Cuba has 
been honorably kept, and, in Mr. Carnegie’s opinion, 
the same programme should be carried out in the Phil- 
ippines. ‘‘The Democratic party,” he says, ‘‘is pledged 
to the policy of independence, and hence could offer no 
opposition, while our own party would welcome with 
enthusiasm the declaration of the President, ‘As Cuba, 
so Philippines.’” 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 


Senator McMillan, of Michigan, explains the objects 
of the American School of Architecture in Rome, and 
shows how the plans for government buildings at Wash- 
ington about to be erected call for the use of classical 
architecture, and so necessitate a detailed study of Greek 
and Roman forms. This fact in itself contains an argu- 
ment for the foundation of an American Academy in 
Rome of such scope as is provided by the bill for incor- 
poration now before Congress. No financial aid by the 
Government is contemplated, but only such official rec- 
ognition of the school as shall give to its students the 
privileges accorded to other national academies,—that 
of France, for instance. 


THE NEED OF A ‘‘GENERAL STAFF.” 


Col. William H. Carter, Assistant Adjutant-General, 
U.S. A., gives an interesting account of the war prep- 
arations in the spring and summer of 1898, closing with 
an argument for the adoption of the ‘general staff” 
scheme. The crying need of the army for the past half- 
century, in Colonel Carter’s opinion, has been the want 
of a body of officers whose business it is to do the pre- 
liminary planning for the army, and to make of its 
various elements a more harmonious working machine. 
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Such a general staff would fall short of its full value 
unless a ‘‘chief of staff” should be substituted for the 
present ‘‘commanding general of the army.” There is 
no place under the Constitution for both a ‘‘comman- 
der-in-chief” and a “‘commanding general.” 


NICARAGUA VERSUS PANAMA. 


Senator John T. Morgan advances various reasons for 
his preference of the Nicaragua to the Panama route 
for the proposed isthmian canal. Among these are the 
greater healthfulness of Nicaragua, the greater labor 
economy of that route, the fact that the Panama route 
must be practically barred to sailing vessels, the in- 
creased distance by way of the Panama route between 
our Atlantic and Pacific ports, and the immense cost of 
a dam at Bohio, with the doubtful security of the work, 
as predicted by engineers. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mark Twain contributes ‘‘ A Defense of General Fun- 
ston,”—in reality a scathing satire on the methods em- 
ployed in the capture of Aguinaldo, for which General 
Funston’s superior officers have assumed the responsi- 
bility. Ina little parable on ‘‘The Ways of the Work- 
ingman,” Cy Warman hits off the tendency of laboring 
men to stand by one another, even to the extent of con- 
niving at petty frauds on the employing class. Mr. 
W. L. Penfield sets forth the law and practice of mod- 
ern nations as related to recent British purchases of 
war supplies in the United States. The article on “The 
Situation in Spain,” by Mr. Sydney Brooks, is reviewed 
in another department. 


THE FORUM. 


WO articles from the May Foruwm,—“ Our Public 
Untidiness,” by Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, and 
“American Forestry: a New Career,” by J. Russell 
Smith,—are noticed in our department of ‘Leading Ar- 
ticles of the Month.” 

In an article on ‘The Polish Problem in Prussia,” 
Mr. Wolf von Schierbrand describes some of the ditli- 
culties with which the Prussian Government has to 
contend in its efforts to suppress the agitation now being 
carried on in the Polish provinces. He shows that the 
German colonization fund, started by Bismarck, has 
wholly failed to accomplish its main object,—the settle- 
ment of German colonists in Polish districts. The most 
effective weapon employed by the Poles against the 
would-be German settlers seems to be the boycott. 


CONDITIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


With a paper entitled ‘‘The Degradation of the Pro- 
fessorial Office,” Prof. George T'. Ladd, of Yale, brings 
to a conclusion a series of articles advocating reform in 
American college methods. In the main, Professor 
Ladd’s criticism is of the destructive order. He has 
comparatively few suggestions to offer in the line of 
definite improvement. What he terms the two sore 
spots in university administration which are in imme- 
diate need of healing are,—‘“‘(1) the intense competition 
for mere numbers, which results in the conduct of the 
university after the manner of the competitive store or 
factory ; and (2) the relatively insignificant place which 
is given to the large, well-furnished, and morally and 
religiously well-motived manhood of the teachers.” 

Professor Ladd’s complaint of the disproportionately 
meager financial rewards of the college professor has, 
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unfortunately, only too sound a basis in fact.. ‘‘ His 
dentist takes a whole day’s pay from his salary for a 
single hour of dental work. The plumber is as well re- 
warded for his time as he.” And yet the universities 
have money to spend on magnificent buildings and 
funds for lessening the personal expenses of the stu- 
dents, ‘‘none of whom is paying more than one-third of 
the real expenses of his education, and some of whom 
are receiving free tuition, while they themselves, or 
their parents, are living more expensively than are 
many of these same teachers.” 

In asummary of the college situation in the United 
States at the present time, President Charles F. Thwing 
enumerates the following as ‘‘credit” items: 

(1) A greater interest in higher education ; (2) an in- 
creased number of benefactions, and the extent of them ; 
(3) a new interest of colleges themselves in themselves ; 
(4) the greater interest of each college in its own prob- 
lems, and in the cause of higher education throughout 
the world ; (5) the close relation of the college to every 
other educational institution ; (6) an increased appreci- 
ation of the worth of higher education to every walk in 
life ; (7) the closer relation of the college to vital re- 
ligion and its own course of study; (8) the higher 
scholarship of the college of to-day ; (9) the greater 
number of persons engaged in college work ; (10) the 
improved health of college students of both sexes ; and 
(11) the worth of higher education for women.” 


THE NEGRO AND HIGHER LEARNING. 


Prof. W. S. Scarborough makes a plea for the higher 
education of the negro race. He holds it an error to 
argue from the fact that the masses of the race are now 
and must long continue to be laborers that mere handi- 
craft is the only thing that should be taught them. On 
the other hand, teachers must be trained up, within the 
race itself, to raise the general level of culture. Only 
thus can the race be made independent and self-educat- 
ing. The interests of higher learning must not be neg- 
lected, however much attention is given to the humbler 
training in the crafts. 

OUR INDUSTRIAL POSITION. 


In an article on the present industrial position of the 
United States, Mr. Henry Gannett shows that of the 
entire agricultural product of the world the United 
States produces 23 per cent.—a little less that one- 
fourth ; while Russia produces 15 per cent., and Ger- 
many and France 12 per cent. each. Of all the manu- 
factured goods produced on earth, the United States 
contributes more than one-third, or 34 per cent. Our 
production of manufactured goods is nearly seven times 
as great as our proportion of population. Great Britain 
contributes 15 per cent. of the manufactured goods of 
the earth, Germany 12 per cent, and France 11 per cent. 

“The Example of French Industrial Art Schools” is 
the title of a suggestive paper by Mr. Jacob Schoenhof, 
who points out the necessity of closer attention on our 
part to the approved methods of industrial education if 
we are to hold our own in competition with the highly- 
trained nations of Europe. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Thomas Burke writes on ‘“ Wage-Earning School 
Children in England,” Dr. H. D. Chapin on ‘The Prob- 
lem of a Pure Milk Supply,” Mr. W. C. Mains on ‘* The 
Registration of Title to Real Property,” Mr. Wolcott 
Calkins on “‘ Taxation and Business in Italy,” Mr. Fred- 
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erick Fenning on ‘‘Comparative Pension Systems,” and 
Mr. Robert M. Barker on ‘“‘ Reclaiming the Arid South- 
west.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


N the May number of the International Monthly, 
I Prof. W. P. Trent offers the following definition 
of the term ‘greatness in literature”: ‘‘The truly 
great book or writer must do something with us that is 
large, important, influential, permanent, original, and 
unique, and must do it either in the sphere of our emo- 
tions or in that of our intelligence, or in both.” 

GERMAN MANUFACTURES. 

In an article on ‘‘Germany in International Com- 
merce,” Dr. Paul Arndt, of Berlin, advances the opin- 
ion that the German products which will hold their 
own permanently in the markets of the world will be 
those in the manufacture of which a higher degree of 
technical, scientific, and artistic training is required,— 
the product of professionally trained labor, whether in 
the employer or the employee. In view of the fact that 
Germany has driven England out of many markets, Dr. 
Arndt feels confident that his country has no occasion 
to fear the competition of rivals in the realm of manu- 
factures. He admits, however, that there are many 
branches of industry in which other nations are supe- 
rior to the Germans. ‘The Germans can better afford 
to buy many wares from England, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, etc., than to manufacture them 
at home at a higher expense.” 


THE RIOTS IN ATHENS. 


The little-understood riots in Athens last fall, result- 
ing from the translation of the New Testament, are 
described in detail by Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, 
director of the American School at Athens. One reason 
for the attachment of the modern Greeks to their New 
Testament,—which, it must be remembered, is not, like 
ours, a translation,—is to be found in the fact that the 
book, in the form in which they are familiar with it, is 
closely bound up with their nationality. 

“During the four centuries of Turkish oppression, 
in many respects a worse than Egyptian bondage, 
adapted to crush the spirit of any people, the two 
things that kept alive the feeling of a common nation- 
ality were a common language and a common sacred 
book. The language, it is true, did suffer considerable 
contamination, and in spite of the efforts of Koraes and 
his forerunners to keep up a common literary language, 
it did split up into dialects. But the common sacred 
book remained,—a rock and a fortress. As Protestants 
look upon the institution of the Last Supper, which 
has survived the war of creeds and ‘the Church’s long 
eclipse,’ as the one great sacrament, ‘symbol of one 
common faith,’ so the Greeks look upon the text of the 
New Testament.” 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF ANTS. 


August Forel, the greatest living authority on the 
subject of ants, contributes an exhaustive essay on 
“The Social Life of Ants,” in which he continues and 
completes the researches of his countryman, Pierre 
Huber. M. Forel says that the population of ant-heaps 
varies from twelve or fifteen ants to several hundred 
thousand ; and, in the case of certain exotic species, it 
reaches probably into the millions. Yet it is a fact, ac- 
cording to M. Forel, that all the members of the same 
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community know one another as friends, while the in- 
habitants of another ant-heap, though of the same 
species, are immediately put down as enemies. 


IRELAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


In an article on ‘Motives to Imperial Federation,” 
Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., declares that the ambition 
of Irish separatists, if realized, would be even more 
threatening to the national life of Great Britain than 
the secession of the South was to that of the American 
Union. 

“It would be deadlier, also, to imperial aspirations ; 
for Ireland, by geographical position, lies across and 
controls the communications of Great Britain with all 
the outside world, save only that considerable, but far 
from preponderant, portion which borders the North Sea 
and the Baltic. Independent and hostile, it would 
manacle Great Britain, which at present is, and for 
years to come must remain, by long odds the most 
powerful member of the federation, if that take form. 
And let it be distinctly noted that the geographical rela- 
tion of Ireland to Great Britain imposes as indispensable 
a political relation which would be fatal to any scheme 
of federation between the mother country and the re- 
mote great colonies. The legislative supremacy of the 
British Parliament, against the assertion of which the 
American colonists revolted, and which to-day would 
be found intolerable in exercise in Canadaand Australia, 
cannot be yielded in the case of an island where inde- 
pendent action might very well be attended with fatal 
consequences to its partner. The instrument for such 
action, in the shape of an independent parliament, could 
not safely be trusted even to avowed friends.” 


THE ARENA. 


I N the article on ‘‘ Popular Election of United States 

Senators,” which he contributes to the Arena for 
May, Dr. Charles H. Fox discards some of the more 
popular arguments for this reform, basing his advocacy 
on the following reasons: ‘‘ Because the people wish it, 
and there is no sound reason why their wish should not 
be granted ; because it is the logical outcome of our po- 
litical development, and is in accord with our ideals of 
government to-day; because the present method has 
grown to be inconsistent with our ideals and practices; 
because the new method would not in the least impair 
the efficiency of the Senate, and because it would be a 
decided advantage to the Senators, the State legisla- 
tures, and the people themselves.” 

The contention that the Senate is a body of million- 
aires, and that many of its members have a corrupt 
control over the State legislatures, Dr. Fox attempts 
neither to prove nor to deny, but he holds that there is 
no logical connection between the individual financial 
condition of the Senators or the undue influence of 
some of them over State legislatures and the question 
of their election by the people. He argues that if a 
State will for any length of time submit to a corrupt 
legislature, it will not be long before its representatives 
in Washington will be equally corrupt, even under the 
proposed system. An argument which Dr. Fox urges 
with much force is that the new method of electing 
Senators would benefit State legislatures themselves, 
which are elected primarily to consider local and State 
affairs, and should be able to devote their time to the 
business for which they are primarily chosen. The 
choice of State governors and of all civil and mili- 














tary officers has been removed from the State legis- 
latures. Why then should we stop when we reach the 
Senators ? 

JAPANESE BUDDHISM. 

A Japanese contributor presents the philosophical 
and doctrinal teachings of Buddhism, and the Rev. 
Clarence KE. Rice records his actual observations of 
Buddhistic customs and practices of Japan, making 
many strong points in favor of the Christian system of 
morality and precepts. The practical effect of a fatal- 
istic philosophy is thus described by Mr. Rice : 

“The central idea of Buddhism, that life is essentially 
evil, may be easily traced in the spirit and temper of 
the people. The centuries have left the impress of this 
doctrine on the lowest peasant as well as on the noble 
scions who claim descent from the gods. An apathy as 
regards life, a crushing fatalism, easily distinguishes 
the Oriental mind. Often in Japan the people suffer 
from earthquakes, tidal waves, typhoons, fires, and 
famines ; and at first one wonders at the quiet way in 
which they accept their losses. But a carefui study 
generally reveals a resignation as hopeless as it is pitiful. 
It is the difference between faith in divine Providence 
and in relentless fate. As one mingles with the people 
and comes to know something of the language, he con- 
stantly hears the expression, ‘Shi kata ga nai’ (It can’t 
be helped), which is used under all cireumstances. This 
simple phrase indeed sums up their life’s philosophy.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Dr. Edwin Maxey writes on ‘‘The Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty ;” Rabbi Charles Fleischer on ‘ Education and 
Democracy ;” Dr. Ernest C. Moore on ‘The Place of 
Education in Reform ;” Mr. Shaler G. Hillyer on ‘The 
Iconoclast as a Builder,” and Miss M. E. Carter on 
“Wives, Widows, and Wills.” 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


N the May number of Gunton’s, Dr. W. P. Wilson, 
I director of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
emphasizes the growing importance of commerce as a 
national peacemaker. The general situation in the com- 
mercial world of the present day is thus outlined by 
Dr. Wilson: ‘ Either there is raw material to be sold, 
or there are supplies which must be purchased abroad. 
In either event peace is necessary in order that the ma- 
chinery of commerce, which makes possible this buying 
and selling, may operate smoothly.” Considering the 
fact that in the total of our exports, which last year led 
those of every other nation, over two-thirds were food 
supplies, it becomes more and more evident that if the 
wants of the world’s increasing population are to be 
satisfied, there must be progress toward a general agree- 
ment for the compulsory preservation of peace. Only 
thus can favorable conditions be insured for the con- 
tinued struggle for existence that must go on in the 
world. 

THE FAILURE OF ‘‘ RUSKIN COLONIES.” = 


The detailed history of the ill-fated Ruskin Colony is 
contributed by a former member of the settlement, Dr. 
H. C. MecDill. The real causes of failure of the Ruskin 
experiment, as indicated by Dr. McDill, seemed to be 
traceable, as is clearly pointed out in a supplementary 
editorial article, to ‘‘the natural out-workings of human 
nature ; differences‘of desires and. opinions in each in- 
dividual case, differences as fundamental as the fact that 
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no two human beings ever were or ever will be alike or 
can be dealt with alike.” As the editor very truly re- 
marks, ‘“‘ Ruskin was not a conclusive object-lesson 
either for or against socialism. Any industrial system 
which can only live where dissensions do not arise, where 
legal obstacles are never met, where mistakes of judg- 
ment never bring penalties, where climate and natural 
situation are never adverse, where sickness, death, and 
failures of various kinds never dishearten the workers 
or induce them to give up the struggle, is ill-adapted 
to an embryonic state of civilization like the present.” 


INDIAN EDUCATION. 


Ella H. Cooper offers some practical suggestions on 
the subject of the education of Indian youth. The fail- 
ure of our attempt at civilizing the Indians through the 
education of the young at government schools, having 
been acknowledged by the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, compels us to recognize tlie truth that it is a mere 
waste of effort ‘‘to provide an Indian with comfortable 
clothing for a number of years and then turn him loose 
on a reservation ; supply him with an annual blanket, 
and expect him henceforth to dress as a gentleman.” 
This article suggests that something in the nature of 
reservation settlements be instituted where intelligent 
white teachers might establish homes under conditions 
similar to those the Indian must meet. As to the prob- 
lem of finding occupations for the Indian that will be at 
once congenial and lucrative, it. is suggested that the 
native handicrafts be cultivated, but that training in 
these arts be given on the reservation and not in distant 
schools, and be freely offered to men, women, and chil- 
dren alike. 

THE VALUE OF BY-PRODUCTS. 


Mr. George Ethelbert Walsh contributes an interest- 
ing paper on the modern utilization of by-products in 
the industrial world. The chemists have succeeded in 
eliminating nearly all the waste from the cotton crop, 
thus adding millions to its annual value. Important 
experiments are still going on with the corn crop. 
Cornstalks, for instance, can be made into a certain 
grade of coarse wrapping paper; and, by a system of 
steaming, grinding, and pressing, a sort of wood pulp 
is obtained which can be utilized in various ways. In 
this crop, however, the waste is still very great. In the 
oil and sugar industries the manufacturers have made 
millions of dollars from the successful application of 
chemistry to the problems of waste products. The 
Standard Oil Company, for example, has opened a 
dozen different industries. Oils for almost all im- 
aginable uses are extracted and prepared. The group 
of dyes and medicines derived from coal tar, generally 
spoken of as the coal-tar products, is another instance 
of inherent value in so-called by-products. The appli- 
cation of chemistry to mining has been even more fruit- 
ful. It is said that in the past year more gold has been 
extracted from the heaps of tailings, consisting of rocks 
and crushed stone formerly thrown away as waste, than 
from new gold mines in this country, with the excep- 
tion of those in Alaska and the Klondike. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Dr. C. Hanford Henderson writes on ‘‘ The Pendulum 
of Reform,” and there is an editorial article on ‘* The 
Pitfalls of Reformers.” There are also unsigned articles 
on, ‘Foreign Trade Delusions,” and on the career of the 
late Rev. Charles H. Eaton, of New York, 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


N an article which he contributes to the Nineteenth 

Century for May on the future of South Africa, 

Sir Lepel Griffin maintains that the surplus population 
of India should be induced to occupy the land. 

‘¢The only solution of the difficulty would seem to be, 
the abandonment of the fantastic dream of South Africa 
as a white man’s land, which it is not, never has been, and 
never will be, and for the colonial and Indian govern- 
ments to inaugurate a scheme of state-aided emigration 
of Indian settlers, artisans, and agriculturists, accom- 
panied by their wives and families, on an imperial 
scale.” 

THE GENIUS OF SPAIN. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis writes a very charming article 
upon “Spain and the Spaniards.” It is impossible to 
summarize it, but his remarks upon Spanish women 
and Spanish dancing are worth quoting. Of the Span- 
ish women he says: 

“Rar from being the gaily-dressed beauty who raises 
her skirts and ostentatiously flirts behind her fan, the 
typical daughter of Spain is grave, quiet, unfailingly 
dignified, simple and home-loving, singularly affection- 
ate in her domestic relationships.” 

On Spanish dancing he makes the following remarka- 
ble observations : 

“Tt, is Spain alone which justifies the saying of Nie- 
tzsche, that dancing is the highest symbol of perfected 
human activity. In this dying and neglected art we 
reach the last stronghold in which the spirit of the race 
has intrenched itself. Dancing is the final embodiment 
of the genius of Spain, the epitome of its great and sor- 
rowful history.” 


JUDGE MORRIS AND THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


Judge O’Connor Morris, who is one of those landlords 
in Ireland whose rents have been raised rather than 
diminished by the legislation of the last two years, is 
nevertheless a very deadly opponent of all land-pur- 
chase schemes for the expropriation of landlords. He 
says: 

‘¢¢ and purchase,’ on its present lines, is a cunning 
device to insure their destruction by degrees ; they are 
not flies, to be lured into the web of the spider. I trust 
Irish landlords will avoid ‘land purchase,’ or, at all 
events, will insist on getting such a price for their 
property as will make the ‘purchase annuities’ nearly 
as high as ‘fair rents.’ Some have been severely taken 
to task for announcing that this was their purpose,—a 
strange commentary on what is going on in Ireland,— 
as if men could not puta value on what is their own. 
‘Land purchase’ unhappily must go on until the fund 
appropriated to it shall have been expended; but Par- 
liament, I hope, will never vote a sixpence again to 
promote an experiment essentially bad and immoral, 
and proved to have led to disastrous results. A reform 
of the Irish land system should be effected on different 
principles, and made after a searching and full in- 
quiry.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison discourses eloquently upon the 
twenty years’ service which Newton Hall has rendered 
to the education of mankind. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen writes on Mr. Kidd’s book a 
somewhat depreciatory notice entitled “The Ascend- 
ency of the Future.” . 

Mr. W. S. Blunt describes the life and death of 
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Cuchulin, under the title of ‘The Great Irish Epic.” It 
is a poem which has been translated by Lady Gregory 


into Anglo-Irish. She has achieved the noble triumph 
of capturing Anglo-Irish for literary purposes. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


N the Contemporary Review for May, Mr. Lyulph 
I Stanley writes upon the British education bill. He 
says that by throwing over the board schools England 
sacrifices the accumulated experience, knowledge, and 
interest of thirty years, and turns over the work of popu- 
lar education to bodies already plentifully loaded with 
other work. Clericalism and middle-class jealousy are 
to control and stifle the schools, which were too free 
from sectarianism for the one, too expansive not to 
rouse the susceptibilities of the other. The new bill 
offers a bribe to the local authorities to use private 
schools rather than found public ones. The power for 
the local authority to nominate not more than one-third 
of the managers is worthless. The clergyman, his wife, 
his curate, and the churchwarden may be four man- 
agers, and the fifth, appointed by the county council, 
would be powerless, and would soon cease to attend. 


PLANT SANITATION. 


Mr. J. B. Carruthers has an interesting article under 
this title, in which he deals with diseases of plants and 
the methods of prevention. He thinks that the diseases 
of plants may be eradicated as many animal complaints 
have been. Mr. Carruthers says that the annual loss 
in India from the hop aphis alone is estimated at the in- 
credible sum of £91,000,000 ($455,000,000). The coffee-leaf 
disease cost Ceylon £15,000,000 ($75,000,000), and in Aus- 
tralia wheat-rust causes a loss of £3,000,000 ($15,000,000) 
annually. Mr. Carruthers says that such losses might 
be largely avoided by adopting preventive measures, in 
which America and Germany are to the fore. In Ameri- 
ca $3,000,000 a year is spent in supporting a large staff of 
experts, whose efforts are devoted to the improvement 
of agricultural methods, and to the prevention and cure 
of epidemic diseases. The general laws of plant sanita- 
tion resemble those laid down for men and animals. 
Dead and diseased plants should be destroyed, or isolated 
by means of trenches, and diseased plants from foreign 
countries should be excluded or quarantined. 


THE NEW “CORN LAW.” 


“A Conservative Peer,” in an article entitled ‘‘The 
Duty on Corn,” concludes his paper as follows: 

“‘Let us suppose the promoters of heroic legislation 
do gain a victory at the polls, and that a duty on corn is 
imposed for some purpose or another, say a zollverein. 
Do the protectionists suppose, or do they not suppose, 
that they will be allowed to have the last word in the 
matter, and that the free traders will sit still and 
quietly allow the subject to drop? If they do (and I 
can scarcely think it),I can only say that the latter 
must be very different men from their predecessors. If, 
on the other hand—as is pretty certain—the free traders 
immediately took the matter in hand again, what 
would that mean? Would it not mean a revival of the 
agitation and angry disputes that lasted from 1837 to 
1846; the revival of the Anti-Corn Law League; the 
stack and rick burnings; and the general disorganiza- 
tion of affairs that characterized that stormy period, 
with the certainty of the protectionists having to yield 
in the end once more, to say nothing of the waste of 























some nine years and of the work to be done over again ? 
And again, how long is this policy of see-sawing back- 
ward and forward to last? Is it to goon forever? To 
quote once more from the Quarterly Review,—from an 
article strongly regretting the act of 1846, but admitting 
a return to the old policy to be impossible,—‘Such a 
course would be to keep up forever old subjects of dis- 
pute ; tointroduce a system of perpetual! fluctuation and 
uncertainty inconsistent with all good government ; 
and, in fact, to render real progress impossible.’ One 
thing is tolerably certain,—namely, that neither a 
shilling duty nor a ‘ preferential rate’ would long satisfy 
the disciples of either school. 'l'o the orthodox, of course, 
it would be as objectionable as any other form of pro- 
tection ; while, on the other hand, the country party, 
once they had got their foot on the first rung, would 
not be satisfied till they had got to the top of the ladder 
again. Thus we should gradually get back to the old 
prohibitive duties once more.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


66 ALCHAS” contributes an article on ‘The Re- 

vival of France” to the Fortnightly for May. 
He does not think that France is decaying, and argues 
that the analogy with Spain does not apply. Ifa phil- 
osopher from another planet, without previous knowl- 
edge or prepossession, could make a comparative study 
of the two civilizations upon the opposite sides of the 
Channel, he would infallibly conclude that the social 
structure of France was the more sane and sound of the 
two. The proportion in which the occupations of French 
society are divided between agriculture, industrialism, 
the professions, and the arts is natural and right. The 
employers on the land are more numerous than the em- 
ployed, a thing unique in the world. These people are 
the support of the state. Astothe decline of the French 
population, ‘‘Calchas” puts it down to the property 
laws, and not to any racial degeneration, and he does 
not anticipate any further decline. He concludes that 
with her forty millions, her wealth, her perpetual in- 
industry, and her inexhaustible talent nothing is more 
certain than that France will remain one of the great 
powers for some time to come. 


WALDECK-ROUSSEAU. 


M. Charles Bastide writes on M. Waldeck-Rousseau. 
We quote his conclusion : 

“To find M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s prototype in parlia- 
mentary history we must, of course, turn to England ; 
there, in troublous times such as those through which 
France is now passing, Halifax saved his country from 
a civil war, and retarded, for some years, by a policy 
which he himself called trimming, the inevitable dy- 
nastic change. Macaulay has left us a masterly por- 
trait of the statesman after his own heart. With a few 
verbal alterations it might be applied to the ablest trim- 
mer that France has known since Gambetta.” 


“COLLAPSE OF ENGLAND.” 


Mr. W.S. Lilley has an article under this title, which 
is taken ironically from a newspaper placard announc- 
ing the result of an Australian cricket match. Hecom- 
plains that England has, since Lord Palmerston’s day, 
had no foreign policy. She has abandoned the duty, 
imposed upon her by the command of the sea, of main- 
taining the balance of power. Non-intervention has 
become the golden rule of action, or rather of inaction. 
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The burden of the article, however, is England’s eco- 
nomic weakness : 

“England rich? Yes; as Midas was rich: ‘Multas 
inter opes inops.’ Food is the essental element of na- 
tional wealth. That nation is really the richest which 
can supply its sons and daughters, sufficiently, with 
wholesome nourishment, and secure for them ‘mens 
sana in corpore sano.’ That nation is really the poor- 
est in which you find—as in England—‘a cancerous 
formation of luxury, growing out of a root of pauper- 
ism.’ Money? But you can’t convert money into food— 
still less can you convert it into men—when its pur- 
chasing power is gone! ‘Riches profit not in the day 
of wrath ;’ far from it. Riches will but serve to make 
the collapse of England more complete in that day of 
national judgment,—dies irae, dies illa,—which may 
be, even now, at our doors.” 


NEW FORMS OF LOCOMOTION, 


In an article under this heading the Hon. J. 8. Mon- 
tagu says that it is only a question of time before the 
public is educated to the fact that one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour may easily be possible 
with the use of rails. He sees the time coming when 
Bournemouth will be an hour’s journey from London, 
and when people who now live at Wimbledon, Rich- 
mond, and Ealing will be able to live at double the dis- 
tance and probably pay a lower fare. It is want of con- 
trol and not speed that constitutes danger. The freight 
train running at twenty-five miles an hour, with only 
brakes on the brake-van and engine, is more dangerous 
than an express train traveling seventy miles an hour, 
but fitted with Westinghouse or Smith vacuum brakes. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


OYAL authors seldom appear in English reviews, 

but the editor of the National this month pub- 

lishes a translated play by the King of Sweden and Nor- 

way. It is entitled ‘‘ At the Castle of Kronberg,” and 

deals with an historical incident which took place prior 

to the storming of Copenhagen by the Swedes in 1648. 
The play is translated by Mr. Carl Siewers. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. 


Mrs. Archibald Little publishes the diary of her jour- 
ney home through Siberia in May, 1901. She has noth- 
ing very new to say, but remarks upon the comfort of 
the trains, and regards Siberia as far more beautiful 
than any portions of Russia, Germany, or Holland. 
From Vladivostock to London, Mrs. Little traveled 
twenty-six days; and from Nagasaki to London, includ- 
ing four days’ stay in the former town and stops at 
Moscow and Berlin, she spent only £58 ($232). She says 
that she met not a single English man or woman en 
route, and adds that she “does not think we are wanted 
either.” 

THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. 


The National has always made a specialty of the 
Bagdad Railway, and this month it publishes another 
article by Mr. Hogarth, illustrated with a large map. 
Mr. Hogarth says that England may safely disregard 
croakings concerning strategic danger to India from 
a railway which will set troops down at a point over 
five hundred miles up a river navigated with difficulty 
by small stern-wheelers, and unfortified. As a com- 
mercial route the railway cannot hope to compete with 
the Suez Canal, and it will not carry a fourth of the 
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Indian passenger traffic. The time occupied in transit 
between Constantinople and Bagdad will be about one 
hundred and twenty hours. Nor will the railway be 
used for Indian mails until security and regularity of 
running can be guaranteed to a degree not hitherto at- 
tained upon railways in Turkish Asia. 

THE AMERICAN MULE QUESTION. 

Mr.:A. M. Low in his American chronique,—writing, 
of course, from an anti-Boer point of view,—criticises 
the British Government severely for the methods which 
it has employed in collecting horses and mules in 
America. It seems to have gone out of its way to ad- 
vertise the fact that Great Britain was dependent upon 
American supplies. It sent over a score or more of 
officers, including a major-general, and it is now stated 
that twenty Sikhs are going to New Orleans to collect 
horses. ‘*The British Government,” says Mr. Low, 
‘“‘must have known the pro-Boer sentiment existing in 
America,” yet it took these measures, although things 
could have been managed just as well by Americans on 
the spot. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


66 LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE” for May is an un- 

usually good number. There is a weird story 
of black magic entitled ‘‘The Princess and the Monk,” 
which, with some license of editorial ethics, is entitled 
“A True Story.” 

“Linesman” gives a singularly vivid and dramatic 
account of ‘‘ An Unrecorded Incident” in the Boer war. 
It is not one incident, but several, and it enables us to 
realize better than ever before the kind of hardship the 
British troops have had to face when conducting a con- 
voy across the veldt. 

There is an article upon “ British Interests in Siam,” 
the writer of which says: 

“We understand that recently a British minister 
with full powers has been sent to Bangkok, and we 
have little doubt that the attention of the Foreign Office 
is being given to our position in Siam. We are being 
ousted by German energy from the preéminent position 
which we held in the commerce of the country in 1893, 
and even until three years ago. It will not do to lose 
our political influence as well.” 

The political writer who discusses ‘ Party Politics 
and Public Business” approves strongly of the educa- 
tion bill, but urges the government to adopt a good 
fighting policy, believing that this is best calculated to 
rally the forces of the Unionist party. 

We have so often heard that it was the pro-Boer party 
which prolonged the war that we read with some degree 
of surprise, in such an orthodox Conservative magazine 
as Blackwood’s, the statement of a trusty contributor 
that what has done more than anything else to prolong 
the war was not the speeches and writings of pro-Boers 
in England, but the error of judgment which led Lord 
Kitchener to enlist as volunteers for service the mass of 
degraded manhood, mean whites, jail-birds, pickpockets, 
thieves, drunkards, and loafers who had fled from 
Johannesburg, and who were allowed to poilute the 
British uniform. The refuse and sweepings from the 
least manly community in the universe were given 
rifles, horses, and clothes, with the result that they re- 
fused to fight. The Boers captured them wholesale ; 
and, seeing that England had put such riffraff into the 
ranks, drew the not unnatural inference that she was at 

the end of her resources of fighting men. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HE Quarterly Review is a good average number. 
It opens with an article upon ‘‘ The Sacred Books 
of the East,” a generous appreciation of the great serv- 
ices rendered by Max Miiller to the science of religion. 
AN ITALIAN REALIST NOVELIST. 

There is a long article upon Giovanni Verga, who is 
the realist of contemporary Italian fiction. The re- 
viewer complains of him that ‘‘ without reason, he has 
narrowed the whole conception of love to that sensual 
passion which is based on self-liking and manifested in 
jealousy ; which is not transformed and purified by 
sorrow, but finds its issue in madness and crime. Such 
love, to him as to the Greeks, is a wild folly, a demonic 
madness.” 

THE MODERN JEW AND HIS NEIGHBORS. 

The reviewer who deals with Zionism and anti-Se- 
mitism is very sympathetic with the Jews, and brings 
out one or two facts not generally known. For in- 
stance, he says: 

‘“‘With a total population of about forty millions in 
each instance, there are twice as many British Jews as 
French Jews. There is more talk of anti-Semitism in 
London than in Manchester ; but to every hundred citi- 
zens of Manchester there are 4.04 Jews, to every hun- 
dred of Londoners there are only 2.12 Jews.” 

Speaking of the modern Jews, he says that prosper- 
ous Israel tends to become self-indulgent, self-assertive, 
fond of display, and material in sentiment.” 

THE GAELIC REVIVAL IN LITERATURE. 

The article on the Gaelic revival in literature is ap- 
preciative and sympathetic. The reviewer says : 

“Tf it be asked what is the distinctive characteristic 
of Gaelic literature, one must reply that no literature 

san be reduced to a formula; but that as precision and 
limit are leading traits of the French, so the Irish are 
peculiarly sensible to the beauty of vagueness,—of large, 
dim, and waving shapes. Yet this is by no means uni- 
versally true.” 
THE FUTURE OF TURKEY. 

In a long article on 'Tuithey and Armenia the reviewer 
foreshadows the partition of the Ottoman empire. He 
says: 

“Should part of Asia Minor fall to Germany, Eng- 
land need not object, but might rather be pleased to 
see a counterpoise to the power of the Czars created in 
that regica. But the acquisition of Armenia and north- 
eastern Asia Minor by Russia is an event that might 
harpen almost any day.” 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


As might be expected, the Quarterly Review is en- 
thusiastic over the education bill. It has only one flaw, 
its permissive character, and that could easily be re- 
moved. The reviewer says: 

‘* Here at last, in the judgment of all thoughtful min-. 
isterialists, and probably in the hearts of the majority 
of educationists even outside the ministerial ranks, is 
a& measure which, if cleared of one radical blemish, 
offers a fair and comprehensive solution of a problem 
of prime national importance.” 


A PLEA FOR CUNSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 


The Quarterly Review is an odd place to find a de- 
mand for the reform of the British Constitution, and for 
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more vigor in the prosecution of domestic legislation. 
Writing upon the liberal débdcle, it urges the Unionist 
leaders to recognize in the formation of Lord Rosebery’s 
Liberal League ‘‘a powerful incentive to the develop- 
ment on their own part of a far more serious temper in 
connection with domestic reforms than they have 
hitherto displayed.” 

By way of utilizing the Liberal imperialists, it sug- 
gests the formation of an Imperial Council, whose 
primary duty should be ‘the continuous review of the 
problems of imperial defense and external policy, in the 
light of the fullest information to be given by the 
cabinet ministers concerned. This might very suitably 
contain, not only representatives of the great colonial 
governments, but also a few leading members of the 
party not in office, invited by the government of the 
day to give their counsel.” 

It sums up the whole matter by saying that “If the 
political genius and national character of the British 
people be unimpaired, it should still be possible so to de- 
velop the constitution as to combine imperial solidarity 
with local liberty, and democracy with administrative 
and legislative efficiency.” 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
PAPER on Napoleon in the Edinburgh for April 
reviews Mr. Rose’s life, the reviewer laying stress 
upon the good luck which attended Napoleon’s earlier 
career, and also upon the fact that study contributed as 
much to his success as genius. 

An article upon Abyssinia concludes as follows: 

‘“ For the moment we have to recognize the fact that 
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our prestige in Abyssinia rests mainly on the moral 
effects of a victory which more recent African warfare 
has sadly depreciated; whereas France has, both by 
private and public effort, really conferred great benefits 
on the country. Codlin cannot ever allow himself to be 
wholly eclipsed by Short. The French probably exag- 
gerate the value of their line, which will, after all, 
merely bring the rail to the eastern base of the A byssin- 
ian escarpment; it will not come within a day’s journey 
of Harar, and Harar is barely in Abyssinia. Still, there 
is no denying that it will render European wares much 
more accessible, and will facilitate that export of coffee 
which is already a large part of the country’s trade. It 
will bring to Abyssinia new possibilities both of luxury 
and wealth, and it has virtually been built for Abys- 
sinia by France. Per contra, the only British railway 
of which Menelik and his councillors hear much talk is 
the famous Cape to Cairo line, which can manifestly 
have no commercial purpose, nor be anything, if ever it 
comes to be, but a kind of stalking-horse for territorial 
annexation. It is one of the penalties inseparable from 
indulgence in these visionary schemes that we must 
always appear as probable enemies and aggressors to all 
those who could by any possibility prove a hindrance to 
the execution of the design.” 

The writer holds that it should be British policy to 
get a frontier fixed, to secure a peaceful succession to a 
competent successor, and to afford Menelik all possible 
assistance in consolidating his kingdom. 

An article on Assyrian politics gives some interesting 
extracts from deciphered cuneiform inscriptions. An- 
other paper deals with the writings of M. Anatole 
France, upon whose charm of style the reviewer insists. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


LA REVUE. 
-— TOLSTOY asks, in La Revue, What is re- 


ligion, and what does it teach? He draws his 
usual sharp distinction between Christ’s Christianity 
and the dogmas of any church. ‘There has been no 
parallel,” he says, ‘‘to our present condition, when the 
rich and powerful minority not only disbelieve in the 
existing religion, but deny the need for any.” Neither 
science nor anything else can replace religion. 

“Now as formerly no human society lives nor can live 
without religion. . . . The reasonable man cannot live 
without religion, because it is religion alone which af- 
fords him the necessary guide as to what he should do 
and how he should act.” 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? 


“Tf religion does not establish man’s relations with 
the Infinite, as idolatry or sorcery for instance, it is no 
longer a religion, but only the degeneration from one. 
... True religion is, in accordance with man’s reason 
and knowledge, the relation between him and the 
lower life around him, which unites his life with the 
Infinite, and guides him in its actions. 

“|... The pagans, bound together by the grossest 
religion, are much nearer recognizing the truth than 
the so-called Christian nations of our time, who live 
without any religion and among whom the most ad- 
vanced men are convinced, and teach others, that reli- 
gion is useless, and it is better to have none.” 





HOW UNCLE SAM PERSISTS IN TEACHING FRENCH. 

Very badly, says Madame Duby, a French teacher in 
Ohio, who writes a very lively paper on this subject,— 
so badly that when his children come to France they 
cannot ask for the simplest thing they want, and should 
a Frenchman address a question to them they are dum- 
founded. And the reason is that the system of teaching 
French is radically wrong. True, the young American’s 
ear is dull, but it is not impossible for him to speak 
French intelligibly. The parrot method of teaching 
must be abandoned; the pupils must first learn the 
proper sounds of the French vowels and French syllabi- 
fication, and Uncle Sam must not be so pig-headed about 
not having French teachers. 


MORE WONDERS OF MODERN SURGERY. 


Dr. Romme discusses what was but yesterday an im- 
possibility,—operation on the heart, sewing up wounds 
or bayonet cuts in it, even in the back part. ‘Till lately 
no one dared meddle with the heart, or apply the 
surgeon’s needle and thread to it. Now it is found that 
it is far more amenable to surgical treatment than any 
one had any idea. Many of these operations do not 
succeed, but again many do. It isa marvelous article. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. Ferriani writes a curious paper on the amount of 
hereditary avarice inherent in even young children. He 
experimented on a hundred, with results distressing to 
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himself. The percentage of young Shylocks and Har- 
pagons he discovered seems incredible. 

M. F. Candil writes on ‘Intellectual Spain,” an 
article chiefly devoted to eulogizing Pi y Margall, re- 
cently dead, one of the few who might have led Spain 
out of her present confusion. 

Other papers which we have no space to notice are on 
“Women of Letters in Germany,” ‘‘ Nervous Vibra- 
tion,” and the present condition of French literature. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


E have noticed elsewhere M. Millet’s article on 
**Colonial Evolution,” and. M. Paul-Dubois’s 
paper on the Irish renaissance. 

M. Lamy begins, in the first April number, a series of 
articles on Aimée de Coigny, Duchesse de Fleury, and 
her unpublished memoirs. She was one of the most 
charming Frenchwomen who ever lived. Her beauty 
was so great that one would have allowed her to bea 
fool, while she had so much esprit that one would have 
forgiven her for being ugly! In spite of her birth and 
her noble marriage she escaped the scaffold, and died 
in her bed in 1820. A forgotten pomposity of those days, 
Lemercier, celebrated her in the Monitewr in terms 
which we know to have been hardly exaggerated. 
Equally familiar with French and Latin literature, he 
says, she had all the acquirements of aman, and yet 
she remained always a woman, and one of the most 
almiable of all women. Her conversation sparkled with 
piquant and unexpected and original flashes. She 
would sum up all the eloquence of Madame de Staél in 
a few brilliant words. Madame de Genlis, however, 
did not approve of her brilliant gaiety, in which, like 
the schoolmistress that she was, she found something 
improper. But Madame Vigée-Lebrun was enchanted. 
M. Lamy traces the history of this charming woman 


with candor and yet with a certain tenderness of 
judgment. 


WOMEN IN LITTLE RUSSIA. 


Madame Bentzon begins a series of articles on her ex- 
periences in Little Russia, where she naturally pays 
the greatest attention to the position and work of the 
women. There is certainly plenty of work. Children 
have no time to play in Little Russia ; the boys go into 
the fields as soon as they can walk, while the girls be- 
come nurses at the earliest possible age. Yet some of 
the little girls will make dolls for themselves. Then 
the tyranny of the step-mother is very great, apparent- 
ly quite as great as in some parts of China. Madame 
Bentzon praises the magnificent physique of the women. 
Her view of Little Russia generally is perhaps colored 
by the fact that she stayed with a friend of hers, a lady 
of property, who played the Lady Bountiful on her 
estate. At the same time, the presence of such a per- 
son naturally raised the standard all around, and made 
the neighboring landowners less unwilling to better the 
condition of their workpeople. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


ECIL RHODES is the subject of a sympathetic, 
and, on the whole, accurate, appreciation in the 
Nuova Antologia (April 1); but undoubtedly the article 
of the month, and one that will be specially welcome to 
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all workers in the cause of moral progress, is that in 
which the Marquis Paulucci de Calboli, first secretary 
to the Italian embassy in Paris, describes the ‘‘ white 
slave” traffic as it exists in Italy to-day. It is the first 
time any important Italian magazine has opened its 
pages to a candid discussion of this painful topic, and 
the Nuova Antologia deserves full credit for a step 
which, undertaken in the cause of social morality, will 
probably draw down upon its editor not a little criti- 
cism. After this no Italian can plead total ignorance 
of the ignominious traffic which is carried on mainly 
through the ports of Genoa and Naples. 

While the unprotected girls of southern Italy are in- 
veigled to Egypt and Tunis,—Malta serving, unhap- 
pily, as a convenient half-way house whence it is easy 
to evade pursuit,—those of the north pass to other 
European countries, chiefly France; and Genoa serves 
as one of the ports of departure for women from all the 
countries of Europe on their way to South America. 
Marquis Paulucci sums up very accurately all that has 
hitherto been accomplished by vigilance societies in 
the interests of morality, but he points out how it is 
only by the union of private watchfulness and inter- 
national legislative action that this odious traffic can 
be effectually dealt with. The article ought to do 
much to strengthen the hands of the Italian represent- 
atives at the forthcoming international conference in 
Paris. 

In the mid-April number, Prof. C. Lombroso emphat- 
ically condemns the present Italian attitude toward 
Tripoli, the ultimate conquest of which is one of the 
aims of the Italian Foreign Office. He maintains that, 
whether successful or no, the enterprise would be fatal 
to the best interests of his country ; that Tripoli con- 
sists mainly of marsh and sandy desert, and would 
never repay the cost of conquest; that Italy would 
alienate all her Mohammedan neighbors in the Mediter- 
ranean ; and, finally, that her own financial resources 
are unequal to the strain of a costly campaign. 

There is a useful survey of factory and labor legisla- 
tion of recent years in France, intimately connected with 
the name of M. Millerand; Professor Chiappelli dis- 
cusses the connection between the teachings of Tolstoy 
and the present troubles in Russia; and the editor, M. 
Ferraris, continues his able series of articles on the 
grave economic problems of southern Italy. 

The Civilta Cattolica writes in its usual didactic 
tone against any modernization of the methods of edu- 
cation followed in the ecclesiastical seminaries. Indeed, 
it finds such education too modern as it is, and it at- 
tributes the spirit of inquiry and independence to be 
met with here and there among young ecclesiastics in 
France and Italy to the pernicious influence of modern 
ideas which have rashly been allowed to penetrate the 
seminary walls ! It also attacks Dr. Hedley, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Newport, for stating that a particu- 
lar work on evolution had not been condemned by any 
Roman congregation. 

To the Riforma Sociale Professor Ferroglio supplies 
a number of very suggestive statistics concerning the 
birth, death, and marriage rates in various great cities. 
Nothing is more curious than the decrease in the num- 
ber of children in direct ratio to the increase in physical 
comfort, a fact observable everywhere and more mark- 
edly in Paris. 
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NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


STUDIES OF NATURE. 

66 ATURE-STUDY and Life,” by Prof. C. F. Hodge, 

of Clark University (Boston: Ginn & Co.), differs 
in several respects from the ordinary school text-book of 
thesubject. The author’s purpose, as he states it. is ‘‘ to 
bring nature into relation to child life rather than to 
school life, to make it a continuous source of delight, 
profit, and highest education rather than a formal 
school task.” The book is not to be regarded in any 
sense as a special treatise. Its whole object is to bring 
out those facts in nature which are of universal human 
interest. It is adapted for the most elementary, and at 
the same time for the most fundamental work, in edu- 
cation,—putting the child in touch with the world about 
him. The author’s method of presenting concrete les- 
sons concerning animals and plants has been tested by 
years of experience in the public schools of Worcester, 
Mass., and it has approved itself to teachers from almost 
every State of the Union who have become familiar 
with it through the courses given at the summer school 
of Clark University. Parents and teachers everywhere 
should acquaint themselves with the author’s point of 
view. 

Two recent books by Chicago writers well represent 
the Seton-Thompson school of studies in animal life, 
whose methods are typified by the substitution of the 
camera for the fowling-piece and the rifle. Mr. Wil- 
liam Davenport Hulbert’s ‘‘Forest Neighbors” (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) forms an exhibit of the secrets of 
northern woodcraft such as has seldom been made 
through the medium of the printed page. The home of 
Mr. Hulbert’s youth, on the shores of the Glimmerglass, 
a small lake in northern Michigan, was near enough to 
the haunts of the wild deer, the beaver, the wolves, 
the bears, and the porcupines to give frequent oppor- 
tunities for learning the ways of these animals. It was 
in those early days, before the wilderness had been 
opened up to settlement, when human neighbors were 
lacking, that the beasts and birds and fishes invited 
friendship. From the data then acquired were evolved 
these true stories of animal life, —‘“‘' The Biography of a 
Beaver,” ‘‘ The King of the Trout Stream,” ‘‘ The Stren- 
uous Life of a Canada Lynx,” ‘‘The Adventures of a 
Loon,” and ‘The Making of a Glimmerglass Buck.” 

In several years’ study of the nesting habits of Ameri- 
can birds, Mrs. Irene Grosvenor Wheelock has gathered 
the materials of an entertaining volume entitled ‘‘ Nest- 
lings of Forest and Marsh” (Chicago : A. C. McClurg & 
Co.), Mr. Harry B. Wheelock’s original photographs 
from nature are very interesting, and materially assist 
in the presentation of the subject. 

A FEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 


Mr. Francis Whiting Halsey, editor of the New 
York Times Saturday Review of Books, whose discus- 
sion of ‘*Books to Read This Summer” appears else- 
where in this number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, has 
written a book of great interest on ‘‘Our Literary De- 
luge and Some of Its Deeper Waters” (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.). Mr. Halsey’s outlook on the phenomena of 
modern book-making is distinctively that of the jour- 
nalist. He is able to deal with the matter objectively, 





and to analyze its various relations to our complex life 
of to-day. The first part of his book is devoted to de- 
scriptive chapters on what he happily terms ‘‘ Phases of 
the Inundation,” including some statistics of the out- 
put, the causes of the recent stimulus to the publishing 
business, pecuniary rewards of authors, “‘ yellow jour- 
nalism” in literature, modern editing, the mechanical 
side of books, and librarians and their influence. In 
the latter haif of the volume Mr. Halsey has some- 
thing. to say about the classics in literature, and his 
remarks on the modern attitude toward these worthies 
very well represent the consensus of modern opinion. 

Two little books by Mr. William Morton Payne, of 
Chicago,—‘“ Little Leaders” and ‘‘ Editorial Echoes” 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.),—bring together in per- 
manent form the essays on literary and educational 
topics that have appeared in the Dial, of Chicago, during 
recent years. Many of these editorial articles,—notably 
those dealing with various aspects of American educa- 
tion and those grouped in each volume under the title 

“In Memoriam,” and devoted to estimates of great 
writers,—are of far more than ephemeral interest. If 
there is one quality for which the Dial has established 
areputation among critical journals, it is sanity of judg- 
ment; and no one has contributed more directly to the 
building up of this reputation than the writer of ‘‘ Little 
Leaders” and ‘ Editorial Notes.” 

“The Faculty Cornet” is the title of a collection of 
papers on various topics, written by members of the 
faculty of Iowa College, at Grinnell. This is believed 
to be the first publication of its kind in any Mississippi 
valley college. The authors modestly disclaim any 
attempt in their essays to make distinctive contribu- 
tions to the field of purely original scholarship, but the 
papers.represent in each case the special interest of the 
writer, and to outsiders they will be interesting, if 
for no other reason, as revealing in some degree the 
habits of thought and personal experiences of the 
writers. The subjects treated are as follows: ‘‘ Educa- 
tion According to Nature,” by James Simmons; 
“Among the Hills,” by Charles Noble; ‘‘ Notes on the 
Modern Drama—Ibsen and Hauptmann,” by John S. 
Nollen ; ‘‘ Utility as a Criterion of Being,” by John E. 
Boodin ; ‘‘The Song Spirit among the Greeks,” by John 
H. T. Main ; ‘Some Experiences in Practical Politics,” 
by Jesse Macy; ‘Fragments of a River Duddon Jour- 
nal,” by Selden L. Whitcomb; ‘On Translating Ca- 
tullus and Horace,” by W. A. Heidel ; ‘‘The Useless- 
ness of Art,” by Clara E. Millerd ; ‘‘The Bible in Chau- 
cer,” by ‘Charles Noble; ‘‘The Study of Society,” by 
Garrett P. Wyckoff; ‘‘Some Elements of Enjoyment 
in Music,” by Rossetter G. Cole ;.and ‘‘Random Notes 
from Egypt,” by John H. T. Main. 

For the American boy who is now indulging in day- 
dreams of Rhodes scholarships, probably no book will 
be more acceptable for summer reading than Mr. John 
Corbin’s ‘‘An American Boy at Oxford.” Mr. Corbin 
describes the social and athletic as well as the literary 
activities of the ancient colleges on the banks of the Isis. 
Mr. Corbin’s point of view, when he took up residence 
in Balliol College, some six years ago, was that of the 
American college student, and his recorded observations 
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will provide answers to many of the questions that our 
American candidates for the Rhodes scholarships will 
shortly be asking. His chapters on ‘The College as an 
Educational Force” tend to clarify the American con- 
ception of what is meant by such expressions as 
“reading for examinations,” the ‘honor schools,” and 
“the passman.” In a chapter on ‘Oxford Qualities and 
Their Defects,” the writer reminds us of several notable 
omissions in the Oxford curricula. For example: ‘“ No 
advanced instruction is offered in modern languages 
and literatures except English ; and the school in Eng- 
lish is only six years old, and very small. No one of the 
technical branches that are coming to be so prominent 
a part of American university life isas yet recognized.” 
The late John Richard Green’s ‘Oxford Studies ” 
(Macmillan) are chiefly historical, but the volume con- 
tains two papers on modern Oxford which, although 
written a generation ago, are still interesting, as re- 
vealing Oxford’s departure, even in those days, from 
what are accepted by orthodox Oxonians as the tradi- 
tional standards of the university. The chief value of 
the work to American readers, however, lies in its sug- 
gestions of “atmosphere.” 
BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


. 


“ Japan To-day,” by Alfred Stead (E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
—a volume resulting from Mr. Stead’s recent extended 
travels in the Flowery Kingdom,—is so well up to 
date that it includes a chapter on the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, with an appendix containing the text of the 
treaty itself and the accompanying letter from Lord 
Lansdowne to Sir Claude Macdonald. Much statistical 
information about the Japanese is presented in attrac- 
tive and convenient form. 

‘Japan : A Record in Color,” by Mortimer Menpes, as 
transcribed by his daughter, Dorothy Menpes, is dis- 
tinctly a book of artist’s impressions. Naturally the art 
of the country interested Mr. Menpes not less than its 
woaderfully beautiful natural features. Chapters in 
his volume are devoted to “ Art and the Drama,” ‘“ The 
Living Art,” “Painters and Their Methods,” and ‘* Art 
in Practical Life.” There are also entertaining studies 
of ‘The Gardens,” ‘Flower Arrangement,” ‘ The 
Geisha,” ‘‘Children,” and ‘ Workers,” closing with a 
brief summary of the salient characteristics noted by 
the author in the people with whom he came in con- 
tact. The illustrations of the volume consist of one hun- 
dred reproductions in color of studies by Mr. Menpes. 

“Holland and the Holanders,” by David S. Meldrum 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), is an interesting record of the im- 
pressions received by the modern traveler in the land 
of dikes and canals. There is an interesting chapter on 
“The Fight with the Waters,” and another on ‘‘ How 
Holland is Educated.” The various provinces are de- 
scribed in geographical order. The volume is suitably 
illustrated from photographs. 


BOOKS ABOUT ART AND ARTISTS. 

In the field of art criticism and biography a great 
many impcrtant monographs and ‘ appreciations” 
have been published on both sides of the Atlantic within 
the past few months. The volume entitled ‘‘ American 
Masters of Painting” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), from 
the pen of the accomplished art critic of the New York 
Sun, Mr. Charles H. Caffin, includes brief but compre- 
hensive essays on George Inness, John LaFarge, James 
A. McNeil Whistler, John Singer Sargent, Winslow 
Homer, Edwin A. Abbey, George Fuller, Homer D. 





Martin, George DeForest Brush, Alexander H. Wyant; 
Dwight W. Tryon, Horatio Walker, and Gilbert Stuart. 
Important biographical material relating to American 
artists is presented in convenient form in the official 
illustrated catalogue of the fine arts exhibit at the Paris 
exposition of 1900 (Boston: Noyes, Platt & Co.). 

Mr. William Howe Downes, the art critic of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, has written “Twelve Great Artists” 
(Boston : Little, Brown & Co.), a series of papers cov- 
ering a wide range of art criticism, from ‘‘A Day With 
Hals” and “Rembrandt at Home,” to ‘‘St. Gaudens’ 
Shaw Monument,” ‘George Inness’ Landscapes,” 
“ John LaFarge,” and ‘John Sargent’s Portraits.” 

In a series of ‘‘Great Masters in Painting and Sculp- 
ture,” projected in England by George Bell & Sons, 
and published in this country by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, the volume on ‘‘ Rembrandt” is a condensation 
of the story of the painter’s life written by Malcolm 
Bell, and published in 1899. Two other volumes in this 
series are ‘‘ Mantegna,” by Maude Cruttwell, and ‘“ Ger- 
ard Dou,” by W. Martin, translated from the Dutch by 
Clara Bell. Each book in this series is illustrated with 
reproductions of paintings, is fully equipped with bib- 
liographical lists, and a useful feature of each volume 
is a catalogue of the works of the artists arranged 
according to the galleries in which they are exhibited. 

“Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters” (Macmillan) 
contains a compact and workmanlike sketch of the late 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones by Malcolm Bell, together 
with a chronological list of the artist’s chief pictures, a 
list of his works in public galleries, and a list of places 
where windows of Burne-Jones’ may be seen. Other 
volumes in the ‘‘ Miniature Series,” which is virtually 
a compact edition of the ‘‘Great Masters,” are devoted, 
respectively, to Fra Angelico, Velasquez, and Watteau. 
Like the ‘‘Great Masters” series, these little books are 
supplied with reproductions of the masterpieces, and 
form convenient manuals of the subjects treated. 

Still another series projected by Messrs. Bell is known 
as ‘Handbooks of the Great Craftsmen” (Macmillan). 
This, like the two series just mentioned, is under the 
editorship of Dr. G. C. Williamson. 'The comparatively 
obscure subjects chosen for treatment in the first vol- 
ume issued in the series are *‘ The Pavement Masters of 
Siena,” treated by Robert H. Hobart Cust, and “The 
Ivory Workers of the Middle Ages,” by A. M. Cust. 
These volumes present much information never before 
accessible in English, together with many rare and curi- 
ous illustrations. The chief merit of the volume de- 
voted to the pavement masters lies not so much in its 
descriptions of individual artists as in the very compre- 
hensive account of the development of the pavement 
itself. The purpose of the author has been to give all 
the facts obtainabie relating to his subject rather than 
to offer criticism from his own point of view. The 
work on ivory is characterized by a similar spirit and 
purpose. 

Dr. T. W. Heermance has written a brief sketch of 
“Greek Art” (Boston: A. W. Elson & Co.). This lit- 
tle book is illustrated with several excellent photo 
gravure reproductions of Greek sculpture. In the 
same volume is included as an appendix a bibliography 
of Greek art by Prof. F. B. Tarbell, of the University 
of Chicago. 

Prof. John Homer Huddilston’s ‘ Lessons From 
Greek Pottery” (Macmillan) deals with the relation of 
vase paintings to Greek history, religion, and myth- 
ology. Professor Huddilston looks upon Greek vases 























not as mere curios, to be studied by the archeologist 
only, but as valuable material for every student of 
Greek history. A considerable part of the book is 
given up to the most extensive bibliography of the 
subject that has yet appeared. In his chapter on 
‘‘ Vase Paintings and the Life of the Greeks,” Profes- 
sor Huddilston discusses such topics as ‘‘ Furniture 
and Utensils in the Greek House,” ‘“ Vocations and 
Pastimes of the Men,” “ Life of the Women,” ‘‘ Greek 
Dress,” ‘ Education,” ‘‘War and the Warrior’s Equip- 
ment,” and ‘‘ Burial Customs.” 

Prof. L. J. Freeman’s “‘Italian Sculpture of the Re- 
naissance” (Macmillan) is a philosophy rather than a 
history of art. The introduction,—‘ On the Enjoyment. 
of Sculpture,”—sounds the keynote of the volume j 1 iis 
appeal to the esthetic sense. The aim of the author, as 
herein clearly set forth, is to make known to us the 
reasons for enjoyment of works of art. The remainder 
of the volume may be regarded as a series of concrete 
illustrations, taken from the period of the Renaissance, 
by which the author enunciates and elaborates the gen- 
eral principles which constitute his philosophy of art 
The spirit of the work is a protest against the ignoring 
of the esthetic side in works of art which have acquired 
an historic interest. From the author’s point of view 
the esthetic values of all these cbjects are primary 
values, and ‘“‘to fail to obtain the primary values of a 
work of art is to defrand one’s self of enjoyment as 
truly as if one valued «an orchid only for its rarity, or 
went to the opera merely for the sake o1 seeing + ae cos- 
tumes.” 

The Bohemian Guild of the indu ‘rial Art League, 
Chicago, has published ‘Chapters in the History of the 
Arts and Crafts Movement,” by Oscar Lovell Triggs. 
These chapters are six in number,— ‘Carlyle’s Rela- 
tionship to the New Industrialism,” ‘‘ Ruskin’s Con- 
tribution to the Doctrine of Work,” ‘Morris and His 
Plea for an Industrial Commonwealth,” ‘‘ Ashbee and 
the Reconstru.cted Workshop,” *‘ Rookwood: an Ideal 
Workshop,” and ‘‘The Development of Industrial Con- 
sciousness.” A project for a guild and school of handi- 
craft is outlined in an appendix, together with a brief 
statement of the aims and purposes of the Industrial 
Art League of Chicago. 

Mr. Charles H. Caffin’s ‘‘ Photography asa Fine Art” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) is based very largely on the 
theory that the photographer has it within his power to 
individualize his portraits the same way that the painter 
impresses his own character on the oil painting. Myr. 
Caffin was led from a consideration of the work of ad- 
vanced photographers to summarize the principles of 
their art, and his discussions of ‘‘ The Development and 
Present Status of the Photograph” and “Methods of 
Individual Expression” will be found suggestive of 
matters that a few years ago would have been deemed 
entirely outside the range of photography, and may 
even now be accepted with reluctance by not a few of 
the artist fraternity. Mr. Caflin’s points are well reén- 
forced by the half-tone plates interspersed through the 
text. 

The annual special winter numbers of The Inter- 
national Studio are always interesting and extremely 
valuable for reference. Last year’s portfolio of ‘“‘ Mod- 
ern Pen Drawings : Kuropean and American,” edited by 
Charles Holme, had for its purpose to give typical and 
varied examples of contemporary pen-and-ink drawings. 
While not intended to supply an illustrated catalogue 
of all the pen draughtsmen of Kurope and America, the 
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book was still made fairly representative of the best 
work of the nationalities dealt with, which included 
Great Britain, the United States, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Finland, and Switzerland. 
In printing and mechanical execution generally the 
work was completely successful. The annual for the 
present year, under the same editorship, is devoted to 
“Modern Design in Jewelry and Fans.” While this 
appeals to a more limited audience, the publication of 
the work should prove a stimulus to the crafts so ad- 
mirably represented. 

Two works by Waiter Crane,—‘‘The Bases of De- 
sign,” and “Line and Form” ‘Macmillan),—may very 
well serve as an introduction to the study of architec 
ture. The substance of both books originally formed a 
series of lectures delivered to the students of the Man- 
chester Municipal School of Art. 

The ‘Catalogue of the T Square Club’s Annual Ar- 
chitectural Exhibition” (Philadelphia : T Square Club) 
conteins, as in former years, much suggestive material. 
In ilustrating the catalogue, as in the arrangement of 
the exhibits themselves, a proper balance has been ob- 
served between monumental, ecclesiastic, and domestic 
architecture, while. school and club work has fitting 
representation 

The second number of ‘‘ The Architectural Annual,” 
edited by Albert Kelsey (Philadelphia: 931 Chesinut 
Street), has recently made its appearance. The editor 
has been able to devote more space this year than last 
to modern city-making. His intention is to enlarge and 
ervich the voiume from year to year in this direction. 
The most notable civic improvements at home and 
abroad will be reported, and an eudeavor will be made 
to gather ideas upon all phases of municipal construc- 
tion in various fie.ds, There are essays in the present 
number on ‘‘ How to Beautify Chicago,” by Dwight H. 
Perkins; ‘‘The Beautifying of Cities,” by Charles H. 
Caffin; ‘Harvard Architecture,” by R. C. Sturgis; 
“Suburban Development and Colony Life,” and 
many other timely and important subjects of a kindred 
nature. 

The admirable series of architectural drawings enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Georgian Period,” published by the American 
Architect and Building News Co. (Boston ;: 211 Tre- 
mont Street), is to be completed with the volume of 
which the first part has recently been issued. This 
part,—the ninth of the entire series,—opens with an 
elaborately illustrated essay on ‘‘ The Relation of Geor- 
gian Architecture to Carpentry.” This is followed by 
a paper on ‘Dutch and German Eighteenth-century 
Work,” illustrated from various examples. There is 
also an interesting description of the architectural fea- 
tures of the University of Virginia. The full-page 
plates of this, as of preceding volumes, consist of meas- 
ured drawings of American colonial houses and public 
buildings. These have been found invaluable, not only 
by architects, but by the American public in general, of 
which an increasing portion is becoming interested 
each year in the restoration of the architectural types 
which distinguished the housebuilding of our ancestors. 

“School Architecture,” by Edmund March Wheel- 
wright (Boston : Rogers & Manson), presents examples 
of the most typical and practically suggestive schools 
of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Scandinavian coun- 
tries, England, and France. As the sub-title of the 
book states, the book was written ‘for the use of archi- 
tects and others.” Technical terms, when used, have 
been clearly defined. 
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aes alain C.: Pleasant Incidents of an Academic 

Scri 
Goethe’s Faust—II., R. W. Deering, aay 
Golf Course, Small, for Home Practice, 
Golf: English Women on the Links, pre 3B Boys, 
Great Britain: : see also South Africa. 
Grain Elevator, Modern, Operation of, D. a Willey, Eng. 

Anglo-Japanese Treaty, E. Maxey, Are! 

Army, Officers and Men in the, H. Wy “a USM. 

Budget. Proposed, BankL. 

Canon Law and Its Authority, J. E. R. Stephens, Gent. 

** Collapse of England,” W.S. Lilly, Fort 

Coronation and Pseudo- Jacobites, W. 
Monk. 

Cc oronation Ceremonies, G. A. Fitzgerald, Mun. 

Coronation Rite, C ontinuity of the, D. Macleane, NineC, 

Coronation Rites, C. Edmonds, Dub, April. 

Coronations, Scottish, M.G. J. Kinloch, Dub, April. 

Coronations, W estminster and, W. Sidebotham, Cham. 

Duty on Corn, Contem. 

Educational Bill, E. L. Stanley, Contem ; 
Fort; C. Brereton, MonR; J. Bryce, NineC 
ys Nerinex, R.Gen. 

England through French Spectacles, QR, April. 

Gibraltar, Question of, A. Griffiths, Fort. 

Imperial Federation, Footnote to, S. Brooks, MonR. 

Imperial Federation, Motives to, A. T. Mahan, Int; NatR. 

Import Trade, Banking Facilitiesand, F. E. Steele, Bank L. 

Ireland? What is to be Done with, T. W. Russell, Contem. 

Irish Land Bill of 1902, O°C, Morris, Fort. 

Japan, Alliance with, J. P. Dolliver, NAR. 

Liberal Débacle, QR, April. 

Liberal Party, Crisis in the, C. B. R. Kent, Mac. 

Organization or Protection ? H. W. Macrosty, Fort. 

Peers and Peeresses, Youthful, Cass. 

Political Parties, Trend of, R. G. Davis, West. 

Problems of the Empire, H. H. Johnston, NineC. 

Rosebery, Lord, Again in Politics, A. H. U. Colquhoun, Can. 

Rosebery, Lord, and the Opposition, E din, April. 

Shipping, British, J. H. Sg me , Fort 

Siam, British Interests in, Black 

South Africa and India, EG riffin, NineC, 

South African War, Paying for the, P. Barry, West. 

Statesmen and Rulers, English—Il., G. W. Smalley, McCl. 


Life, 


Q. Turner, CLA. 
‘Bad. 


Cc. MacPherson, 


Dr. Mac namara, 
; QR, April; 
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Wage-Earning School Children, T. Burke, Forum. 
War Training at Home, R. F. Sorsbie, USM. 
Zollverein, British, R.Giffen, NineC; F. Nief, Nou, April1. 
Great Lakes, Commerce of the, R. S. Baker, Out. 
Greek Origins, V. Bérard, RPar, May 1. 

Greek Philosophy Before Socrates, C. Waddington, 

Apri 

Green, | a sS.,C. W. Sloan, GBag. 

Green, John Ric hard, Edin, April; “QR, April. 

Grieg, Edvard, Work of, D. G, Mason, Out. 

Guns, Dis: ee aring, and the Defense of our Se -aports—III., 

. W. Ruckman, JMSI. 
Hale, Edward Everett: Memories of a Hundred Years— 
, Out 

Hand, bees ations of the, Mayne Ravencroft, Mind. 

Hawaii, Results of American Rule in, E. Maxey, WW 

Hearst, William Randolph, t '® Brisbane. C ”: 

Heart, The, and Surge ry, R. Romme, R RP, April 15. 

Hedin, Sven, in Central Asia, J. 8. Keltie, Harp. 

Henry, Prince, American Impressions of, B.D; Evans, McCl. 

Henry, Prince, in America, PM) 

Herbs and Beasts, Concerning, Eva Anstruther, NatR. 

Heredity, Physic al Basis of, C. H. Eigenmann, Pops. 

Hodson, William, of Delhi, P. C. Standing, USM. 

Holtzmann, Heinrich Julius, P. Carus, OC. 

es ia Determining the Guidance of the, N 

art 

Horse Supply of the World, W. J. Gordon, LeisH. 

Horses: The Great Two-Year-Olds of Last Year, A. F. 

Bowers, O. 

Hospital Nurses, The C . Holland, and Isla Stewart, 

NineC, 

Housing Problem, B. Taye, 

Hugo, Victor, as a Writer, 

Ibsen, Henrik, Notes on, Pb Rai Remusat, 

Ibsen, View of, A. M. Butler, Contem. 

Iconoclast as a Builder, S. G. Hillyer, Arena. 

India, The French on the Way to, H. Vivian, 

Indians, How to Educate the, Ella H. Cooper, 

Indians, Standing Rock, Treatment of the, G. 

Infantry Tactics, Evolution of—IX., F. N. Maude, 

Infectious Diseases, A. Springer, Pops. 

Industrial Art Schools in France, J. Schoenhof, Forum. 

Industrial Position of the United States, H. Gannett, Forum, 

Ireland, Land War in the West of, O’C. Morris, Ninec. 

Irish Humor, Century of, 8S. Gwynn, Corn; Crit. 

Irish Renaissance, L. Paul-Dubois. RDM, ‘April 15. 

Irrigation in the Arid Southwest, R. M. Barker, Forum. 

Isthmian Canal: 

Mandingo Route, a Sea Level Canal, C. H. Spencer, NatM. 
Routes, Choice of, J. T. Morgan, NAR. 
San Blas Route, Merits of the, N. B. Scott, NatM. 

Italy, Divorce Laws in, Nou, a: 15. 

Italy, Health ¢ ‘onditions in, . L. Oswald, San. 

Italy of Virgil and Horace, Elizabeth R. Pe snnell, Harp. 
taly, Taxation and Business in, W. C gts s, Forum. 

Jackson, Stonewall, Recollections of, E. Alfriend, Lipp. 

Japan: Matsukata, Count Masayoshi, Bank. 

Japan: ed with England, E. Maxey, Arena; J. P. Dolli- 

ver, 

Jehovah—Jesus—Messiah, BibS, April. 

Jerome, District Attorney William Travers: His Official 

tome on the East Side, New York City, A. Henry, Out. 

Joachim, Joseph: Maker of Music, D. F. Tovey, MonR. 

Jonah, Theology of the Book of, W. Caldwell, Bib. 

Jordan, President David Starr, F. Bb. Millard, WW. 

Journalism, Concerning, T. P. O’Connor, Pear. 

Keller, Helen: The Story of My Life—II., LHJ. 

Kidd, Be njamin, on Civilization, QR, April. 

Kindergarte n: 
Bodily Control, Relation of Vigorous Play to, Kind. 
Gardening, Katherine Beebe, KindR. 
Kindergarten Idea, A. Chamberlain, KindR. 
Kindergarten Questionnaire—VII., Virginia E. 

Kind. 
Wastes in the Kindergarten, Caroline T. Haven, KindR. 
Weaving, Preliminary, Grace G. Kendall, KindR. 
Workbench, Kindergarten, Jane L. Hoxie, KindR. 

Labor Prohibitions, J. de Bruignac, RefS, Apr ill. 

Labor Syndicates, M. Dufourmantelle, RefS, April 1. 

Lamartine, Eloquence of—-II., F. Loise, RGen. 

Leaves, Unfolding of the, G. C. Nuttall, Pear. 

Legal Tender Paper, Supposed Necessity of the, D. C. Bar- 

rett, QJ Econ. 

Legislation, Art of, QR, April. 

Legislation, Direct, Organized Labor 

Arena, 

Lennox, Lady Sarah, Edin, April. 

Leo XIII., Politic al Economy of, C.S. Devas, Dub, April. 

Libraries, Medieval, QR, April. 

Life and Deat h, Physiology of, A. Dastre, RDM, May 1. 

Lighthouse Observations, Cham. 

Lincoln-Garfield-McKinley : The Eulogies of Three Martyred 

Presidents, R. H. Titherington, Mun. 

Literary Forgers, C. Whibley, Bkman; Corn. 

Literature ? Does Industrialism Kill, C. A.Smith, WW. 

Literature, Question of * Greatness” in, W, P. Trent, Int. 


Deut, 


. M. Hall, 


Case for,S 


Temp. 
Wilker, MRNY. 


RRP, May 1. 


PMM. 

Gunt. 
Kennan, Out. 
USM. 


Graeff, 


and, B. O. Flower, 
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Locomotion, New Forms of, J. S. Montagu, Fort. 

Locomotives, British Tank, J. F. Gairns, CasM. 

Lombard Communes, Rise of the, L. Hutchinson, QJ Econ. 

—— Artistic, Literary, and Bohemian, in the Seventies 

Bkman. 

tidden Press, Life on the—II., Lei 

London, Rebuilding of, B.B: Philpott, PMM. 

London Tower, H. . Brewer, PMM. 

Longevity in Our Time, R,.8. Tracy, Cent. 

Lumbering Camps, C anadian, Life in the, N. Patterson, Can. 

Mackay, John W illiam, C. .Gl eed, Cos. 

McKinley, President Ww iliiam, as Commander-in-Chief, W. 
S. Coursey, Nat) 

Malabari i, Behramji, the Hindu Poet— II., E. Tissot, BU. 

Man as a Machine, H. W. Wiley, Ev. 

Mandalay, Impressions of, Major- General Creagh, LeisH. 

Mandingo, a Sea Level Canal, C. H. Spencer, NatM. 

Maoris of New Zealand, W. Rawei., MisR. 

Maples, A Story of Some, J. Hz McFarland, Out. 

Marine Engineering, Economy in—III., W. M. McFarland, 


Eng. 
Mese a; A Study of a Divine Plant, H. Ellis, Pops. 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Americ ay ‘Editions of the 
Discipline of the, J. J. Tigert, MRNY. 
Mexico, Evolution of Freedom in, C. E. Locke, MRNY. 
Military Lessons? Will America Profit by Its Recent, W.-H. 
Carter, NAR. 
Milk Supply, Pure, Problem of a, H. D. Chapin, Forum. 
Milman, Sir Archibald, Interview With, R. de Cordova, Str. 
Mint, British, and Its Work—IV., BankL. 
Missions: 
Asia, Crisis of Missions in, J. R. Mott, MisR. 
Chester, Rev. Edward, Work of, G. T. Washburn, MisH. 
China, Christian Education for, G. John, MisR. 
China, In the * Far West’ of, W. E. Manly, MisR. 
China, Outlook for Christianity in, T. Richard, MisR. 
Laos, Doctors and Demons Among the, C.H.Denman, M.sR. 
Missionary Conference on the Kongo, T. Moody, MisR 
Pang-Chuang Mission, North China, A. H. Smith, MisH. 
Prophecy and Missions, Divine Link Between, A. 'T. Pier- 
son, MisR. 
Resources of the Christian Church, R. E. Speer, MisR. 
South America, Struggle for Liberty in, H. W. Warre n, 


MisR. 
Uganda, The Church in, Bishop Tucker, MisR. 
Mississippi, tecreative Life on the, L. Hubbard, Jr., O. 
Mithraism in the Roman Empire, F. Cumont, OC. 
Moon: Is It a Dead Planet? W. H. Pickering, Cent. 
Morgan, John Pierpont, C. 8S. Gleed, Cos. 
Mormonism, Study of, G. R. Lunn, Bibs, April. 
Motion, Analyzing, A. Anderson, Pear. 
Mountains, Famous American, H. Gannett, Ev. 
Municipal Affairs: 
Australian City Government, T. G. Ellery, Mund, March. 
Cities, Structure of, R. M. Hurd, Muna, March. 
Civic Centers, J. De W. Warner, Muna, March. 
Civic Improvement, 8S. Baxter, Cent. 
Electric Lighting, Municipal, in Chicago: Accountants’ 
Report, Haskins & Sells; Economic and Social Factors, 
J. R. Commons, Muna, March. 

Milan Street Railways, E. Magrini, Muna, March. 

Pedestrians in the City, Vexations of, L. Windmuller, 
MunA, March. : 

hoo Reform and Municipal Government, D. Mowry, 
G Sag. 

Street Railway Franchises in New York, MunA, March. 

Utilities, Modern Municipal, W. Fawe ett, Home, April. 

Wages in Municipal Employ ment, J. R. Commons, QJ Econ. 
Music, Church, Reform of, L. Davies, Mus, March. 

Music, Evolution of, QR, April. 

Music al Training of Cc hildren, Blanche Dingley, Mus, March. 

Napoleon I., Life of, John Holland Rose, Edin, April. 

National Guard, National Correspondence School for the, 
J.M. Palmer, J MSI. 

Nature-Poetry of Byron and Shelley, P. Edgar, Can. 

Naval Engineer, Status of the, C. M. Johnson, Eng. 

Navy, Our New, G. W. Me Iville, AMRR. 

Negro and Higher Learning, W.S. Scarborough, Forum. 

Nelson’ s Portuguese Boatswain, E. T. Troubridge, USM. 

Nervous Vibration, H. de Varigny, RRP, April 1. 

New Testament, Case Absolute in the—II., H. A. Scomp, 
Bibs, April. 

New-Testament Criticism, Problems of, G. H. Schodde, Hom. 

New York as the World’s Financial Cente r, WW 

New York, Street Railway eT Muna, “March. 

New York, The Wisdom of, E. Bok, LH. 

New Zealand’s Policy in the Western Dicifie, E. D’Esterre, 
RRM, March. 

Nietzche’s P eee al Testament, H. 


RPar, April 1 * 
Nobel Institute, J. H. van t’ Hoff, Deut, April. 
Nordau, Max, Dramatist, G. Trarieux, REP, ‘April 15. 
Novel with a“ Pur pose,’ F. Norris, WW 
Novelist, Plea for the Silence of the, M. Gray, NatR. 
Nursery ‘and the Nurser yman, CLA 
* Ollantaig,” a Drama of the hem L. Charpentier, RRP, 


April 15, 


Lichtenberger, 








INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Ostrich Industry in California, E. H. Rydall, Era 

Owls, Screech, an Ac quaintanc e with, Viola Me c ‘olm, CLA. 

Oxford, A Cosmopolitan, F.C.S. Schiller, arr 

Oxford, Influence of Mr. Rhodes’ W ill on, T. ‘ase, NatR. 

Oyster, Development of an, F. L. Ws ashburn, ae 

Palestine, Religious Value of a Journey through, J. Kel- 
man, YM. 

Paraguay, Jesuits in, A. H. Noll, Dial, May 1. 

Patent Office, Humorous, Side of the, Joanna N. Kyle, Over. 

Paolo and Francesca in History and Literature, Gertrude 
gee Crit. 

Paul, Social Teaching of—IV., 8. Mathews, Bib. 

Pension Systems, Compar: ative, F. Fe nning, Forum. 

Periodical Literature? Who Was the Founder of, J. P. de 
Guzman, EM, April. 

Persia and Asiatic Turkey, British Policy in, Edin, April. 

Petrarch in France, E. Miintz, RRP, May 1. 

Philippines, Impressions of the, E. B. Briggs, Cath. 

sess Military Occupation of Luzon, W. L. Sibert, 

Ms 

Philippines, Spanish Friars in the, Ros. 

Phillips, Stephen, QR, April. 

Philosophical Association, American, Proceedings of the 
First Meeting of the, Phil. 

Piipeoperens Association, Purposes of a, J. E. 

i 

Philosophy, Foundation of, T. F. Willis, Dub, April. 

Photography : 

Adventuresin Wild-Life Photography, B.Meiklejohn, WW. 

Architectural Photography— , H.C. Delery, PhoT,April. 

—_ —— and Its Fixtures, H. Edwards-Ficken, Phot, 
April. 

Developing Papers, Handling, M. D. Miller, CDR. 

Garden, Photography in the, G. A. Sawyer, PhoT, April. 

Inte nsific ation, G. Hauberrisser, PhoT, Apr il. 

Interiors, Photographing of, F. B. Hargett, CDR. 

Kallity pe P rocess, B. C. Roloff, PhoT, ‘April. 

Landscape P hotogr: iphy, Artistic, F. Voiter, C _ 

Negative, Improving the, W. J. Cotterell, C DR 

Orthochromatic Plates and “Their Advantages, L. 
borne, CDR. 

Portraiture, Emphasis in, E. K. Hough, PhoT, gg 

Pont Oo Wild Animals for Their Photograph, R. W. Shu- 
feldt, O. 

Positives and Transparencies, A. J. Jarman, CDR. 

Pianists of the Past, C. Salaman, Mus, March. 

* Pillars” in the Old Testament, W. J. Beecher, Hom. 

Ping-Pong, Points on, F. A. Crowhurst, Era. 

Plant Sanitation, J. B. Carruthers, Contem. 

Plants and Flowers, Cannibal, C. L. McC. Stevens, Cham. 

Poets, Diseases of, O. Behaghel, Deut, April. 

Poets of Printing House Square, La T. Hancock, Bkman. 

Policeman, Making a, in London, H. J. Holmes, Str. 

Polish Problem in Prussia, W. von Schierbrand, Forum. 

Political Pe gamed of the American People, T, Ferneuil, 
RPP, April. 

Ponies, Liiani, D. Buffum, Fr. 

Pope, Albert Augustus, W. H. H. Murray, Cos. 

Pope’s Jubilee on March 3, Edith R. W ig Ros. 

Preacher and the Socialism of the Day, J. Parker, Hom. 

—_— hers, New England, as Tested by JF II., J. Cook, 

om. 

Prince, Education of a, S. M. Williams, Mun, 

Prohibition Movement in Canada, J. P. Gerrie, AMRR. 

Property, Real, Registration of Title to, W. C. Mains, Forum, 

Prophecy, J. . Bashford, MRNY. 

Pulitzer, Joseph, ‘A. Brisbane, Cos. 

Quebec, Eastern Townships of, L. 8. Channell, Can. 

Rabbit, The, Edin, April. 

Railway Sti itions ‘in England, A. Sieveking and H. Macfar- 
lane, Cass. 

Railway Subsidies, Folly of, W. D. Gregory, Can. 

Ratsand Mice, Some Fac ts About, _E. EH. B aynes, epee Ape. 

Redemption in History, Idea of, Plantz. MRNY. 

Reform, Pendulum of, Cou: ihe Pela Gunt. 

Religion ? What Is, Ei: Tolstoy, RRP, April 15. 

Rhodes, Cecil John: 

Colonial Career, J. Leclere q, RGen. 

Educational Benefaction, Dial, May lL. 

Egypt, Mr. Rhodes in, E. Dicey, Fort. 

Home, Mr. Rhodes in His, F. E. Garrett, PMM. 

Matoppo Hills, Mr. Rhodes be Peacemaker on the, R. C. 

NVitt, NineC. 

Oxford, Greater, Mr. Rhodes and, MonR. 

Rhodes, Cecil John, W. T. Stead, AMRR; J. B. Walker, 
Cos; T. P. O’Connor, Ev; E. B. Iwan-Muller, Fort; 8. 
Low, NineC; L. Jadot, Nou, April 15. 

South Africa, Early Days in, C. Warren, Na 

Will of Cec il’ Rhodes, and Its Genesis, W. T. 

Rhododendron Culture in America, F. Duncan, 


Creighton, 


A. Os- 


RRL. 


tR. 

Stead, 
Atlant. 

Rifles, Large er Small Bore, Relative Stopping Power of, J. 


H. Kidder, 
Right and Le hd "A Study, A. Seeligmiiller, Deut. 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Researc h, A. E. 


Ev 
Roma Forum, Oldest Tomb in the, F. Barnabei, NA, April 


April. 
Bostwick, 
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Rome in the Middle Ages, M. Paléologue, Int. 
Roosevelt, President Theodore, Outdoor Life of, L. Denison, 
Root, Elihu, Secret tary of War, L. A. Coolidge, Ains. 
timania, Queen of, Summer Lite of, Z. de Balatchano, Cent. 
Running, Cross-Country, E. H. Baynes, oO. 
* Ruskin Colonies’: Why The y All Fail, 'H. Robbins, Gunt. 
Ruskin Colony: W hy It Failed, H.C. MeDill, Gunt. 
Russia, Some Impressions of, H.C. Lodge, $ Scrib. 
Russia, Teetotalism in, A. Borzenko, Nou, April l. 
{ussia’s Metropolis in the Far East, E. Maxey, AngA. 
Sacred Books of the East, QR. Ay il. 
St. — viéve, the Maid of Nentere: Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, 


uth. 

St. pang N. B., River and City of, A. M. Belding, NatM. 
Saint Croix- De B rinvilliers Case, H. G. Chapin, “GBag. 
Salt Sea, A Dry, in the Colorado Desert, A Inkersley, WW. 

San Blas Canal Route, Merits of the, N. B. Scott, NatM. 
Schadenfreude, Frances P. C obbe, Contem, 

Schoolboys, English, Language of, N. Smith, Corn. 
Scotland, Clansmen of, D. Story, Mun. 

Scott, Dramatizations of, P. Wilstach, Bkman., 

Sealing Off the Banks, P. L. McGrath, Fr 

Seals, Trained, W. L. Mallabar, Pear. 

Semitic Alphabet, Origin of the, W. M. Patton, MRNY. 
Senators, United States, Popular Election of, C. J. 


Arena, 
Shrine, American Pilgrims at, H.S. Ward, 


Shakespeare’s 
IV., C. U. Car- 


Fox, 


AngaA. 
Shop, Mone y-Making Management for the— 
penter, Eng. 
Siam, British Interests in, Black. 
Siberia, Journeying Through, Alicia Little, NatR. 
Sienkiewicz, Henrik, G. Kahn, Nou, April 1. 
Small, Infinitely, Study of the, J. Trowbridge, Atlant. 
Social Ideas and Economic Ide as in the Twe ntie th Century, 
G. Sorel, RSoc, April. 
Social Secretary, Maud Nathan, WW. 
Social Values, Individual and—II., W. N. Urban, Phil. 
Social Work in North Plymouth, Mass., Mary 8. Bullard, 
«KindR. 
Socialism, The Growing, A. B. Chalmers, BibS, April. 
Socialist Novel, 1895-1900, M. A. Léblond, RSoec, April. 
Soul-Wandering as It Concerns Animals, E. M. Cesaresco, 
Contem, 
South Africa: 
Boer Officer, 


see also Great Britain. 
Pages from the Diary of a—III., USM. 
Boers in Be rmuda, J. B. Mattison, Era. 
Cause of the War, W. D. Macgregor, West. 
Cavalry, British, Lieutenant-Colonel Maude, Mac. 
Concentration Camps, A. Jaquet, BU; Katherine Brere- 
ton, PMM. 
Guerrilla Warfare in South Africa, C. Favre, BU. 
Language Question, H. Reade, West. 
Mateking, By the Western Line to, USM. 
Railway Development, A. C. Key, Eng. 
Ww ig Supplies in Ms United States, British Purchase of 
.L. Penfield, NAR. 
Goeth ke rica, Struggle. for Liberty in, H.W.Warren, MisR. 
Southern Appalachian Region, Educational Conditions in 
the, WW. 
—— Commonwealths, Rebuilding of, W. H. 
Atlant. 
Southwest, The Great, R. S. Baker, Cent. 
Space, Professor Fullerton’s Doctrine of, I. King, Phil. 
Spain: 
Anarchist Movement, S. Dewey, Contem. 
Genius of Spain, H. Ellis, NineC. 
Intellectual Spain, F. Candil, RRP, April 1. 
King and the Spanish Court, 8. L. W ig Out. 
Queen-Be gent and the Young King, Mule. Vacaresco, RRL. 
Situation in Spain, S. Brooks, NAR. 
Spalding, Rt. Rev. John Lancaster, Teresa B. O’Hare, Ros. 
aa Interpretation of the, J. T. McFarland, 


Page, 


Spiritualism and Theosophy, May Stranathan, Mind. 

Spring, Coming of the, E. Wood, Ains. 

Stage, London, Americ an Invasion of the, H. G. Rhodes, Cos. 

Stanford Unive rsity, Richly Endowed, W. Irwin, WW. 

Starlight, Brightness of, J. E. Gore, PopA. 

Sti wrlight. Shadows Cast by, H. N. Russell, PopA. 

Stars, New, Searching for, i. D. Anderson, Popa. 

Steel Building, Modern Tall, W.S. Smith, CasM. 

Steel Construction of Buildings, Arch, April. 

Steerage, Ocean Travel in the, LeisH. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, E. Mims, MRNY. 

Stoddard, J. H.: The Recollections of a Pl: iyer, Cent. 

Strike, Steel,—II., E. L. Bogart, BibS, April. 

Strikes, Pastoral Letter on, Mgr. Bonomelli, RasN, 

Subsidy Bill, Frye, F. L. MeVey, “Yale. 

Sugar, Brussels Conference and the Taxation of, G. Blondel, 
RPP, April. 

Sugar Convention, Brussels, T. Barth, AngA. 

Sugar in 1902, F. Vergauwen, RGen, April. 

Sulfuric Acid, R. Kneitsch, Pops. 

Sunday School, Place of Biblical Criticism in the: A Sympo- 
sium, Bib, 


April. 
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Vitré and Madame de Sévigné, B. Gilman, Bkman. 

Voice: How It Looks, E. W. Scripture, Cent. 

Wage-Earning School Children in England, T. Burke, Forum. 

Wanamaker, Jobn, C. S. Gleed, Cos. 

War asa Teacher of War, Edin, April. 

War, Modern, Fighting in, A. Veuglaire, BU, April. 

War-Ship, A Charmed American, J. R. Spears, Harp. 

Washington, the Capital City, J. Brent, Mun. 

Washington: The Capital of Our Democracy, H. L. Nelson, 
Cent. 

Waterloo: Before the Fight, W. H. Fitchett, RRM, March. 

bs apa Abbey, Literary Tour in, Mrs. A. M. Smith, 


Wheat, Fallacy of Exporting, C. C. Bovey, AMRR. 

WwW hippet: The Swiftest of Four-Footed Creatures, Lillian C. 
Moeran, Fr 

Whitney, William C., W. J. K. Kenny, WW. 

Wilson, Francis, A. Davies, FrL. 

Wives, Widows, and Wills, M. E. Carter, Arena. 

Woman and Her Sphere, Milicent Sutherland, NAR. 

Woman’s Dress in the Modern French Novel, Louise Faure- 
Favier, Bkman. 

Women and Social Action, E. Cheysson, RefS, April 16. 

Women as College Presidents, Lavinia Hart, Cos. 

Wordsworth—An Introduction, J. Mudge, MRNY. 

Workingman, The Way of the, C. Warman, NAR. 

Wreck-Master’s Work, W. C. Hollister, Cos. 

Yacht, Modern ‘Rael ing, Trend of the, ~ "B.C rowninshield, O. 

Yukon, A Business Talk on the, F. G.V Wade, Can. 

Zionism and Anti-Semitism, QR. A pril, 

Zoo in Regent Park, Most ‘Costly ateale at the, 
Myers, “Cass. 


Supernatural, The, J. Bascom, BibS, April. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, E. Gosse, Cent. 

Switzerland, ‘ire ct Le gislation in, C. Schefer, RPar, May 1. 

Taxation Reform, Problem of, E. Daneo, NA, “April 16. 

Theater, New Polish, Mme. V.M. Morzkow ska, P,May1. 

Theft, French Law Regarding, M. Leroy, RRP, May 

Thought and Social Movements, A. C, Ar bee tala Hart. 

Ticknor, George, W. C. Lawton, Dial, May 1. 

Time-Waste, Utilization of, H. W. Horwill, Chaut. 

Tisza, Kalman, the Builder of Modern Hungary, E. Lime- 
dorfer, AMRR 

Tolstoy and the Present Disturbances in Russia, Professor 
Chiapelli, NA, April 1. 

Trade, Foreign, Delusions, G. Gunton, Gunt. 

Transv aal: see South Africa. 

Trapper, Story of the—LV., The Path- Finder, A. C. Laut, O. 

Trial By Jur y, velopme nt ‘ E. GC. Lawrence, GBag. 

Tripoli Danger, Lombroso, NA, ‘Nei 16. 

Trout, Brook, abe Boyhood, ‘CL: 

Trouting, Some Truths A bout, E. § ae oO. 

Trusts, Economic Aspects of—I1., E. E. “Gelle nden, AngA. 

Turkey and Armenia, QR, April. 

Uganda Revolt, Five Ww eeks During the, 
Decaen, RDM, May 1. 

Unicorn, Rise of the, B. Willson, Cass. 

United States, Opportunity of the, A. Carne gie, NAR. 

University of California, Founding of the, S. L. Lupton, Over. 

Untidiness, Our Public, A. D. F. Hamlin, Forum. 

Vanilla-Growing, A. M‘Farlane, Cham. 

Verga, Giovanni, Novels of, QR. April. 

Villager, Destiny of the, V. Orme, West. 

Vision, Act of, R. Dodge, Harp. 


Captain Martin- 


AW. 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 
{All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 
Ainslee’s Magazine, N. Y. NEng. New England Magazine, 


American Catholic Quarterly ton. 
teview, Phila. NineC. Nineteenth Century, a 5 


idinburgh Review, London. Bos- 
Education, Boston. 


Kduc ational Revie w, N.Y. 


Ains. Edin, 


ACQR. 


AHR. 
AJS. 
AJT. 
ALR. 


AMonM. 


AMRR. 


ANat. 
AngaA. 


Annals. 


Bank. 


American Historical Review, 
N.Y 


American Journal of Soci- 
ology, C hicago. 

American Journal 
ology, Chicago. 

American Law 
Louis. 

American Monthly Magazine, 
W ashington, D.C. 

American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, N. Y. 

American N: ituralist, Boston. 

Anglo - American Magazine, 


of The- 


Review, St. 


American Acad- 


Ni. YX; 
Annals of the 
Science, 


emy of Pol. and Soc. 
Phila. 
Anthony’s Photographic Bul- 
letin, N.Y. 
Architectural Record, N. Y. 
Arena, N. 
Art Amate ur, INS x. 
Art Intere hange, N. Y. 
Art Journal, London. 
Artist, London. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 
Badminton, London. 


Bankers’ Magazine, London, 


BankNY Bankers’ Magazine, N. Y. 


Bib. 
Bibs. 
BU. 
Black. 


BB. 
Bkman. 
BL 


Cham. 


Chaut. 


Contem. 


Corn. 


Biblical World, C hic ago. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, 

ee Universelle, Lau- 
san! 

Blac wood’ s Magazine, 
burgh. 

Book Buyer, N. Y. 

Bookman, N. Y. 

Brush and Pencil, Chicago. 

Camera and Dark Room, N.Y. 

Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 

Cassell’ 's Magazine, London. 

Cassier’s Mi Fa 
Catholic World, ». 

ontary sc tg N.Y 

Chambers’s Journal, 
burgh. 

Chautauquan, Cleveland, O. 

Contemporary Review, Lon- 
don. 

Cornhill, London. 

Cosmopolitan, N. Y. 

Country Life in 
i ee 

Critic, N. Y. 

Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 

Dial, Chicago. 

Dublin Review, Dublin. 


Edin- 


Edin- 


America, 





I orum, 
Frh. 
Gent. 


GBag. 
Gunt. 
Harp. 
Hart. 


Home. 
Hom. 
IJ E. 
Int. 


Ints. 
JMSI. 


JPEcon. 


Kind. 
KindR. 


Krin. 


Luth. 


McCl. 
Mac. 


MA. 
MRN. 
MRNY. 
Mind. 
MisH. 
MisR. 
Mon. 
MonR. 
Muna, 
Mun. 
Mus. 
NatGM. 


NatM. 
NatR. 
NC, 


Engineering Magazine, N. Y. 

Era, Philadelphia. 

Kispana Moderna, Madrid. 

Everybody’s Mag: izine, N. Y 

Fortnightly Review, London. 

Forum, 

Frank Leslie” s Monthly, N. Y. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, Lon- 
don. 

Green Bag, Boston. 

Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Harper’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Hartford Seminary Record, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Home Magazine, N. Y. 

Homiletic Review, N. Y. 

International Journal 
Ethics, Phila 

International Monthly, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

International Studio, N. Y. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice en Governor's 
Island, H. 

Journal a Political E conomy, 
Chicago. 

inks ‘ase ten Magazine, Chi- 
cag 

Wintas rgarten Review, 
field, Mass. 

Kringsjaa, Christiania. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, 

Leisure Hour, London. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. 

London Quarterly Review, 
London. 

Longman’s Magazine, London. 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Macmillan’s Magazine, Lon- 
don. 

Magazine of Art, ig pure 

Methodist Review, Nashville. 

Me = i a Review, N. Y. 

Mind, x 

or apeteate Herald, Boston. 

Missionary Review, N. Y. 

Monist, Chicago. 

Monthly Review, a 

Munic ipal Affairs, N. Y. 

Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Music, Chicago. 

National Geographic 
zine, Washington, D. ¢ 

National Magazine, ol 

National Review, London. 

New-Church Review, Boston, 


of 


Spring: 


Phila. 


Maga- 











| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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| 
| 
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NAR. 
Nou. 
NA 


OC. 

Oo. 

Out. 
OutW. 
Over. 


PMM. 


PopA. 


Pops. 
PRR. 


PQ. 
QJEcon. 


QR. 
RasN. 
RefS. 
RRL. 
RRM. 


RDM. 
RGen. 
RPar. 
BPP. 


RRP. 
RSoc. 


RPL. 


Ros. 
San. 
School. 
Scrib. 
SR. 
Socs. 
Str. 
Temp. 
USM. 


West. 
WPM. 


ww. 
Yale. 
YM 


YW. 


North American Review, N. 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 

Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
Open Court, Chicago. 

Outing, - -Y. 

Outlook, N. Y. 

Out West io Angeles, Cal. 
— ‘Monthly, San Fran- 


Pall Mtall Magazine, London. 

Pearson’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Philosophical Review, N. Y. 

Photographic Times, N.Y. 

Poet-Lore, Boston. 

Political Science Quarterly, 
Boston. : 

Popular Astronomy, North- 
field, Minn. 

Popular Science Monthly,N.Y. 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, Phila. 

Presbyterian Quarterly, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics, Boston. 

Quarterly Review, London. 

Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 

Réforme Sociale, Paris. 

Review of Review s, London. 

Review of Reviews, Mel- 
bourne. 

Revuedes Deux Mondes, Paris. 

Revue Générale, Brussels. 

Revue de Paris, Paris. 

Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire, Paris. 

Revue des Revues, Paris. 

Revue Socialistic, Paris. 

Rivista Politica e Letteraria, 
Rome. 

Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 
Sanitarian, N. Y. 

Se hool Review, Chicago. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 1 a we 

Sewanee Review, N. Y. 

Social Service, N.Y. 

Strand Magazine, London. 

Temple Bar, London. 

United Service Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster Review,London. 

Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine, N. Y. 

World's Work. N. Y. 

Yale Revie w, New Haven. 

Young Man, London. 

Young Woman, London, 
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“YOU CANNOT BEGIN TOO EARLY.” 


Systematic Shampooing 
WITH 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


is recommended by the highest authorities for 
preserving healthy conditions of the hair and skin 


” 


Our Leaflet, ‘‘‘The Value of Systematic Shampooing,’’ mailed free on application to 
THE PACKER MFG. CO. (Suite 87B), 81 Fulton St.,. NEW YORK. 


PRESS OF FERRIS BROS., 45-51 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








BASA SA SABA SA CASA EASA. BABA EA EA. BABA CASA EBASA CASA CAGACA OA, 


DELICIOUS DRINKS Grape-Nuts 


and DAINTY DISHES 
are made from 


BAKER/’S 
BREAKFAST 


S 





Cooked F ood. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE A Great Decnindiaiiians for 
Housekeepers. 


Unequaled for smooth- a " page uaa 
P s a known fact that many people fail to 

ness, delicacy, and flavor digest the starchy part of bread and other food. 
Grape-Nuts (a delightful breakfast food) 1s 
made of the grape sugar which results from pre- 
. i : paring the starchy parts of the cereals, in the 
ae _ a ateloe “ime same way artificially as the body should do by 
. ae be eS er natural processes, Therefore, Grape-Nuts 
: of dainty dishes, from our furnish food all ready for immediate assimilation 
water sanen 8 60 12/1 Cocoaand Chocolate, Sent into blood and tissue. They are made by the 
- - - FREE to any address Je Postum Co., at Battle Creek, Mich., and are 
ready prepared; require no cooking whatever 


and will be found most valuable by athlete. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited brain worker or invalid. ’ 


ESTABLISHED 17330 DORCHESTER, MASS. SOLD BY GROCERS. 
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Our Choice Recipe Book 
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ASA 


ODOMETER, 


As It Looks From 
The Seat 


| hs eh hee eo 


MOAASA 
oe en ee 


PCD 


LGA BA. SA BAS: 


SPS 


$3.50 Complete. 
It Works While You Ride, 


requires noattention and when you get there tells 
exactly how far you have traveled. The pleasure 
this gives cannot be described—it has to be ex- 
perienced, — Made for all standard wheel sizes 
for AUTOMOBILES and HORSE-DRAWN 
VEHICLES. Send for book or ask your dealer. 
SCA AAT el Feneth 10 ihe rowing Jinths, and Leading Automobile Makers fit the VEEDER 
Aringe A enlthis and riddy color ta tte face ODOMETER FREE when you purchase. 
ALE GUERRA rae Veeder Mfe. Co., 5 Sargeant Street, Hartford, Conn. 


fers, Fine Castings 


NO 


joumequated asia Healfhebiatding and Sreattl- 
Evetaining todd for developing children. Girec 


VOABA. CAC? 
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a a) *& 
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Makers of Odommeters, Cy melers, Conn 
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